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Open Positions 


for college men. We make a business of 
securing positions offering an excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Write for list 
and plan. Business Opportunity Co., I 
Union Square, N. Y. 


POSITION AND INVESTMENT BROKERS 


“WHEN”? 


You want a new drinktry our Grape Fruit 
Phosphate. 

But new or old we can give you the finest 
in the city in the soda line. 


R. B. STEARNS & CO. 


Robinson-Edwards 
Lumber Gompany, 


Church and Bank Sts. 


Dealers in rough and finished 


_LUMBER 


GEO 9 W TigialAvis 
BARBER 
152 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


Razors Honed 


FE OR Sima’? 
SEEDAAAN 


A. J. TAYLOR. 


FLOWERS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


134 Main Street 
ARTISTIC PHOTOS 


Artistic photos are highly prized treasures. 
Let me show you some. 


FRANK E. WAGER 19 CHURCH ST. 


60 YEARS’ 
Ly EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


TRADE MaRKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyYRIGHTS &Cc. 
Anyone sending asketch and descr may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free wh een ers an 
invention is probably patentable. Com nica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest BEEK for securing patents. 

Patents taken throu Munn Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any Seer ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,s612 roadway, aw York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


LLOYD & RAVLIN, 


SHOEMAKERS, LOCKSMITHS and 
GUNSMITHS. 


All kinds of repairing promptly done. 
The students’ trade is appreciated. 


7 MECHANIC ST. Telephone 138-14. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


We have the largest 
stock from which to 
select to be found in 
the State of Vermont. 


Book: 
BINDING, 


PRIN Si NeSs 


Free Press Association 


189 College St. 


Rensselaer o 
ABs Polytechnic@%, 
Ce Institute, © 
Np Troy, N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. a re a catalogue. 
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EDITORIALS. 


With this issue of the Cynic the new 
board They will not 
waste much good ink describing that 
which they intend to do. 


assume control. 


Nevertheless 
they will go so far as to promise that they 
will strive to make their view-point the 
view-point of the whole college and not of 


any individual or clique, that they will 
always act sincerely and, according to 
their lights, for the good of the college. 


Poor “Larry” Gardner is laid-u r 
the remainder of the baseball season by 
one of those seemingly unnecessary acci- 
dents of which we cannot think without 
exasperation. 

Gardner will be sorely missed on the 
team. He was strong at the bat and won- 
derful at base running, his fielding was 
well nigh errorless, while his throwing 
was swift and sure as fate. 

In fact we can well imagine that if at 
some future time any two of the present 
undergraduates were to meet and_ talk 
over the old days at Vermont it would 
not be long before the conversation turned 
to the pitching of Collins and the way in 
which Gardner and used to 
juggle the ball from short to second and 


Williams 


back again, as if there were magic in it. 


Every man at “Vermont” should be 
proud of our college band. They are 
excellent players, every one of them, and 
they have practiced faithfully as their per- 
formance shows. Whenever you meet a 
member of the band give him a grateful 
word and,—if you are not in a class be- 
low him,—slap him on the back, just to 
show that you appreciate what they are 


doing for the college. 


qT 1Legee 
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Why not increase our athletic tax? At 
present the athletic association is con- 
stantly hampered by lack of funds. Our 
teams are doing noble work and we are 
proud of them, but to maintain our present 
position more money is required. 

The question is,—would an increase of 
two dollars bear uncomfortably upon any 
student, for if either the poor student or 
a ics must suffer, it would be absurd 
should be sacrificed. 
However, 1s it not. possible, nay even prob- 
able, that every man is able and willing 
to give two dollars a year in order that 


to debate which 


Vermont may continue to send out vic- 
torious teams, 

In any case this is a serious matter and 
any action upon it should at least have its 
initiative among undergraduates. 


A fine, new score-board adds much to 
the appearance of Centennial Field and to 
Such evid- 
ence as this makes one feel that ‘college 


the convenience of spectators. 


spirit’ is a very real, live thing. And 
when we learn that this is almost entirely 
the work of Freshmen, we do not know 
which to congratulate most, the men them- 
selves or the University. For surely he 
who seeks and finds the opportunity to 
improve his college, has as much and a 
hundredfold more spirit ‘than he who 
paints a town red. 


On another page will be found a com- 
plete report of the track-meet with Tufts 
College. Here, it need only be said that 
our first dual meet was sharply contested 
and entirely creditable to this University. 
The points were so close that until the 
very last, Vermont was in the lead. As 


is almost always the case in track athletics, 
an admirable spirit of courtesy and good- 
humor was displayed on both sides. 

The two mile race was the feature of 
the day and the action of a Vermont run- 
ner in taking third place in order that the 
man who had worked hard to set the pace 
and tire out the Tufts runners might 
earn his “V,” was fine and generous as 
one could hope to see. 


A senior member of the Faculty said 
the other day, “I do wish the students 
could be induced to use the walks and 
stop making paths across the grass. When 
I visit the larger colleges I do not see 
the unsightly ‘cow paths’ that we have 
Why is it that the college 
spirit which shows up so well in support 
of our teams can not be directed also 


at Vermont. 


toward something which will improve the 
refer 
especially to the path which is sometimes 
made near the Lafayette statue. 


appearance of the campus? I 
Such 
things as that impress a stranger very un- 
favorably.” 

The point he made is a good one. 

The University has been invited by the 
local Grand Army Post to take part in the 
Memorial Day parade, which occurs this 
President Buck- 
ham’s desire is to turn out one full com- 


year in the forenoon. 


pany. A number of men have already 
volunteered, but more are needed, and, 
unless they are found, President Buck- 
ham must suffer the humiliation of being 
forced to decline the invitation. 

It is just as much an expression of col- 
lege spirit for a member of the battalion 
to offer his services as it 1s for him to 
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root on the bleachers for the baseball 
team. In this case he can be of more 
immediate help to the college. If the 
congressional appropriation depended 
solely on the participation of this one 
company, each man in it would have an 
earning capacity of five hundred dollars. 
There is another reason why the men 
should turn out. Captain Tebbetts has 
taken a very real and personal interest 
in every man under his charge, and has 
allowed every reasonable liberty. ‘Twice 
he has marched the entire battalion to the 
The 


men owe it to him to respond to his re- 


station to see a team off on a trip. 


quest for volunteers. Many of the sopho- 


mores and freshmen will be in town, and 


free to go. They should have enough 


love for their college and enough regard 
for President Buckham and Captain Teb- 
betts to hand in their names at once. 


We believe, the following letter may 
contain some grains of truth. How many, 
the reader may judge for himself. 

Mr. Editor :— 


In these days of strenuous activity on 
the part of the attendance committee, 
would it not be fair to present the stu- 
dents’ side of the matter, and from their 
point of view inquire what is the necessity 
or the existence of such an institution. 
Is this committee a valuable and necessary 
adjunct to the purpose of college instruc- 
tion, or could a different plan of discipline 
be devised, thereby relieving the members 
of this committee from their onerous 
duties ? 

It seems to me that whole system is 
radically wrong educationally and that 
this committee by its very conscientious- 
ness accomplishes more in working hard- 
ships upon the students that in stimulat- 
ing scholarship. 


In the first place, Vermont is widely 
known as a poor man’s college. The vast 
majority of men here are wholly or in 
part paying their own way. ‘These men 
are not in college for the fun of the 
thing, but with an end in view. It is not 
common sense to believe that such stu- 
dents will waste their time in the defeat- 
ing of their own best purposes. If they 
are absent from classes there is usually a 
sufficient reason for it, and they will make 
up their work for the most part. There 
are men, to be sure, who have not this 
feeling of responsibility, but could they 
not be dealt with in a better way, without 
bringing in the students who are doing 
their best? Again, men who have reached 
college are supposed to have cast off their 
swaddling clothes, and to stand no longer 
in need of a nurse. If there are a few 
students who will need the offictous super- 
vision of a keeper, that fact should be 
made known by the instructors to the 
father-confessor to whom such students 
were assigned on entering college. A 
frank talk from him would do vastly more 
good than a stormy session with the 
attendance committee, who in nine cases 
out of ten know nothing about his case, 
except that he has taken so many cuts. 

This leads to another thought. The 
committee knows little of the actual stand- 
ing of a man when he is brought betore 
them. ‘To them the all important thing 
is that he has been away from class. In 
this way a man who has received no mark 
that would debar him from general high 
standing is as liable to threats of a special 
examination (with fee attached) as a man 
who is really low in his studies. It 
would almost seem that the well-worn 
expression concerning the letter and the 
spirit of the law might be used to describe 
such a situation. This works a great 
hardship on the student who is doing 
his best, but has been compelled to remain 
away from recitations for some reason 
which the committee will not accept. It 
is barely possible at times that a student 
feels that he is not getting a just return 
for the time he puts into certain recita- 
tions, but of course he can hardly tell the 
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committee this and must formulate some 
more gentlemanly, if less truthful excuse. 

Again, the attendance committee is 1n- 
efficient. ‘The evils which it aims to pre- 
vent are not prevented. ‘The student who 
takes his work as a joke is a poor speci- 


men if he can not make this committee ~ 


believe that he is entitled to wear wings 
and a halo. In fact this is the student 
who goes free with only the familiar 
warning, while the well-intentioned, con- 
scientious man who is too honest to lie 
and too gentlemanly to tell the committee 
how wide they come from the mark, 1s 
cross-questioned, threatened and scared 
until he is unable to shout at the next 
foot-ball game. Then we say he lacks 
college spirit. The very fact that a man 
is often called before this committee ten 
or twelve times in a single semester shows 
that it does not compel the attendance of 
the men who most need compulsion. 

Besides being inefficient, the committee 
is practically useless. In the medical 
college, or instance, there is no committee 
of truant officers for little boys from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. Yet 
there is less trouble there than here in the 
matter of attendance. Even here, the 
department of military science is without 
the jurisdiction of the attendance commit- 
tee, and the instructor finds a means to 
secure attendance upon the only course 
in college for which no man has or expects 
to have any earthly use. If attendance 
is maintained here, how much more easily 
can a satisactory attendance be secured 
by the other instructors whose course men 
are taking because they are here for that 
purpose. 

As to a better method, from the stu- 
dent’s point of view, without presuming 
to give advice, would it not be better to 
let the instructor inform a man if his 
work or attendance is unsatisfactory in a 
subject, and that if he does not brace up 
he will receive, not a two-dollar examina- 
tion, but an X? Is not efficiency rather 
than attendance the test of scholarship? 
And who knows better, the instructor or 
the attendance committee, what a man’s 
efficiency is? If the instructor uses no 


means to find this out, it is his own fault 
and the student should not be made to 
suffer. Again, the instructor who has 
continually to resort to the attendance 
committee to drag unwilling students to 
his recitations has reason for deep reflec- 
tion and searching introspection. <A 
scheme which would throw the responsi- 
bility upon the students, and make interest 
rather than force the power to compel 
attendance, would be stimulating to the 
students. ‘Then let the class work and 
examinations tell the story of success or 
failure. There might be a few more 
failures until the students had become ac- 
customed to getting along without the 
microscopic scrutiny and paternal support 
of the attendance committee, but in the 
end there would be developed a higher 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
student, while, at least, there would be 
no diminution of the efforts of the instruc- 
tors to make their courses inspiring, in- 
teresting and worth while. 

Then if we are to consider with best 
modern colleges that college men are not 
irresponsible rascals to be dogged until 
they have proven themselves innocent, but 
are intelligent men, seeking to prepare 
themselves to get the most out of life in 
its best sense, is not this a good time to 
arrive at the conclusion that this commit- 
tee should be abolished, and that the mat- 
ter of attendance should be placed where 
it logically belongs, with the students 
themselves and with their individual in- 
structors ? 


BASEBALL SONG. 


1 Come gather around 
All ye men of old Vermont, 
And help our team along. 
And yell, yell, yell, 
For the boys are playing well, 
And sing our victorious song. 


Chorus— 


Then we'll sing to old Vermont, my boys, 
Yes, we'll sing to old Vermont; 

And we'll yell, yell, yell, 

For the boys are playing well, 
And sing to old Vermont. 


2 Then Ray! Hooray! 
Old Vermont will win today; 
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Just watch the old team play, 
And before we go to bed 
We'll paint the old town red, 

For victory has come our way. 


Chorus— 


Then we'll sing to old Vermont, my boys, 
Yes, we'll sing to old Vermont; 
And we'll yell, yell, yell, 
For the boys are playing well. 
And before we go to bed 
We'll paint the old town red. 


-38 Now sing, one and all, 
While we watch them pound the ball, 
And pile the score up high; 
Though we’ve—more runs to get, 
There are—innings yet, 
‘And we're bound to win or die. 


Chorus— 


4 Then shout, boys; shout, 
_ And yell the chorus out; 
Come banish all your gloom, 
For old Vermont must win, 
~ So stand up and make a din, 
And give ’em the old “Sis Boom.” 


Here the yell is given. 


LOCAL HISTORY. 


Do you know a certain grove of spruce 
trees not far from your daily walk, and, 
it may be, intimately connected with it? 
If you do not know these trees, you have, 
at all events seen them. They stand in 
their young growth about a corner, and 
outside of their pale the business of an old 
world is daily ground out with the regu- 
larity of a chapel-bell, except when a holt- 
day or a teacher’s convention offers a 
change from the daily routine of trafhkers 
of wares and knowledge and a subsequent 
relief to the spruce trees. But yet, such 
being the case, I think they must still 
submit to the intrusion of the postman 
on his way to the library, and see the 
eroceryboy run up the steps of the Presi- 
dent’s house. Inside of the pale of this 
green fence, you find yourself in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere; you are _ instantly 
relieved of the contemplation of a world 
outside yourself, of rattling trolley-cars, 
postmen and busy groceryboys, and may 
seek yourself, or must seek yourself unless 
you would take a gray squirrel into com- 
panionship who is rooting in the ground 
for misplaced refreshment, a vague sus- 


picion of its whereabouts adding increas- 
ing discomfort to his mind and digestive 
tract. And do you know, or have you 
seen, a narrow path which runs cater- 
corners across this little area inviting you: 
to the shortest way home, or the nearest 
cut to class,—or perhaps you are most 
inclined there as the shortest ‘cut’ from 
recitation. To all it pleases, it serves a 
useful purpose, as its hard, brown length 
in summer, and its smooth icy way in 
winter attests, and, then (for this plot 
of ground rises quite abruptly from the 
concrete about it), there 1s such a thrill- 
ing ascent or descent, as the case may be, 
at one end, which you have to make at a 
bounding leap, if you would effect your 
purpose of ascension or descension, for 
in winter especially, you cannot afford to 
risk the ice there, whether you aré home- 
ward bound, or are hurrying to class or 
from recitation. At odd times I have 
seen many travellers on the path between 
the spruce trees, professors, students, 
future professors and students; I mean 
a younger generation some day represen- 
tative of those two divisions of society. 

~The end of this path, as you must 
imagine, makes a fine slide in winter- 
time, and here the youths of the commu- 
nity are inclined to congregate. I saw 
three or four lads one day, whom I pre- 
sumed were on their way to school, from 
fiterttact ‘that they were ‘sans’ ‘sleds 
soon apprehended a danger that they 
would soon present a painful appearance 
“sams teeth, sams eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.” 

What advantage is a piece of wood on 
runners anyway? One possesses in him- 
self all the possibilities of such a mechan- 
ism. Why all you have to do is just to 


‘double up, sit down, and use the soles 


of your good leather boots for steering 
gear. Besides the boards of the average 
sled do not enjoy such fine upholstering 
as you do, and so cannot take the bumps 
as well. The secret springs of existence 
are wonderfully elastic. But to scrape up 
too familiar an acquaintance with Mother 
earth without consulting the parent- 
mother’s better judgment of friendships, 
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I would veto as unwise in the extreme. 
Did you ever hear of that particular kind 
of sled called a “Flexible Flyer?’ If you 
never did, its because you’re old and dis- 
interested, not a grandfather, and never 
saved the coupons of “Ege-O-See.” Slid- 
ing down. the embankment in the position 
described, ever increasing your rate of 
speed, you yourself are a truly flexible 
flyer. 

A few days ago I passed again along 
the avenue of spruce trees. I had always 
borne a faint suspicion that the little boys 
who played there were connected in some 
way with the houses in the immediate 
vicinity, and especially with those whose 
maturer inmates were, in their turn, con- 
nected with the college life of the little 
community. Despite lusty throats and 
capers unpedantic, I could not help but feel 
they did honor to their father’s names, 
whatever those might be. I noticed the 
boughs of two spruces bend and shake, 
and looking up into their green branches 


I saw one young hopeful tetering on a’ 


limb, and between the jerks of his little 
body, he repeated in a sing-song, nonchal- 
ant manner, with an attempt at musical 
accompaniment, “I don’t care for no one,” 
“T don’t care for no one.” I was on my 
way from an English recitation. I 
thought I had discovered a Byronic hero; 
and ‘“Weltschmerz’ and “Wanderlust” 
were words which flashed through my 
head. This was a young adventurer to 
seek relief from “that wide, unquenched, 
deep-sunken, old-world pain,’ and | 
thought his whole expression and manner 
of utterance exhibited a wonderful control 
over the deeper passions which his words 
indicated. Another son of fortune was 
walking a strenuous path up a branch 
from the ground where the end of it lay. 
He sought to attract the attention and 
admiration of his fellow in the tree-top— 
also to show him that he was not the only 
adventurous spirit and bold who could 
cross swords with fortune. 

“See me,” he said, “I’m a walking right 
up!” 

“Hump, you’re aholding on,”’ 

“Think you’re a Gorilla, don’t you?” 


* 


“S’pose you're a Roaring Borealis.” 

“You're a Baboon.” 

The car came; I was forced to leave 
my aerial friends. I thought however, 
how true it was-that “valor never shines 
to more advantage than when united with 
the true taste and love of letters,’ as 
Queen Elizabeth said. So I left my 
“Minions of the Muses,” with, I hope, 
pinions of a lucky fortune that insured a 
safe descent, and in imagination I pictured 
them soon seated at supper-tables listening 
to table-talk under the affectionate and 
indulgent eyes of hopeful mothers and 
scholastic fathers. 


REKRAB. 


The members of the Class of 1910 of 
the University of Vermont in meeting as- 


sembled, adopted the following resolu- 


tions : | 
Whereas, by a decree of the Almighty 
God, our esteemed classmate, MAURIEL, 
E.a,A Goopwin, who by her life of strict 
fidelity and moral integrity gained a 
warm place in our affections, was removed 
from our midst, and 
Whereas, we have left to us her ex- 
ample of patience and courage, therefore, 
Resolved, that we deeply sympathize 
with the bereaved family of our departed 
classmate, in their affliction, so much 
greater than ours, and commend them 
to the One in Whom our beloved one 
trusted, and who can all sorrows heal. 
Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family and also that 
they be published in the UNIVERSITY 
CyNIc. | 
GERTRUDE M. Murpny, 
MARGUERITE E, JONES, 
RauepH H. Mann, 
Committee for the Class. 


THE DIPSOMANIAC, 


Dull, pale gray days and nights are not for me, 
A lurid crimson streaks the wee, small hours 
And amber-tinted spells of reverie 

Relieve me from the curse of lonesomeness. 

I sit in solitary joy and think 

Mauve thoughts, and revel in a flashing world 
Of scintillating lights that burn and sink 

In deep, abyssmal depths of amber hue. 
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I care not for the petty strifes of men; 

I am beloved of goddesses, and arms 

Of animated snow, beyond the ken 

Of mortal, wreath about my neck; and lips 

Unseen make, now and then, a pink remark. 

The days have much of happiness in them, 

For when the golden dawn succeeds the dark, 

I stroll along the stone-paved streets and pick 

The purple buttercups that grow from out 

Brick walls, and watch the flocks of butterflies 

That soar above my head in Nile green garb; 

Like tiny, glinting motes they fall and rise. 

If I could fly so far and far away, 

Where I might leave the grinning imps that 

dance 

In circling rings about and always stay, 

I know that I should ask for nothing more. 
WaPiVien RR: 


POOR BILLY. 


A wise old goat was one time feeding 
On old tin cans and musty hay, P 

When three proud sophomores came leading 
A trembling freshman round his way. 

The goat knew well what was demanded, 
He’d often trod that way before; 

The next day when that freshman landed, 
His verdant freshness all was o’er. 


Now sad becomes my mournful story; 
So many freshmen had he carved, 
That this old goat so wise and hoary, 
When evening came was almost starved. 
Another specimen they brought him; 
He thought it was his time to sup; 
That freshman never knew what caught him, 
The hungry goat just ate him up. 


Bill soon in agony was lying 
’Mongst empty cans once filled with beans. 
He saw he now was surely dying, 
And knew he’d had too many greens. 
The upper classmen on the morrow 
In tearful silence gathered round, 
With hearts o’erwhelmed with grief and sorrow, 
Laid Billy in the cold, cold ground. 


IN 1920. 


It was a raw April day. 

The Aeroplane Express, carrying the 
mails from Boston to Montreal, was pass- 
ing over the City of Burlington. 

“There,” explained the Pullman con- 
ductor to the fat drummer from Califor- 
nia, “is the University of Vermont. Mor- 
rill Hall, the new Domestic Science 
School, is almost completed.” And he 
pointed out the various buildings. 

“But what,’ asked the westerner,”’ are 
the uses of those brooks crossing the 
campus, and even extending to the large 
marble dormitory just below us? Is it 
an irrigation system?” 


“No, sir,” answered the conductor. ‘‘As 
I understand it, there were walks there, 
once, but the gravel sank, and now, every 
spring, in obedience to a State law, the 
Trustees provide ferries for the students.” 

“And that pond in the middle of the 
campus’’— 

“Provides ice for the Trustees during 
the vacation.” 


He Ba Cael 


Not long ago a Sophomore had a 
dream. He thought he heard F————’s 
knees conversing. 

Said the right knee to the left, “If you 
will let me by this time, Il let you by 
next time.” “That’s right,” said the left, 
,there ought to be some agreement 
between such close friends.” . 

Just then his left foot piped up in a 
querulous voice, “Why don’t you ever 
come over and see me brother?’ And 
the right foot answered, “Speak louder, I 
can’t hear.” 


“Who are you,” asked St. Peter, pass- 
ing through the wicket. “That’s just it,” 
answered the applicant, “I can’t remember 
and I’ve forgotten my slide rule.” 

Just then a student came up and pre- 
sented his ticket. He explained to the 
euard that it was a Professor and they 
allowed the old man to enter, for he had 
been punished on earth. 


HENRY ADAMS BURT, 1849. 


Hon. Henry A. Burt, of Swanton, died 
at his home after a short illness, May 109, 
at the age of seventy-nine. This removes 
one of the most prominent lawyers of the 
state, long the leader of the Franklin 
County bar, and a man much esteemed by 
his friends and townspeople, for his kind- 
ly manners and legal ability. 

Mr. Burt was born in Sheldon, Vt., 
February 10, 1828, son of Augustus Burt, 
also a prominent lawyer, admitted to the 
Frankin County bar in 1808. He was 
educated in the public schools of Sheldon ; 
at Bakersfield Academy and the Franklin 
County Grammar School at St. Albans. 
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Graduating from the University of Ver- 
mont with honors, the late ex-Gov. Farn- 
ham being one of his classmates, he 
studied law with his father and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1852. For a year 
before being admitted to the bar he was 
in charge of the Franklin County Gram- 
mar Shor 

He began practicing law in Fairfield, 
but located in Swanton in 1856 where he 
had been ever since actively engaged in his 
profession and during that jane Peed ap- 
pearing in innumerable important cases 
throughout the State. He’never sought 
political or other honors, repeatedly de 
clining them, but served as State’s attor- 
ney in 1860-62, represented Swanton in 
the Legislature of 1865 and 1869 and was 
State senator during 1867-68. He was 
appointed United Sitites consul at Stan- 
bridge by President McKinley in 1897, an 
ofiee he resigned after a few months. 
Fléswasea faith fil churchman, one of the 
first vestrymen of Holy Trinity Church 
upon the organization of the parish in 
1867, serving continuously ever since, and 
only through illness or absence from town 
was he ever missed from regular service 
at the little chapel ‘‘around the corner.”’ 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


‘76. Frederick W. Van Sicklen, of 
San Francisco, is a member of the sub- 
committee of seven of the committee of 
fifty to whom Mayor Schmitz has resorted 
of late for advice during the present labor 
and administrative crisis. It was re- 
ported that the mayor had turned over all 
the reins of government to this commit- 
tee of seven pending his trial on criminal 
charges, but Mayor Schmitz denies this. 

‘79. Professor Davis R. Dewey, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has presented to the Billings Library a set 


ot the Quarterly wPublications:.of? the 
American _ Statistical Association, « 10 
volumes, the Library engaging to sub- 


scribe for it henceforward. Dr. Dewey 
is one of the founders and was long Secre- 
tary of this Association, and has an able 
coadjutor in the present Recording Secre- 


tary, Professor C. W. Doten, U. V. M. 
‘95, whose good will instigated and ac- 
companied the eft. 

‘gt. In the Independent for NES, 9, 
may be found a notice of a translation by 
Steven T. Byington of Max Stirner’s “Der 
Einsige und sein Eigentum,” under the 
title—‘“The Ego and His Own.”  Stirner 
is an anarchist who bitterly attacks both 
socialism and the established order. Mr. 
Byington has been for several years the 
proofreader for Ginn & Co., a position 
for which he is exceptionally equipped. 

‘93. Rev. Henry J. Kilbcurn has been 
dismissed from his Congregational pas- 
torate in Bradford, Vt., after about eight 
year’s service, and finds a new field «in 
Fiverett, Mass., where he begins work 
June 1. 

96. C. M. Goodrich, now of Detroit, 
being on duty in Montreal, has spent the 
last two Sundays in Burlington. 

98. Carlton LD. Howe, for several 
years the principal of the Essex Junction 
High School, has resigned that position 
and will be the expert supervisor of the 
schools of Essex Junction, Essex, Willis- 
ton, Colchester, South Burlington and 
Shelburne, 


‘99. » Charles F- Blair, who since his 
graduation from the Harvard Law School 
and his admission to the New ones tm 
bar, has been associated with the law firm 
of Lewis & Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y., became 
associated recently with the law firm of 
Kenefick, Cooke and Mitchell of the same 
city. This firm, with which Mr. Blair 
has an important position, are the central 
and western New York attorneys for the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, the 
Standard Oil Company and many other 
corporate and. miscellaneous interests. 
Mr. Blair was married on September 20, 
1906, to Miss Grace Ethelyn McGonegal 
of Rochester, N. Y., a graduate of Cornell 
University. Residence address, 25 North 
Ashland Avenue, and Business address, 
558 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

06. Mr. William Henry Hoyt, A. B: 
(Fordham) and A. M. (University of 
Vermont), has presented to the Library 
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a copy of the handsome volume which is 
the outcome of his two years’ study at 
this University for the Master’s degree. 
It bears the imprint of the scholarly firm 
of Macmillan as publisher, and is a rather 
tall octavo of 284 pages, illustrated by 
five fascimiles. The title is: The Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, a 
Study of Evidence Showing that the 
Alleged Early Declaration of Indepen- 
_dence by Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on May 2oth, 1775, is Spurious. 
We notice that he makes graceful ac- 
_ knowledgement to Professor Emerson 
“for first incentive to undertake this 
work,” etc. 


LOCALS. 


On Monday, May 13th, the Boulder 
Society initiated the following men: EF. L. 
Bartholomew, H. F. Barton, J. S$. Bixby, 
Seeteourke IT. W. Dix, D. H. Ferriti, 
Peeeiacd, ME Master, C. R. Rannéy, 
Peeeoaiord, U.P. Smith, L. N. Butler, 
pete) Chase, «Lhe initiation “was 
held at the Boulder in front of the “Mull.” 
A business meeting was held immediately 
afterwards at the Phi Delta Theta House, 
adjournment being made at nine o’clock 
to Dorn’s Cafe, where a banquet was 
served. W.H. Shaw, ’o7, acted as toast- 
master. 

The committee of the associate alumni 
has sent out a report to the alumni of the 
University, embodying a plan for securing 
alumni representation upon the board of 
trustees. 

J. S. Bixby has been elected assistant 
baseball manager, in place of C. J. Chase, 
resigned. 

Hunt, 10, who was obliged to return 
to his home in Fairfax with a sprained 
ankle, injured in the second Tufts game, 
has returned to college. 

‘She banquet of the Sophomore Class 
will be held in Montreal on May 25. ‘The 
Sophomores of the Medical Department 
will also attend. 

The May number of the University 
Bulletin, devoted to the Chemistry De- 
partment, has been published. There are 


a number of fine views of the college and 
city. 

The Class of 1909 has elected the fol- 
lowing Ariel Board: Editor-in-chief, 
T. J. Mulcare; business manager, W. C. 
Maurice; assistant manager, B. R. Bristol; 
artists, Miss Mary Robinson, R. G. Rams- 
dell and Isaac Ellis; photographer, R. L. 
Gilman; associate editors, Miss Ethel 
Southwick, Miss Ruth Reynolds, G. S. 
Morris, ke- bh, Chase. K.-S; Abbott, DC. 
Deyette and S. G. Johndroe. The busi- 
ness manager is to receive twelve per cent. 
of the money received for advertising, ’ 
and the assistant six per cent. 

A new arrangement of elective courses 
has been made, to go into effect next fall. 
By this new arrangement students in the 
classical course are compelled to choose 
three majors from the language groups, 
and minors from the other groups. Stu- 


dents in the literary-scientific department 


must select a major in the philosophical 
or in the scientific group, and minors from 
groups from which majors are not chosen, 
A major consists of three courses of three 
or more hours. A. minor of two courses 
in a subject, taken in consecutive years. 

On Wednesday, May 15, the Delta Sig- 
ma and Lambda Iota Fraternities played 
a ball game on the campus. The former 
fraternity won by a score of seven to 
Puree. 

The second baseball hop of the season 
was held Thursday evening, May 16th. 


BASEBALL. 


VERMONT 6—COLBY O. 


The University of Vermont won her 
first home game on April 30, when she 
shut out Colby with the score of 6 to o. 
The game was practically won in the first 
inning by the long hits of Williams, Whit- 
ney, Collins and Watkins. Captain 
Whitney pitched a great game, in spite of 
the drizzling rain which fell throughout 
the afternoon. Colby made but two hits, 
and not one of them saw third base. 

Vermont’s fielding was excellent. Bur- 
rington, behind the bat, showed up strong 
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and his catch of a foul fly in the sixth 
inning is especially worthy of mention. 
Gardner and Williams played in their 
usual good form at second base and short- 
stop. In the fifth inning Pattridge’s 
throw to Ist when the ball hit Umpire 
Wobddward in the legs, enlivened things 
somewhat. It was surely good baseball, 
with but two errors chalked up against 
Vermont. The game was called after the 
eighth inning on account of the rain. 

It was the first appearance of the college 
.band, now an established feature of our 
games. ‘ 

Grow, Vermont's center fielder was un- 
able to play on account of illness. 

The summary of the game follows: 


VERMONT. 
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Whitney, Collins; three-base hits, Williams; 
stolen bases, Gardner, Williams, Burrington, 
White 2; first base on balls, off Whitney 3, 
off Good 8; first base on errors, Vermont 4, 
Colby 1; left on bases, Vermont 9, Colby 3; 
struck out, by Whitney 8, by Good 11; double 
plays, Pattridge to Gardner to Watkins; hit 
by pitched ball, Watkins, Williams; time 1:40; 
umpire, Woodward. 


VERMONT I4—COLBY 0. 


Vermont shut out Colby on May 1, 
scoring 14 runs herself. Hunt pitched 
his first game in great form, striking out 


ro men, and allowing only two hits. Col- 
by failed to see third base at all. Ver- 
mont played errorless ball which, together 
with the nine errors of the visitors and the 
nine hits off the Colby pitcher, fully ac- 
counts for the final score. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh tb po ae 
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Earned run, Vermont 1; two-base hits, Gard- 
ner, Williams, Dwyer; three-base hits, Bur- 
rington, Pattridge; sacrifice hit, Williams,; 
stolen base, Hunt; first base on balls, off Hunt 
2, off Thompson 4; first base on errors, Ver- 
mont 5; left on bases, Vermont 5, Colby 4; 
struck out, by Hunt 10, by Thompson 10; hit 
by pitched ball, Whitney, Watkins, Dwyer; 
time, 1:40; umpire, Woodward. 


DARTMOUTH 7—VERMONT 6. 


On May 2, the-University of Vermont 
lost to Dartmouth with the score, 6 to 
7. Vermont was clearly better than the 
visitors in both batting and fielding, and | 
poor base-running was responsible for 
Dartmouth’s victory. The feature of the 
game was primarily Collins’s pitching. 
Williams’ fielding at second was also re- 
markable. Collins caught a swift liner 
from Skillin in the eighth. 

At the first of the seventh inning the 
score stood 5 to 1 in favor of Vermont, 
but this was Dartmouth’s lucky inning. 
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When Richardson was declared safe at 
home on a throw from Gardner, and with 
two out and two on bases, Glaze hit a 
high fly to right field, which White mis- 


judged, bringing in two runs. Glaze 
scored on Schildmiller’s hit. Collins 
threw Schildmiller out at second. In the 


second half of the seventh, Pattridge 
walked, but was caught out at first, and 
Gardner and Grow went down on two 
easy infield put-outs. 

Both teams started the ninth with the 
score still 5 to 5, but in this inning Dart- 
mouth scored twice and Vermont but 
once, and the game was Dartmouth’s, 
7 to 6. | 

There was a good attendance of 1,200 
people and plenty of excitement. 

The summary follows: 


DARTMOUTH. 

ab r bhutb po ase 
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VERMONT 

ab r bh th po a e 
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Earned runs, Dartmouth 3, Vermont 1: iwo- 
base hits, Shopperly, Glaze, Collins, Pattridgc¢: 
sacifice hits, A. McLane, Burrington, White; 
stolen bases, Schildmiller, Hobart, A. McLane, 
Gardner 2, Grow, Whitney; first base on ba'!s, 
off Glaze 1, off Collins 2; first base on errors, 
Dartmouth 3, Vermont 3; left on bases, Dart- 
mouth 4, Vermont 6, struck out, by Giaze 5, 
by Collins 9; passed balls Shopperly; time 
2:05; umpire, Woodward. 


VERMONT I—HoLy CROSS 0. 


On May 7, from six o'clock until after 
seven, Vermont played a seven-inning 
game of baseball with Holy Cross and 
won out, I to o. Vermont scored the 
only run of the game in the fourth inning. 
Grow hit safe and stole second. Collins 
lined out a three-bagger, Grow scored, 
and the game was won. 

Collins’ pitching was beautiful and it 
was worthily supported. Hunt made a 
sensational catch in right field, and Gard- 
ner one in short left field. Burrington 
caught some hard fouls and Williams 
was ready as ever at second. 

The summary follows: 
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Earned runs, Vermont; two-ase hits, Whit- 
ney, Manfield; three-base hit, Collins; sacrifice, 
Grow; stolen bases, Grow, Mansfield: first base 
on balls, off Dowd 1; first base on errors, Ver- 
mont 1; left on bases, Vermont 5, Holy Cross 4; 
struck out, by Collins 4, by Dowd 4; passed 
ball, Burrington; time, 1:10; umpire, Hazelton. 


VERMONT II—ITUFTS I. 


On May 10, Vermont defeated Tufts 
by the score of rr tor. Hunt pitched an 
excellent game for Vermont, allowing the 
visitors two hits, striking out eleven, and 
giving but one base on balls. We scored 
11 hits, got 6 bases on balls, and only 3 
of our men struck out. 
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Although the day was cold and windy, 
only three errors were chalked up against 
Vermont. The feature of the game was a 
difficult stop and a long throw by Gardner. 
In the sixth inning, Pattridge ran after a 
foul fly back of third base, struck his knee 
on a roller and left the game after finish- 
ing the inning. Scott was substituted in 
his place. 

Vermont's batting was exceptional. 
Burrington made the first home run of 
the season in the sixth inning, he and 
Gardner both scored three-baggers and 
Collins and Watkins two-baggers. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
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TUFTS. 
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Earned runs, Vermont 6; two-base hits, Wat- 
kins, Collins; three-base hits, Gardner, Bur- 
rington; home run, Burrington; sacrifice hit, 
Williams; stolen bases, Burrington, Watkins, 
Scott; first base on balls, off Hunt 1, off Ting- 
ley 6; first base on errors, Vermont 3, Tufts 
1; left on bases; Vermont “10, 
struck out, by Hunt 11, by Tingley 3; passed 
ball, Boyd; wild pitch, Tingley; hit by pitched 
ball, Collins; time, 1:45; umpire, Woodward. 


TUFTS 7—VERMONT 6. 


On May 11, the day after the Junior 
Prom., Vermont lost to Tufts, score 6 to 
7. Although Vermont scored 11 hits and 
Tufts but 7, Vermont also made 5 errors 
and ‘Tufts but 1. Whitney pitched the 


WULUS* so” 


first five innings and was then relieved by 
Collins. Priest, for the visitors passed 
eight men and struck out only 3, but his 
support was superb. 

In the ninth inning, Grow, running to 
third, collided with Dustin, who covered 
the bag. Both men were thrown, but in 
his final scramble for the base, Grow was 
declared out on an extremely difficult 
decision. Hunt turned his ankle sliding 
for home on the eighth and Higgins was 
substituted. Pattridge’s lame knee pre- 
vented his playing more than one inning, 
and Scott was substituted. 

With the score 7 to I in the seventh, 
Vermont rallied desperately, scored four 
runs in that inning and one in the ninth 
but could not get another man around the 
bases. 

The summary follows: 
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Harned runs, Tufts 1, Vermont 1; two-base 
hits, Gardner, Williams; three-base-hits, Dus- 
tin, Knight 2; sacrifice hits, Dustin, Gallagher; 
stolen bases, Gallagher 2, Gardner, Williams 2, 
Whitney, Burrington; first base on balls, off 
Priest 8, off Whitney 3; double play, Gallagher 
to Dustin; first base on errors, Tufts 4, Ver-. 
mont 1; left on bases, Tufts 8, Vermont 9; 


' struck out, by Priest 3, by Whitney 9, by Col- 


lins 4; hits off Whitney in 5 1-3 innings 5, off 
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Collins in 8 2-3 innings 2; passed balls, Boyd, 
Burrington ; hit by pitched ball, Gallagher; 
time, 2:00; umpire, Woodward. 


VERMONT I16—NOoRWICH 3. 


On May 13, Norwich University put 
up a very inferior game of baseball and 
went down before Vermont with the score 
16 to 3. The bright, warm afternoon 
drew a small crowd who were perhaps 
~ amused at the game which could scarcely 
be called interesting. Coach Hays worked 
out the substitutes, all of whom showed 
up finely. Vermont's batting and base 
stealing were the features of the game. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh th po ae 
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1 [SC 2 Vale Ome tet () 
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ioe foc on) ey i Deeleeom O4o. Ot 1 
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Earned runs, Vermont 4; two-base hits, Gard- 
ner, Williams, Cassidy; three-base hit, Burring- 
ton; sacrifice hit, Knight; stolen bases, Wil- 
liams 2, Whitney, Grow 38, Burrington 2, Pat- 
tridge, Hayden; first base on balls, off Cole 7; 
hits off Whitney 1 in 3 innings, off Collins 2 
in 6 innings; first base on errors, Vermont 2, 
Norwich 4; left on bases, Vermont 11, Nor- 
wich 3; struck out, by Whitney 3, by Cole 5; 
double plays, Scott to Watkins to Burrington, 
Higgins to Watkins; passed ball, Hayden; 
wild pitch, Cole; hit by pitched ball, Whitney, 
Higgins, Schakowski; time 1:45; umpire, 
Hazelton. 


VERMONT 8—M. A. C. 1. 


On May 16, the Amherst Aggies lost to 
Vermont by .a.score of 8. to 1... The 
visitors were easy game for Collins, who 
gave hits to only two of them, but Ver- 
mont got after Hubbard, the Massachu- 
setts pitcher, for eight hits and five bases 
on balls. ‘Vermont had no especially 
lucky inning, scoring in five out of eight. 
Amherst scored in the fourth, when their 
captain, Cobb, opened the inning with a 
hit, got second on a passed ball, third on 
a fielder’s choice, and home on a sacrifice. 

A long, running catch by Williams, and 
a long throw to first for a put-out by 
Gardner were features of the game. It 
rained continually from the fourth inning 
to the end of the game. 

The summary follows: 
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Earned runs, Vermont 8; two-base hits, 
Williams, Collins; sacrifice hits, Gardner, Cobb, 
O’Donnell; stolen bases, Whitney, Cobb, O’Don- 
nell, Warner; first base on ball, off Collins 3, 
off Hubbard 5; first base on errors, Vermont 2, 
Aggies 2; left on bases, Vermont 8, Aggies 8; 
struck out, by Collins 12, by Hubbard 6; 
passed balls, Burrington 3, Smith 2; hit by 
pitched ball, Whitney, Clark; time, 1:40; um- 
pire, Woodward. 
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VERMONT 9—M. A. C, o. 


On May 17, Vermont again defeated 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
this time shutting them out with the score 
g too. Capt. Whitney pitched for Ver- 
mont and Capt. Cobb for the visitors. 

In the third inning O’Grady knocked a 
high fly into short left field—Higgins and 
Gardner ran after it, came together with 
terrific force, and were knocked senseless. 
Gardner’s collarbone was broken, and 
Higgins was injured in the head. Berry 
who was substituted for Higgins, caught 
a hard fly,,and made good at the bat. 
Scott played in Gardner’s place. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
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Karned runs, Vermont 2; two-base hit, Shat- 
tuck; stolen bases, Cobb, Warner 2, Gardner, 
Williams, Berry; first on balls, off Whitney 4, 
off Cobb 2; first base on errors, Vermont 5; 
left on bases, Amherst 7, Vermont 8; struck 
out, by Cobb 6, by Whitney 8; passed ball, 
Burrington; wild pitch, Cobb; hit by pitched 
ball, Pattridge; time, 1:50; umpire, Woodward. 


TUFTS 66—VERMONT 51. 


VISITORS WON FIRST DUAL TRACK MEET 
ON UNIVERSITY FIELD.—M—TUFTS MEN 
BEST ON DASHES AND VERMONT IN 
LONG DISTANCE EVENTS—WON THREE 
PLACES IN TWO-MILE RACE—NINE 
VS WON. | 


In the first dual meet held on the new 
held, Vermont was defeated bp the strong 
Tufts Track Team by a score of 66 to 51. 
This score is much better than was ex- 
pected by the track men at Vermont. On 
the whole, Tufts was faster in the dashes, 
while Vermont ran away easily with near- 
ly everything in the long distance runs 
and in the hurdles. Green won 16, and 
Swartz and Colbert 13 points for Tufts, 
while White captured thirteen for Ver- 
mont. 

The feature of the meet was the two- 
mile race in which Vermont won all three 
places. Ball set a quick pace for this race 
and kept well ahead until the last lap, 
when his place was taken by Stevens and 
a pace was kept up which simply ran the 
Tufts men off their feet. Tufts had con- 
fidently expected to win this race and laid 
a clever trap for Merrihew, who was the 
only man they feared; just at the critical 
time, however, Merrihew outwitted them 
and in a fine burst of speed left all the 
Tufts men far in the rear. Stevens took 
first place in this race with Ball second 
and Merrihew who had already won the 
mile race came in third. The time made 
was IO minutes, 46 seconds, the fastest 
time that has been made in meets this 
spring among the New England colleges 
which enter the Worcester meet. At this 
rate, Vermont should be sure of a place 
in this event at Worcester next Saturday. 

Vermont showed up well in the hurdles, 
White, Spelman, Vail and Gebhardt win- 
ning places. In the shot put, White eas- 
ily won first’ place, while Cassidy made 
good for second. Vermont was weakest 
in the jumping and pole vaulting and. the 
Tufts men showed up well in these events. 
In the 4 mile race Campbell gave Powers 
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the race of his life and lost by less than 
ayard. Boyd and Swartz of ‘Tufts made 
a strong combination in the dashes, 

The following men won their “V-” 
Ball, Merrihew, Orton, Campbell, Spel- 
man, Vail, A. F. Stevens, Cassidy and 
White. 

The officials of the meet were: Referee 
and starter, Dr. H. H. Cloudman; clerks 
of course, Burke, ’08, Mulcare, ’og, and 
Lovely, ’10; judges at finish, Professor 
Wren, Tufts, Professor Butterfield, Pro- 
fessor Jacobs; field judges, W. C. Hazel- 
ton, Professor Pierce, A. C. Woodward, 
'07; timers, Professor Stetson, Professor 
Andrews, Professor Warfield; measurers, 
S. W. Moore, Tufts, Wilson, ’o9, Pike, 
‘09; announcer, Mevis, ’oo. 


EVENTS. 


100 yard dash—First, Boyd, T., second, 
Swartz, T., third, White V., time 10 3-5 seconds. 

High jump—First, Colbert, T., second and 
third, tie, Badger, V., and Green, T., height 5 
fee 5 1-4 inches. 

One mile run—First, Merrihew, V., second, 
Orton, V., third, Hubbard, T.; time 4 minutes, 
48 seconds. 

16 pound shot put—First, White, V., 34 feet, 
10 inches; second, Cassidy, V., 33 feet, 10 3-4 
inches; third, Green, T., 33 feet, 1 1-4 inches. 

880 yard run—First, Powers, T., second, 
Campbell, V., third, Master, V.; time, 2 minutes, 
7 seconds. 

220 yard dash—First, Swartz, T., second, 
pero. tuird, Northrup, V.,. time, .24 1-5 
seconds. 

Broad jump—First, Green, T.., second, Col- 
bert, T., third, White, V.; distance 20 feet, 7 
inches. j 

440 yard dash—First, Swartz, T., second, 
Campbell, V., third, Master, V.; time, 55 3-5 
seconds. 

Hammer throw—First, Green, T., second, 
Towsley, T., third, Ross, V.; distance, 85 feet. 

120 yard hurdles—First, Colbert, T., second, 
Spelman, V., third, Gebhardt, V.; time 18 4-5 
seconds. 

Pole vault—Green, T., Towsley, T., and Zel- 
ler, T., tied at 8 feet, 3 inches. 

Two mile run—First, Stevens, V., second, 
Ball, Vt., third, Merrihew, V.; time, 10 minutes, 
46 seconds. 

220 yard hurdles—First, White, V., second, 
Vaile, V., third, Smith, T.; time 28 seconds. 


THE 1908 ARIEL is now on sale. It con- 
tains more pages and more illustrations than 
ever before. The price of the book is $1.75 and 
on out of town orders an extra 25¢ is charged. 


The following letter is being sent to 
each alumnus of three years standing: 


ASSOCIATE ALUMNI 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AND 
STATE, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
BURLINGTON, V’., May I, 1907. 
To the Associate Alumni :— 

The committee, appointed by you at 
the last annual meeting to confer with a 
committee, which the ‘Trustees of the 
University were requested to appoint, for 
the purpose of devising a more efficient 
plan for securing Alumni representation 
upon the Board of Trustees, presents 
herewith its report: 

Your committee has held several con- 
ferences with the members of the Board. 
of Trustees designated for that purpose 
and has agreed with the committee of the 
Board of Trustees, to recommend the 
adoption of the plan embodied in the pro- 
posed constitution of the Associate Alum- 
ni and in resolutions, which the committee 
of the Trustees will recommend that the 
Board of Trustees shall adopt. 

In brief, the plan proposed is this: At 
least one vacancy upon the present Board 
of Trustees on the part of the University 
is to be provided each year and graduates 
of the University in all departments who 
have been graduated for at least three 
years, together with non-graduates, who 
are members of classes that have been 
eraduated for at least three years, and 
who have shown their interest in the 
University by becoming members of the 
Associate Alumni, shall be requested to 
select by ballot a candidate for the vacant 
position of trustee, whom they will re- 
commend to the board for election. A 
nominating committee elected by the 
Associate Alumni is provided for and is 
required to present to the alumni at least 
three persons to be voted for, for each 
vacancy to be filled. 

It is also provided that any twenty-five 
persons, who are entitled to vote for alum- 
ni trustees, may by a petition in writing 
addressed to the nominating committee 
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place a candidate in nomination, whose 
name shall be submitted on the official 
ballots. The ballots are to be sent out by 
and returned to the registrar or some 
other officer of the University, and are to 
be counted with the co-operation of some 
member or members of the nominating 
committee of the alumni. The result of 
the ballot is not to be announced until the 
-annual meeting of the Associate Alumni 
at Commencement time in June. Each 
trustee elected in this manner will be re- 
quested to resign at the end of four years 
from ‘the time when he was elected, and 
in this manner, one vacancy on the Board 
of Trustees will be provided each year, 
so that the Alumni will be called upon 
every year to designate a man, who shall 
be their representative upon the board. 
This plan will give the alumni the selec- 
tion of four of the nine trustees on the 
part of the University. 

The present charter of the University 
provides that its trustees shall be a self 
perpetuating body; that is, that the trus- 
tees shall hold office for life and in case 
of a vacancy that the remaining trustees 
shall choose a person to fill the same. To 
procure an amendment to the charter, 
which would permit of direct election of 
some number of trustees by the alumni, 
would involve going to the State Legisla- 
ture and has seemed to your committee, 
as well as to the members of the Board of 
Trustees, an undesirable thing to attempt. 
This plan was tried by Dartmouth, when 
a very similar change was desired, and 
the conditions imposed by the New 
Hampshire Legislature, upon granting 
the amendment to the charter, were so 
unsatisfactory that all who were inter- 
ested in the college agreed that it would 
be unwise to accept the amendment. 

‘T’o obviate this difficulty, it 1s proposed 
to adopt substantially the same plan that 
has worked so successfully at Dartmouth. 
The committee on the part of the trustees 
will recommend that the trustees adopt 
resolutions requesting the alumni to pre- 
sent candidates for election to the board 
in the way that has been outlined, and 


Crabs, etc. 


while the Board of Trustees has not had a 
formal meeting to consider the subject, 
nearly, if not all, of the individual ‘mem- 
bers, have expressed themselves as being 
favorable to it. The President of the 
University has-addressed a letter to your 


committee requesting it to put the plan 


in operation this spring, as there now 
exists a vacancy. upon the board, because 
of the death of Hon. George Grenville 
Benedict, one of the oldest and most 
respected graduates of the University, and 
the oldest trustee in point of service. 

In view of the impossibility of calling 
a meeting of the Associate Alumni, which 
would be attended by any considerable 
number, before Commencement time next 
year, and in view of the authority con- 
ferred upon your committee by the resolu- 
tion of last June to take such steps as 
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might seem best for bringing about the 
desired change, your committee has ac- 
ceded to the request of the President, and 
acting as the first nominating committee, 
presents to the Alumni entitled to vote 
under the proposed plan, the names of 
three graduates of the University, to be 
voted for to fill the position of trustee, 
when elected thereto by the Board of 
Trustees. | 
~ In view of the delays, which have 
necessarily been experienced in getting 
this matter in shape to submit to the 
Alumni, your committee has placed the 
time for return of ballots this year at 
June 15th, which will give time for them 
‘to be counted, so that the result can be 
announced at the annual meeting in June, 
when, of course, the entire action of your 


committee in proceeding as it has at the 


president’s request, will be subject to your 
ratification. 

Mr. Benedict was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the trustees, which 
transacted much of the routine business 
of the University and from the nature 
of the calls to be made upon it, this com- 
mittee has always been made up of resi- 
dents of Burlington and its immediate 
vicinity. The death of Mr. Benedict, and 
the life-long service which he has been 
able to render to the University by reason 
of his location, emphasize again the value 
to the University of having for trustees 
men who, by reason of their location, are 
able to take an active part in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. It has seemed to 
your committee very desirable that the 
vacancy created by the death of Mr. 
Benedict be filled by someone who, by 
reason of his geographical location, can 
be in constant touch with the University’s 
affairs, and your committee has accord- 
ingly made its selections with that end 
in view. All of the candidates are young 
men in the prime of life and representa- 
tive of the progressive and loyal spirit 
of the younger alumni. Their names are 
presented in alphabetical order, with a 
brief biographical sketch of each. 

A copy of the proposed constitution of 
the Associate Alumni is also enclosed. 
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We trust that the alumni will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, which is now 
afforded, to express their preference as 
to the trustee now: to be chosen, and that 
each one to whom the ballot is sent, will 
take the pains to consider the matter and 
return his vote before June -r5th. 


Let us have a large attendance at the 


annual meeting of the association on 
Tuesday morning of Commencement 
week, and a full discussion of the pro- 
posed plan. If it is to be a success, the 
alumni must assume the responsibility 
which it places upon them, and give their 
thoughtful and careful attention to dis- 
charging their share of the duty of watch- 
ing for the welfare of the University. 

RosBert A. LAWRENCE, 1899, 

Eiias LYMAN, 1870, 

Davis R. DEwEy, 1879, 

Committee. 


CANDIDATES FOR ALUMNI TRUSTEE. 


Thomas C. Cheney, 1891. Born Octo- 
ber 10, 1868, at Morristown, Vt.; pre- 
pared for college at People’s Academy, 
Morrisville, Vt.; graduated, U. of Vt., 
with degree of A. B., 1891; admitted to 
Vt. Bar, 1895; State's Attorney for La- 
moille County, 1g00-1902; ‘Assistant 
Clerk of Vt. House of Representatives, 
1894-1898; Clerk Vt. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1898-1906; Member and 
Speaker of present Vt. House of Repre- 
sentatives; Director of Vt. Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company since 1900; Trustee 
of People’s Academy, Morrisville, Vt.; 
Chairman School Directors of Morris- 
town, Vt., 1896-1902; Founder’s Day 
Orator, U. of Vt., 1907; practiced law as 
partner of Hon. George M. Powers, 1895- 
1904, at Morrisville, Vt., where he now 
resides and is engaged in the practice 
of his profession. 

Edward) Hy. Deavitt, s1s03) 8 Born 
December 1, 1871, at Moretown, Vt.; 
prepared for college at Washington 
County Grammar School at Montpelier, 
Vt.; graduated, U. of Vt., with degree of 
Ph. B., 1893; graduated, Harvard Univ- 
ersity, with degree of LL. B., 1896; ad- 
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mitted to Vt. Bar and to Mass. Bar, 1896; 
practiced law in Boston with Kendall, 
Moore & Burbank, 1896-1897, and since 
that time in Montpelier, Vt.; Member of 
present State Board of Bar Examiners ; 
Trustee Washington County Grammar 
School; elected Treasurer of the State of 
Vermont, 1906 and now acting as such; 
resides in Montpelier, Vt. 

Edmund C. Mower, 1892. Born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1869, at Morristown, Vt.; pre- 
pared for college at People’s Academy, 
Morrisville, Vt.; graduated, U. of Vt., 
with degree of A. B., 1892; graduated, 
University of the City of N. Y., with 


degree of LL. B., 1896; received degree 
ofece Nc. at Wi of- Vtsunmscotrse, 1904 5 
admitted to Vt. Bar, 1896; Assistant 
Clerk Vt. House of Representatives, 
1896-1898; State’s Attorney, Chittenden 
County, 1900-1902; Judge of City Court, 
Burlington, Vt., 1905, to present time; 
Member of present Board of Library 
Commisioners of City of Burlington, Vt. ; 
Member of present State Board of Bar 
Examiners; Founder’s Day Orator, U. of 
Vt., 1905; practiced law since 1896 in 
Burlington, Vt., where he now resides, as 
member of firm of Cushman & Mower 
and later of firm of Darling & Mower. 


= pointers to dairymen. 


dressing, 


$832.50 a yearis big profit from 7 cows. 
ZAlmost $120 a year Per COw on an average. 
More than many dairymen make on their whole herd. 
Ba This man’s own story, telling just how he did it,— and is 
doing it today,— makes mighty interesting reading. 
Minit he gives valuable advice regarding selection of 
m stock, feeding, handling of product, etc. Every fine is 
@ chuck full of interesting, practical, money-making 


Every one milking cows should read it. 
If you write today, asking for “‘ Profit Book- 
let No. 188 ”, you will geta copy FREE, by ad- \& 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO.\\ 
466 BELLOWS FALLS. VERMONT \ 
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MORE HAMMOND TYPEWRITERS DUR- 
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ING THE MONTH OF MARCH 1907 THAN 
IN ANY FORMER MONTH OF THE 24 


YEARS OF OUR EXISTENCE. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
69th to 70th STREETS and EAST RIVER, 
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EDITORIAL. 


DO we realize the mere external beauty 
of our college? We are all prone to over- 
look and forget the finer things that lie 
around us, but, on these fine June days, we 
should open our eyes and see and appreciate. 
The broad stretch of green campus, the lofty 


dignity of the tall elms and the shadowy 


coolness of the green beneath, the scholarly 
aloofness of our college buildings, and be- 
yond all the serrated line of the Adiron- 
dacks and the long verdant foothills and 
blue heights of the old Green Mountains, 
these are things which we can never afford 
to overlook or forget. What millions of en- 
dowment could take the place of all this? 


What | architectural 


splendor could so 


awaken our affections? 


WITH eleven games to our credit and 
seven against us we may well be proud of 
this season’s baseball record. Not only 
were our men fast and skillful but they were 
gentlemen and true sportsmen, every one. 
We may cordially and honestly say of them, 
that they stood for all that was best in 
“Vermont” traditions, that they held her 
name high among American colleges, and 
were in every way worthy to represent her. 


ABOUT a dozen songs were submitted 
in the Boulder Society’s song competition. 
The prize goes to Mr. Everett’ H. Bridge- 
man, ’06, whose song “Vermont Our Alma 
Mater,” has all the rhythm and spirit of a 
battle-song and all the hearty sentiment 
necessary to arouse the emotions of college 
men. We believe that this is a song to 
win games with. ) 

A copy of this song will be sent with 
every Cynic. Let everyone learn it and 
sing it Commencement week, and whenever 
“Vermont Our Alma Mater” is sung, let 
every man rise and remove his hat. 
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ON the subject of our Williams game 
celebration, One is tempted to remain silent. 
But it is necessary that something be said. 
It is but fair to the great bulk of the “Stu- 
dent Body,” that this matter should be put 
in a proper light. 

We had gained a glorious victory. Ver- 
mont players had met and defeated in fair 
and hearty contest, a band of well nigh per- 
fect players; as clean and skillful a body of 
sportsmen and gentlemen as can anywhere 
be found. Every Vermont man was proud 
of the victory, proud of the pitcher who had 
completely dominated the game; proud of 
the players who had one and all given him 
perfect support. It is small wonder that 
they rallied at the sound of the chapel bell 
and marched through the city, three hundred 
strong, with torches, and a band to lead 
them. It was fitting and proper that they 
should take possession of the band-stand 
and execute a war dance in the park. This 
was the celebration of the student body, the 
entirely wholesome overflow of animal- 
spirits and kindling of sentiment which 
leaves a man richer and better than it found 
him. 

What followed was not a part of the 
celebration. It was entirely unpremeditated. 
It was not participated in by the students 
as a body. It is safe to say that not more 
than twenty students were in any way en- 
gaged in the fight. In the mind of the 
writer the indescretion of the Traction Com- 
pany’s officials was at the bottom of the 
trouble. If the little superintendent had 
said: ‘““Boys, you have won a good victory 
and you have a right to celebrate. Jump 
on and ride up the street if you like, but 
we must keep our schedule.” It would have 
been three times three for Tommy Jones and 
the Traction Company. 

However, there was in this mixup one 
element, an element of “‘muckerism,” which 


every true “Vermont” gentleman will repu- 
diate, and that was the throwing of eggs 
and the attack upon the police., It is a 
cowardly, a nasty thing for any man to 
stand off and throw eggs, and to attack a 
man who is doing his duty is the act of a 
ruffian and a bully. This was not the ac- 
tion of the students. It was the action of 
one or two over-excited individuals. ‘The 
student sentiment is and was at the time 
a sentiment of disapproval. 

The Cynic recommends that a college- 
meeting be called and a delegation chosen 
to meet the Chief of Police and apologize, 
Orwatnlen- sex plain, 


IN view of the fact that the eyes of all 
the world are turned toward the slowly 
awakening China, the following extracts 
from the report of Arthur Rugh of the 
Shanghai Y. M. C. A. are peculiarly sig- 
nificant: | 

In eight years the Association has grown 


from nothing to a $50,000 home and a mem- 


bership of 355, 16 per cent. of whom are 
Christians. 
At the weekly religious meetings the av- 


erage attendance during the last year was 


263. | 

Last fall an athletic meet was held under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., with thir- 
teen entering institutions and 3,000 specta- 
tors. 

The Association shows an enrollment of 
144 students in the evening classes and 
mentions packed halls at the educational 
lectures. 

These and many other things show that 
the nation is stirring with new life. The 
Chinaman is eagerly seeking enlightenment 
in regard to education of body and mind; 
and who can imagine the untold good that 
may come from an agency that ministers to 
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these wants and at the same time points the 
way to a higher life with the light of Chris- 
tianity ? 


THE MORNING AND THE EVENING. 


The way of life stretched broad and 
bright in the fresh morning of youth. Even 
the obscurity of the past seemed roseate in 
the kindly glow that permeated all and hur- 
ried eager feet down the broad smooth way. 
At the portal which stands inviting and 
rose-entwined at the end of youth, the gate- 
kkeeper questioned all who came. Eager- 
eyed and pressed with haste a fair girl 
would have passed. 

“Whither goest thou, O slender maid?” 
said the gate-keeper. 

With crowding words she answered: 
“Seest thou that height that rises apart from 
the others, above yonder mists of the fu- 
ture? There am I bound, where black- 
clothed men and radiant women hold con- 
verse and dine and dance. I am beautiful 
and they shall pay me court.” 

“Pass on,’ the keeper said with stoic 
mien, and hurriedly she ran into the enfcld- 
ing mists. 

Next came a stooping youth, his brow 
with introspection overcast. Small heed 
gave he to the incense of the roses or the 
spring warmth of the air. 

“My destination is that strange peak 
whose top is never seen. My destiny is to 
look a little farther than my fellows and 
try to penetrate the mysteries of the gods.” 

“Pass on,” the keeper said, and for an 

instant a cold smile of scornful pity crossed 
his sad grave face. 
With virile strut and swaggering and 
ever and anon the clank of steel, a broad- 
chested lad answered the oft repeated ques- 
> tion. 

“That rugged hill whose encircling mist 
hath a reddish hue is where I prefer to 
climb. My arm is strong and I shall prove 
its strength on many a head before I reach 
the top.” 

Impassively the keeper bade him go, and, 
hand on hilt, he sought the chance to try 
his arm. 

Fair browed and violet-eyed, another 
came from out the roadway’s dim begin- 
ning. | 

“T think strange thoughts, and beautiful,” 
she said, “I’ll tell these rare and wondrous 


things to all who care to hear and in re- 
turn they'll lend assistance up the steep 
hill’s slope. Thus shall I gain the heights 
Oi iarnes, 

“Go, and God go with thee.” 

But she heard him not, for even then her 
eyes were fastened on the distant cruel 
heights. 

One who had caught little of the warmth 
that cheered the way stood before the keep- 
er. No kindliness spoke from out his thin 
lips and pale eyes. 

“There is a seat on that barren mountain 
top that I would occupy. “Tis placed above 
the grasp of common men. Broad backs 
and bending shoulders hold it up.” 

He went the way of all with firm, decisive 
step, but never did he take his gaze from 
the high place he sought. 


ok 2 2K K 


The twilight of age spread its gauzy folds 
over the roadway and they who had set out 
so eagerly in the morning asked admittance 
at the cypress-shaded side of the gate, that 
they might pass, seeking rest, into the ob- 
scurity from whence they came. First was 
she of the violet eyes and strange, delight- 
ful thoughts. 

“Ts it well with thee?’ asked the gate- 
keeper. 

Her brow was lined and a look of strange 
surprise filled her face. 

“Some would not listen, but hurried on. 
Some mocked my song and laughed. And 
those whom it comforted were weary and 
could not help me. I went but a little way.” 
And still not understanding, she went into 
the deepening night. 

T’he scholar, still more bent and crowned 
with venerable white, made his reply: 

“T climbed far up, but then a strange 
thing came to pass. I seemed to circle ever 
round and round and never reached the top. 
There was a line I could not overstep. 
While yet I sought to climb, night came.” 

“Ts it well with thee?” said the guardian 
of the portal, as with sunken, restless burn- 
ing eyes, a woman in soft silks and jewels 
came before him. 

“T made them one by one to seek my 
company and, then, when I found I had no 
peer, lo, I saw the asses’ ears of all the 
uselegs, idle herd. I left them that I might 
Testi 

Into the shadows of the gate came a 
heavy tread and clash of steel. 
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“T have conquered many and there are 
many yet with whom I needs must fight, 
but it grows dark and there is no light in 
which to strike. I would not be at your 
black gate if there were any other way. 
But I am not afraid.” 

Last came the tottering steps of him who 
wished to rule. He answered the keeper’s 
query with a sneer. 

“I climbed the height and sat upon the 
throne, but the low born shoulders heaved 
beneath me. They cast me down into the 
jumble of their anarchy and sent me here. 
They call it freedom. Fools! I should have 
stood more firmly on their necks.” 

Thus one by one they came back from 
the heights of fame. and none could say “I 
have done well.” For each had spent the 
day in weary climbing and none had sought 
the pleasant valleys of content where happi- 
ness awaited them. 


Pe eee 


EVEN A CHORUS GIRL. 


Chuck up, old girl, chuck up; 

Things are not so bad as they seem, 
Why, don’t you see, they might be worse, 
So bite yourself and beam. 


“That’s right, bite yourself, you fool, 
you. Don’t you know you can’t chew and 
sing at the same time?’ Annie’s tongue, 
as she sang and put on make-up, had been 
caught between her teeth as her jaws 
closed on the gum. 

She sat in her little seven by nine thing 
of a room, courteously termed a dressing 
room, and applied rouge with a liberal, 
somewhat too liberal hand. ‘That was 
the one habit of her chorus girl days that 
she could not get rid if. The other things, 
not to be mentioned, she had shaken off to 
some extent. 
did love to lay the make-up on thick. 

She had beauty, to which, mainly, was 
due her rise in the “profession.” She 
was small, dainty of person ; but the graces 
of her body did not compare with the 
beauties of her face. Bright blue eyes, 
features, not perhaps regular, but piquant, 
and a thick glistening mass of brown 
hair made up a face and head of ‘rare 
loveliness. She knew all this and banked 
on it. She knew it was the means of 


But, above all things, she 


securing her first firm step on that dan- 
gerous ladder—the theatrical profession. 
She had made her first step and she clung 
to it fiercely. And tonight she'had her 
hand outstretched, grasping the next rung. 
She meant to pull herself up. And this 
is to tell, not how she accomplished that, 
but what befell her on that night, and its 
consequences, and what she did. 

If you have never been behind the 
scenes of a theater on the first night of a 
new play and have never felt that sharp 
sudden clutch that seizes one’s heart as 
the overture comes to an end and the final 
signal is given, making you feel that 
things are all over now and you might as 
well be at home and in bed, because you 
feel so ill, you will never be able to wnder- 
stand how wretchedly ill pretty little 
Annie Mulligan felt as she applied the last 
touch of rouge to her plump cheeks. 

Annie Mulligan was her real name, but 
she called herself Rose Suratt. Why, 
she did not know. Except that it seemed 
to sound good to her. And Mulligan 
would never do for a soubrette. Never. 
It was too common—and Irish. 

The rouge applied to her satisfaction, 
she got up, shook herself, arranged her 
rather short skirts, looked in the glass 
and said aloud, “now then you, chuck 
up,’ and went out the door and ran lightly 
down. the narrow iron stairs to the stage. 

Here she found the excitement attend- 
ant upon a first night. Everything was 
in readiness, the stage was “set,” and it 
was nearly eight o’clock. ‘The asbestos — 
curtain had been raised, too. Every foot 
of space on the stage, in the wings, on the 
iron stairs leading to the dressing rooms, 
in the big space just back of the scenes, 
was filled to overflowing with a mass of 
men and girls bewilderingly costumed 
and “made up,” appearing, when you saw 
them quite close, like fanciful grotesque 
creatures. Annie was used to this. She 
avoided everybody and found a place in 
the wings. There was a queer, unusual 
feeling in the pit of her stomach, her 
tongue and lips were parched, and her 
fingers were like ice at the ends. What 


+ 
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was this? Fright? Idiocy! She scouted 
the mere idea—and pinched herself. She 
breathed deep of the mouldy air, as she 
loved the odor and everything pertaining 
to the theater, and thought: this was her 
chance, her great, grand opportunity, and 
she would seize it and make the utmost 
possible of it, or die in the attempt. And 
if she succeeded? She glowed at the 
thought. Why then she would work 
harder than she had ever worked before 
and would make a name and place and 
fame for herself and send money to that 
mother back there in the country, that 
poor old mother who hadn’t heard from 
her—why how long was it? Three 
months? Yes, what a shame! Tomor- 
row, surely tomorrow, she would write. 
A tear welled up in her eye and threatened 
to work havoc on that make-up she had 
spent so much time over, but she took 
hold of herself and said, “Hold on there, 
old girl,’ and the tear didn’t run down 


Satter all, 


Pretty soon the manager, a fat, coarse, 
rum-and-tobacco-smelling creature came 
up, looked her over and asked her how she 
felt. 

‘bum.’ ; 

“Look fine, though,” he replied, eyeing 
her with approval. 

She didn’t like the way he looked at her, 
but he went away in a few minutes and 
left her. 

It was just at this point that she saw 
him 

He stood there, not so very far away, 
young, handsome and attractive in his 
well-fitting evening clothes, totally un- 
aware of the little creature taking in all 
his good points and admiring and ap- 
proving of him. She liked his black 
curly hair, his refined manly face, and 
virile body. She wished he would turn 
and see her. But he didn’t. So she 
moved away and asked a girl who he was. 

So he was the leading man’s friend, 
was he? College boy? Good. You 
don’t say so? How nice. Handsome? 


You bet, 


“Great, isn't he?’ the other girl said. 
Annie thought so, ‘‘Yes,” she answered, 
a new feeling was stealing over her. 

“My, but look at him smile. Look at 
his mouth.” 

Annie looked. 

“Oh, my heavens,” cried the other girl, 
as the fellow’s eyes fell upon Annie, who 
flushed under her paint and turned away. 

Just here the overture ceased. 

The first act was over. This was the 
beginning of the second. The handsome 
fellow stood alone in the wings. But not 
for long. So busy was he watching the 
stage that he did not notice her. She 
stood close, too. When he did notice her 
he jumped—she was the girl whose pic- 
ture he cut out of a paper and put in a 
frame. She was even lovelier than her 
picture, but he wished that her neck and 
shoulders were not so bare and that her 
skirts were a little bit longer. 

She felt his eyes upon her. 

“Awfully hot, isn’t it?” she said. 

eves Nisn’tiit °* 

That was all. But it was enough. She 
liked his voice and his quiet deferential 
manner when he spoke and she noticed 
his hands, for she was very modest and 
lowered her eyes, and noticed the trimmed 
and polished nails and long slim fingers. 
If she dared she would cling to him, 
feigning nervousness on a first night. 
She knew girls who had done this. But 
she, it was queer, had not the necessary 
courage. 

And then she had to go “on.” But he 
watched her and she knew and liked it, 
and felt flattered, and when her chance 
came in one of the songs she threw him 
kisses. Which startled and pleased him. 

The next night she had a big bunch of 
red roses. And she knew. 

Every night now after the play she went 
home in an automobile, a big red thing, 
which puffed and went fast enough to 
make her breath stop. And on the seat 
beside her there was always an enormous 
bunch of roses, red, fragrant, beauties. 
Every night, too, he was at the theater 
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to see her, either in a box, or behind the 
scenes, on the pretext of visiting his friend 
the leading man, but in reality to see and 
talk to her. 

His difference was at once very notice- 
able. He was not at all like the others. 
They had been rather coarse. He was 
nice, and good, she thought; for he talked 
quietly and was always polite and never 
took any liberties. Which was decidedly 
more than she could say of the others. 
She talked to him differently than she had 
to them. She never jollied him. Never 
even so much as laid her hand on his arm. 
He hypnotized her, at least that was the 
only way in which she could explain her 
feeling. And, finally, she gave up trying 
to explain it accepting it meekly; all this 
went on for quite a while. 

How she found out about the other girl 
nobody ever knew. You can usually trust 
a girl to find out about another girl when 
there is a fellow between. It cannot be 
explained. At first, when she first heard 
about her, there was a queer wildly jealous 
feeling plucking away at her breast, tear- 
ing her, eating her. She tried to down it. 
One day she met “‘the other girl,” and ad- 
mired her delicate, high-bred beauty and 
gentle womanly bearing, and thought to 
herself, ““So you are the girl who is going 
to marry him when he is out of college,”’ 
as she dug her nails into her skin. What 
about her—Annie Mulligan? she thought 
bitterly. Over this for a while she 
pondered. 

Then she exerted herself and as a re- 
sult of her exertions the longed-for hap- 
pened, like this: 

He stood very quietly. 

Annie.” 

She trembled. 

“Annie’—he put out his hand and 
touched her timidly as he told her, and 
asked her the oldest question in the world. 

A wild wave of exultation swept over 
her. Her sky was cloudless, full of song, 
success, and gladness, for her extravagant 
dreams had come true, hadn’t they? And 
yet, in the tumultuous fire of happiness a 
speck appeared on the horizon, in the 
shape of the other girl. To be sure—the 
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other girl! What of her? She had al- 
most forgotten her. What wouldn’t she 
have done, have said, but for that others 
one whom she dared not and could not 
mention. — 

As she thought of this he stood there 
waiting. 

She wanted to throw herself upon him. 
She wanted to throw her arms about. his 
neck, pull his face down to hers, and let 
her lips cling lingeringly to his quivering 
sensitive mouth. How, for just one mo- 
ment 

Then “you fool, you,” 
Self 

But she had said nothing aloud. Had 
just stood there, longing with all her be- 
ing. ‘Then she turned and fled up the 
stairs and into her little dressing room 
and threw herself on the floor, and cried 
hopelessly and inconsolably as a little 
Gnild cries: 

In a little while the change came. She 
grew calm. 

The next night she sat in the dressing 
room and acon in the. glassy ihen head 
propped up on her hands. 

She knew, she knew, indeed, how this 
usually ended. She was no fool, often 
and often she had seen it. She looked 
at herself as the tears poured down her 
cheeks, and said, “You poor fool, poor 
little fool.” She couldn’t face him and — 
tell him a lie. He wouldn’t believe her.. 
Besides, he wouldn’t go back to “her,” 
that other one, the beautiful gentle girl 
who had him first. And he ought to do 
that. He must do it. It would be so 
much better for him. So she came to the 
bitter, heart-breaking conclusion that she 
must make’ him pate her. 

After the first act she was again in her 
dressing room. The girl who “shared the 
room with her was there, too, and here 
came the opportunity to put into effect 
her determination. The gloomy pall 
settled itself over her and enveloped her 
still more hopelessly. 

“Um, what a bunch of butes,” said her 
companion in reference to the usual bunch 
of roses on Annie’s table, 


she cried to her- 
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“They are butes.” Annie recklessly 
smeared her lips with the lip-rouge. 

micot a mint, ~aint her’ The. other 
girl was pumping. 

Silence. 

Annie did not hear the question. 
Instead, she had heard the dressing room 
door next to hers, which was the leading 
man’s room, opened, and she new his 
step. Her chance! 

‘“Hie’s a peach, ain’t he?” 
girl was trying a new course. 

Annie’s throat tightened. 

“Peach nothing,” she declared loudly. 
(This was awful). | 

The other girl was powdering her nose 
and didn’t notice the pause. 

“Ain’ta peach? Give him to me then.” 

Annie laughed hysterically. 

“Well,”’ continued the other girl, “what 
do you hang on to him for?” 

“Hang on to him?’’—talking hurried- 
ly—“hang ontohim? I'lltell you. He’s 
rich, awful rich. Isn’t that enough to 
hang on to? And do you know, he’s 
good, purely, simply good.” She 
laughed. “But I don’t care for him. 
Oh, its nice to use an automobile, to have 
flowers, and other things. He don’t see 
through me though. What’s the use of 
throwing all that over, huh?” 

There; all over now. 

“Hush,” said her companion, “he 
might hear you.” 

“Hear me nothing. 
stage.” 

Which was where he was not. He had 
come upstairs to see his friend the lead- 
ing man, and when he had opened the 
dressing room door his shoe had come 
untied, and he had stopped to tie it in 
the doorway, which was next to Annie’s 
door. And her door was open. 

There floated up to Annie from the 
stage, the song: 


The other 


He’s down on the 


She was a jolly good girl! 
She stole her fellow, 
Then gave him back. 


But upstairs Annie was crying. 


’ 


TO. 


LINES TO ——— 

Old man, but no thou art not really old! 

Though thou are venerable and though thy 
years are great ; 

Time hath not pressed thee on amid his fold, 

Of those who live ’mid present pain and 
cold, : 

Nor hath he bent thee down ‘neath cares of 
state. 


Thou still liv’st on though many friends 
are gone, 

The great and small whom thou hast loved 
and known, 

Thou still wilt live though 
depart. 

Still wilt thou live and still be as thou art. 

For only the present passes, and thy heart 

Is neither with the present nor the past, 

But with thy books that fear no age nor 
time. 

And in that ancient fellowship sublime, 

Here mid thy dusty shelves long may’st 
thou last. 


Many more 


ba Pas amos, 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Alone on the deck of the steamer, | watched 

the Aurora 
Waxing and waning in glory. 

The northern aurora, that glimmers and 
faints and grows deeper, 

Now shifting and glowing and fading, now 
arching in thousand-fold splendor, 

Like to the auriate halo that shines o’er the 
brow of our Savior. 


Beaneath me the many-tongued waters told 
ever one long-drawn-out story, 

Soulful and haunting and mystic, and full 
of suggestion of anguish, 

Of tears that should flow and yet flowed not, 
of grief and of stifled emotion, 

Of thought that died struggling unuttered, 
great master-thoughts, burning and lyric, 

Of sorrow and pain and of thirsting, 

And again bursting forth in mad laughter, 
now joyous, now heartless and maudlin, 

But over and over recurring the same tenor, 
sad and insistent, 


The story of gloom and of anguish, 


Of yearning and pain and of madness, 
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Above me the stars in profusion, legion on 
legion’ assembled, 
Studded the blackness of Heaven, like glim- 
mering hints and small visions, 
Of great light seen through a vast darkness, 
Majestic and calm and assuring. 


Long looked I and pondered and mutr- 
murred, the compassion, the might and 
the glory 

Of God who created the splendor, of waters, 
of lights and of planets, 

And me who must stand here with wonder, 
halting, and weak, and unknowing, 

Striving to peer ’neath the surface, debating 
and trusting, and seeking, 

And gazing far into the darkness. 


Tae AOL SOS. 


PRAYER 


Keep my divine part pure, I pray, 

And though I be the most part clay, 
Give that the tiny flame burns bright, 
Small though its compass and its light. 
Let not the sheen of gold bedim 

Nor stain of low desire begrim 

Its falt’ring spark. Let it burn clear, 
Unshaken by a breath of fear. 


—W. M. R. 


SONG. 


Come, dear, into the silver night, 

Come where the moon is clear and bright, 
Soft is the night wind’s quick caress, 
Soft as the folds of your silken dress. 


Into the night, dear, you and TI, 
Down where the glist’ning waters lie, 
Kissed by the moonlight, singing low. 
Into the night, sweet, let us go. 


Under the silent, phantom trees, 
Wooed by the clover scented breeze. 
Dear, if the night could speak for me 
I'd let its music be my plea. 


—W.M.R. 


“THE PASSING OF FRIENDSHIP’ ’(?) 


In a certain Southern college paper we 
run across this question: 
“Is it a thing to lament or to 
rejoice over that friendship among 


men is something to admire of the 
long ago, but that finds no place 
in the busy world of to-day?” 
And if we read further we find: 
“In college life, where friend- 
ship is most marked, students are 
becoming more and more to as- 
sume an attitude of reserve that 
shuts them out from much that 
would make their work more pleas- 
ant and their associations sweeter 
and more helpful. Is it true that 
the world is growing colder each 
day?” 


Think of this! And ask yourself if it is 
really true. . 

Can it be true? We do not think, we 
can not think, that such a statement has 
foundation. An extreme pessimistic view, 
is it not? Surely, it seems to be such. And 
the strangest part of it all is that it comes 
from the lips of a Southerner, whom we 
would expect to be sunny in disposition, 
easy and happy and tolerant, optimistic. 
And we find him sighing plaintively to 
himself: “Is the world growing colder each 
day?” 

“No,” we stand up and cry—‘“no.” We 
are not assuming an “attitude of reserve.” 
We do love our brother beings, and if we 
do not tell them so in words, we tell them 
so in actions,. which count for more. ‘The 
placing of an arm about a fellow’s shoulder, 
the playful mauling, or the biting of an 
ear, or some other foolish action, what do 
they show except friendship close and dear 
between man and man, or boy and boy. 
And how much of such things one sees all 
the time. Only this morning, you remem- 
ber, you saw F catch A about the 
arms and hold him tight while he tickled 
him by biting his ear. And didn’t A : 
when he got a chance, try to return the 
bite? A foolish action, assuredly, but in- 
dicative of friendship. Now don’t imagine 
that you must bite a person’s ear to tell him 
you like him. We don’t think that for a 
moment. It is only one of a thousand little 


signs of friendship that we observe every 


day. College life is filled with them. 

Ah, dear no, we are not growing cold. 
Friendship, love, will ever grow—and never 
die, for the world is builded on them and 
lives on them. —D, 
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TNAIVETE. 


_Wellington’s. forces were carelessly slay- 
ing the last of the Old Guard.. . 

“Waterloodicrous spectacle!” said Napo- 
- leon, nonchalantly. 

Realizing the naive genius & the man, 
we withdrew at random. 


a 


A POLITICONUNDRUM. 


Bones—*‘Kin you tell me, sah, what am 
de diffrunce between Mistah Bryan and 
Mistah Roosevelt, sah?” 

Piveriocutor— ‘I am afraid I cannot, Mr. 
Bones. But tell us, what in your opinion 
is the difference between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan.” 

Bones—‘Well, sah, Mistah Bryan is a 
great Demagogocrat still, sah, but Mistah 
Roosevelt refuses to be a Republicandidate, 
sah, although he is never still, sah.” 

“I see, Mr. Bones. A. mere matter of 
terminology.” 

“Yas, sah. Third terminology, sah.” 

Geeivecood,. Mr. Bones. . Mr..S. C. 
Reech, the popular tenor, will now oblige 
"with the pathetic ballad entitled “Oh Why 
Was the Ocean Built So Close to the 
Shore ?” 


PPIOTIC OPTIMISM. 


The birds are chirping in the trees, 
In fact they almost sing; 

A thick and porous coat of joy 
Is spread o’er everything. 


My heart is frolicing with glee, 
I feel so light and nice; 

The world is full of first-class. air; 
I think I'll eat a slice. 


fot) tr’ Al PANAMA. 


They are trying to dig a big ditch down at 
Panama, 

And, although across the isthmus is not so 
very far, 

Of contracts and contractors there is no 
alarming dearth— 

There are sixteen contracts to every foot of 
earth, 

There are sixteen laborers to every single 
spade, 

And they spend one hour working to six- 
teen in the shade; 


And, if affairs*go on in’ this demoralizing 
way, 

The canal will be contr acted, I have heard 
some people say, 

The canal will be contracted so completely 
out of shape, 

That a rowboat, going through, would cet 
tangled in “red tape!” 


IOWA T BASE USES HAVE WE 
COUR Tres byl anode, 


Methought the shades of athletes long gone 
Stood ae the gym. and with a saddened 
Beheld the “tripping of the light fantastic 
Within. and each one heaved a heavy sigh. 


And bygone scholars, near the Library 
door, 

Stood where in college they had often stood 
before, 

And when they saw the fussing in each 
alcove there 

They cried aloud “And what are the books 


tone? 


ATHLETICS. 
BASEBALL. 


The University of Vermont may well be 
proud of her baseball team. Their playing 
on the week’s trip, including games with 
Amherst, Brown and Holy Cross, was most 
excellent. The-scores, etc:, of the games 
follow : 


AM AER SS Pea Vib RIMON iT: 


On May 22 Vermont lost to Amherst Col- 
lege at Amherst. The score was 4-1. Both 
pitchers worked hard and were well sup- 
ported. In spite of Vermont’s patched-up 
infield, only one error was made. The sum- 
mary : 


VERMONT. 

ab r bh sh pooa e 

Me Lhe ok wet Fal oi we mlm 4. O82 OC Oe Tee 
TAG, 2De wareet eR ee By Ge eel Om. (rot 
OURS Te skin ee 8 One ceo anes OS £0 
CONE OLE Sa il Re rept Rie at Ane An OO): “a fe. O 
Peter ohONes Gs < ik. oh seas oe Ae ee eee i Ge ae Ol 
Peraetas T ys Laie aly osteo es 4 A ORT EO Del) 
Mem ATO! DG. sca dois ak 888 ASetieevOnel. laadl 
ET oT Cae oh ie oi «oa sp Z oaMhmetacce A) d's O 
ENT eR ee ke ne ree PS ST ae | eee: Rae 
OTM A etd the Peni oeass a sl 14224-9 2 
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AMHERST.” 
ab “rr. bh sh po a..e 
AD Gy LT Rhy ER eM eRe da Be Dee eee ee 4)" 4) 
Palmer. 1 Dit... sss eee Pg coal W008 ia Nee a SE BY a I 
Beach MSS)... he eee yh 4 Sg Rs Era eas | 
Danaheys ir Leese eee sees UR) Mea) OO 
NMeOLuiTe 2 21). ieee) ae eter Ae tee UO gO nO 
PTON TY NAC. os Lie oie arene AU OF eo 25 7. 
Michart2. 3D, x aa. eee nerec Se ae CeO ier, 4. 0 
CAaUBshey VCP i aae en pee eee Dee On eee 0 0 
IMGKICG: eo DER ia) aaseeekoe recat at) Us QD Di eo eye 
Totals4: het eee ZO Mer Ot ae eke. Ao 
Score by innings:— 

1 2 2) Se OO Aad eos 9 
Vermontiann nee OnOn ORL Uae One OW Or, 0" 
UAMIREPS tie scise 0°40. 0. +0) 2O0neZ2s0 "2. 2 0-— 4 


Stolen bases, Vermont 8, Amherst 2; first 
base on balls, off McClure 2, off Collins 3; 
struck out, by McClure 8, by Collins 7. 


HOLY CROSS 14, VERMONT 1. 


On May 23, at Worcester, Vermont lost 
10 Lioly Crosse to 1 ‘Bothinitchers: were 
hit hard, as the 11 hits to each team’s credit 
shows. Vermont’s eight errors, many of 
them costly, were responsible for her de- 


teat, The summary 
VERMONT. 
aber (biesh po a e 
(SLOW ENG, Dee pene. eee See Re UD Saas Nia 
Williams se2i veer. sae Da me) sel O 
Wolins, rise. eae ie ee eV oe oS | OA ae 
PSUrrin ston aw ice ieee ae ae eee Di pees Ue) 0 
Watkins 21) Oe vie dee ee 4 er ae OO 
Ratiridge esha sien ee ADO ateariay 1 2 
Bedra di fe geil, Sue eer ae Zin em) ea by QQ 
Berry, ci. cs aeons eee seat Cia) mete meron) © () 
DEOL, 16:58. ss an eee ee eae AO eae eee 
Haunt; Spits By eee ree eaes AC) Oe eeOumO. Ss +O 
Totals; fees sees SE We 7. Whe Smet ei | 
HOGY! CROSS; 

ab r bh sh poa e 
Ligeti 5 Poy eae lee A eee bls (0. -O 
Cai yacr Wi.) ack earners ate 2 eee eg)  )2'() 
Cashene2)) 0 apes sea te ee Gol wesc sO asee 2e L 
Bareys ass? Gey eee es ee De mee OLBT or) 
Sweeney, c. ........ esas Ae eee (eae sO 
Manstelds 1: i eioee eee oe Sl Ope ly see DD) 
Garney, Alb sie ee ee eee 5a ie cua S Or 0 
CO ROUr kes. 3 Dy «Ceara een re Di ola ee Oe oe 0 
shia, dl evetasciel. ae eee! LE Okie UP US ea 
OMear ne eek: ¢ beeen ee Shc we a0 a 20nd as O 
TOtaise.. More. ae oe 43 14 File 0 SZ raat 6 22 

Score by innings:— 

LEZ ASO PEA EO CEG TESS Oo 

TL GLY OT OSES 5 08 AVR eee ta hte Oe OMe ee] 4 
VETTMIONG Tm. Gie ear: LO AA ee SEO ESO eG mre =" 1 


Stolen bases, Vermont 2, Holy Cross 9; base 
on balls, off O’Hearn 3, off Hunt 3; struck out, 
by O’Hearn 4, by Hunt 4; two-base hits, Lar- 
kin, Mansfield, Burrington, Collins. 


VERMONT o, BROWN 1. 


At Providence on May 25th, Vermont 
lost to Brown by a score of I to 0. This 
was by far the best game of the trip. Col- 
lins’ pitching was wonderful. He had Tift 
beaten from the beginning. Both men had 
nine strike-outs to their credit, but while 
Tift passed seven men, Collins let only one 
walk. Collins’ support was not as good 
as that accorded the Brown man, however. 
Brown made the only score of the game in 
the tenth inning. With a man on second, 
Collins threw the ball over Watkins’ head, 
the man on second scored, and the game 


was over. The summary follows: 
BROWN. 
ab r bh sh poa e 
PAM LOM?! Ss Dultenete bape caer ee 5D 0 (OO eee 
OTIES) S.-S ea cen Se ee 8 0-41. Se eee 
BOING, 6G Seite eee ele GE oe een 4. 0.2) 20108 ae 
Pay MONG Srrito set ares 4. °QO Disa eG eee 
IEC: Dien rh ens Wenner eee 4 0 0.080%) 2ee0 
Prods: LD ices eae ee 4 0 (0° 081s a 
PDICKINGON 2D. ee ee 4 0 1. pee eee 
BSUSS,-Ca £. vavs ick. sca eae 3:0 OO ieee 
Peon) UT aYR ts oon eee 4..1 ~L Vi e 
Totais ore ten pee 3). 1.6 “6 as0 awe 
VERMONT. 

ab -r bhi Sheposea ee 
CAO W, 00. L | saoowhgukt hue a ()'» -O\ et re eee 
Pvalliams, 2D: «> sot eee 4.02) Aue eee 
PROUINS | wD leer atc hae eee 4: 0.-0°%:0 Sl ae 
Burrington,(c.9 $2. aaee 3 0 “eo eee 
VAG KING A Dae. cul. eee eee 3 0. Late 
PALLTIAZe OD asus eee ‘52. Ov gil Pe eee 
PCLT Y,, 0: OL; esse tae ee 3 ..0:).0% sO see 
Beard) 1it te ate on ese eee 3 0: 0°"0 Oss Oa 
Paseo ings Teo ey eee caeeee 0°10) O° ae 
DCOUL,, SU Sziget eee 4:90 | DOU 
"TOUS. Sheet 31° 0° 636852650 
*Jones out bunting 3rd strike. None out 


when run was made. 

Score by innings:— 

1 2 B24 S60 (aoe 

NOW D ace as 3 0 0 0. 0-0-0” 0 7040 ar 

Sacrifice hits, Buss, Berry; stolen bases, Ver- 
mont 2, Brown 5; first base on balls, off Tift 
7, off Collins-1;. struck out, by Tift 9, by Col- 
lins 9; double plays, Raymond to Jones, Eldrod, 
Grow to Scott; time, 2.10; umpire, Rock. 


VERMONT 4, NORWICH o. 


On May 28 at the Intercity ball grounds 
Vermont shut out Norwich by. a score of 
4 to o. The crowd was very small; hail, 
rain and snow fell throughout the after- 
noon, and the game was uninteresting. Hunt 
again pitched an excellent game, as the.ten 
strike-outs to his credit prove. The sum- 
mary follows: ! 
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VERMONT. 

ab r bh sh poa e 

EMS |. ks es Hee ae a, OO nse 0 . 0 
EEC DD) ce 5 os, oe anege eee sO 0 
(a ge a Ae aan Aa eS te 10): 
RUE MRU LOT ie Cy! oo. ine 2s occas aa eee Oe LOO 
ERE SED hs une ara nnc ts ¢ as BF Olt OEY bok s).L2) 0 
Peete OD Wo. ee ee Smeal Olean 0 1 
a Sie Sree Oey OP Ress 1 
oe TS a A OM OO aeO mee 0 
op Sr ee eae APs ale 0 fe 3%' 0 
ESRD IS Pe isis otha os Samet ee Unie te 2 

NORWICH 

aber bhi sh po:a e 

UCL ea Sees Ol Opeede 62> 0 
RRMN MEME Lis 608 seein see os A) ee Oslo nO: 1 
BAG GD! ow. es deeeOiee to Qe ne a4 0) 
ei OS a i a cara eee Oe OO 
oop a US 0s re Dee - On Uramie aii? Q 
Ce 27 i Ga en rr ap eOsy OO se te. 1 
Sool ik ip ae Sano) 2 0te Une 0 0 
OH cal, ye oe. ADE EUR? es OE 
RUE Cle, Soe eas sles as oe ADRS i Wi ae 
NS Ue 2 er 250 ete Vee ie LO 3 

Score by innings:— 
ie Se ROY G4, Cero co 

PV OREO te aces mn Ooms en. omen OY 0=— + 4 
Norwich) 2):))... fare (Owe Oe One O0me On ~~. 0 


Two-base hits, Collins and Hunt; stolen bases, 
Vermont 4, Norwich 1; bases on balls, off Hunt 
2, off Reed 1; hit by pitched ball, off Hunt 2, 
off Reed 2; struck out, by Hunt 10, by Reed 1. 


MeRMONT 15, HARVARD COL- 
LEGE, o. 


On Saturday, June 1, Vermont snowed 
“Tarvatd College” under, to the tune of 
“15 too. Collins and Hunt had the visitors 
completely at their mercy, our team played 
practically an errorless game, and we scored 
in every inning but two. “Harvard Col- 
lege” made ten errors, got but two hits, and 
scored not at all. The game can only be 
classed with the Norwich game as regards 
interest and baseball. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 

atone Diese pos a): ec 
MEEMOTE 16) so ale mera whee « SO a a 
a OS ree i UN a Oa 
Mariana, 20 ...... Pe oaiek erie eer lee 2" 0 
Meenas Te 6. So Dine yee aes Oro beoee ies 0. 0 
UOT APART 85:0) swale fa's Grea caabcesecean Uae Or. 0 
i Giok ia eee Lhe. 0 
CEC ARTS LLY, 0. 6( as oes cyt ie os ee ieee ee OL 
EES Sd a a an oveacea tos O° 0 
PES pe gg i vow ekdala sea es Sa bomtae ieee 0k. Te 0 
MEERTE FRR os is ods le vin oss Pia eee. 's 0 
ET Te so wn aca tid. os ‘ich ee «O 


ee 


*Little and Barta out for attempted bunt on 
third strike. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 


ab 7. roebbsh-po0 an” 6 

SERMst RET MEET Sree ania igetea;os, 8 e « 4g Oe 03 VOraZ Omer 
eR ETM Bor oe LLM Foie. oh Spach «ng Sed as And OE. Ones ne, © Oe 
HGCLE ROD. ss gen b dette oS ge aire Ger Orr Uoaas Ll U0 
UROSMEUSIZL Ui. ccc ns cise. chee. af ate o Cire tipaw sexe. 
PEE y COMET LIPO pits tthe tele does S41. Os Oi 0 Teaser wt: 
PLO GLOVAE SHES ial aisia’.. ofthe we ile 24) OO 071s ae 
(ORS OTE, Ge p EPN  Rn SaS oR Sai Oe st OFF OFZ eae D 
CEPI ULE CrP ee s.5 «alten aieka Sy 0b i Oy Osi a Zar 
PaLClG mM Dee eo sere foes oe oe te cic = OR OME > Bee Outer 1. 
OCA ets dae Aries oe 27 1 Oa area Le 20 

Score by innings:— 
ROS Aly De Gettin ean 
WETTN OT) Urinals oes Ope owed, lon ote hee Oe fe cela 


Earned runs, Vermont 1; two-base hit, Pat- 
tridge; three-base hits, Grow 2, Collins; sacri- 
fice hits, Scott, Higgins; stolen bases, Williams 
2, Collins, Whitney, Watkins, Frye; first base 
on balls, off Hunt 1, off Little 10; hits off Hunt 
in five innings 2, none off Collins; first base 
on errors, Vermont 5, Harvard 1; left on bases, 
Vermont 11, Harvard 2; struck out, by Hunt 
4, by Collins 6, by Little 3; double play, Rowley 
to Powers; passed balls, Campbell 3; wild pitch, 


-Little; hit by pitched ball, Watkins, Pattridge, 


Rowley; time, 1:45; umpire, Woodward. 


VERMONT 5, BURLINGTON 2. 


On June 5 the Burlington League team 
went down before Vermont with the score 
of 5 to 2. The game was a good one, with 
plenty of fast playing and good pitching on 
both sides. Vermont scored three runs in 
the second inning and two in the sixth, 
while Burlington scored only in the third. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 

ab r bh sh poa e 

SLOW Cools heats « esa snes 5s QO ede eer 0 
Vater S. 2Do SRS 3 oe's D+ AO. 4 Oar OF Om ES > 0 
OPES Dog this soe <n eae fan eters 54: Opaaare BOe ti 0 
DV AMICIVO Vahl fs) oi .eeteelm 3, atcl8 2 Ans Ge Ee tae Die OF oa 
EMITEIN LON. Cami. eres se 2 3% 4, AGae 0, OF 48) TE eae 
Reins. PLD> 5 oh. Seek weasel Oem) Os OMe 
Pairigge, Sv ..8.. ae sts ene: ANZ SLL eae) 
PERU, STATS rrcia eereterene. hale Bite AO bes (heh, hana 
POUT Ar ALS OW 4s aoe wae Vaie® SVs bs cee Os Oe) Une C 
POLAIS (ieee es tec aes oy Od <u! lee Coie rsd Cees 

BURLINGTON. 

abr bh sh. po a. s¢ 

PerANLISOT CM oats orers, never Sane 2 5 Pe ee ie i 
PRPTEL Vell Oe Sarhatst aca ee twat ase « ARS Gia ieeeter | a Oe 
CRT OATI Ino Lids uke eects = 4) bhi ie eee ee 
DCW, CONE awn ere ce «6 4.98 (M8 Se os Gee ee 
RECUSKEL aD cts, ahs a ae ae Se are mere OG 
CGN BB a aig A een ae gore Ae? (otal sO ate (yO 
PP COGLT VT Dh MEY oar stia, aire! Witla, bois At Ci bare Beat 
eb This ta, lot Sal cube tet sje ass Ade er Ce ty. te. Oe 
COVEY iy CR AN Pie tot a ee 4) NO Orr er oa ys 
UCL IN Dee aaa tara ese le 8 Se eee Os ds Lie 4 
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Score by innings:— 
LG eee As, 


BT BREE APS Gt g's 
IVIETINOU Cy hes antic 08 0.0 0 2 OO 05 
Burlington .i4:207. 0302 CRAVTIG.HO 0 O0— 2 


Harned runs, Vermont 2, Burlington 2; two- 
base hits, Grow,. Collins, Ward; stolen 
bases, Grow, Collison, McCusker,. 
first base on balls,.off McNamara 2: first. on 
errors, Vermont 3, Burlington 2; left on bases, 
Vermont 6, Burlington 33 struck out, by Col- 
lins 11, by McNamara 4; double plays, Wil- 
liams to Watkins; passed balls, Burrington, 
Delaney; hit by pitched ball, Berry; time, 1:40; 
umpire, Higgins. 


VERMONT 9, WILLIAMS t. 


The University of Vermont baseball team 
brought a successful season to-a fitting close 
when they won from Williams on June 8 
by a score of 9 to 1. Collins’ pitching was 
nothing short of wonderful. He gave no 
bases on balls, no dead balls, only two hits, 
and he struck out eighteen men. Can you 
beat it? Every Williams man struck out 
at least once, and many of them two or 
three times. 

Templeton pitched for Williams and held 
Vermont down to zeros until the sixth in- 
ning. ‘Then three bases on balls, four hits, 
including a three-bagger, and four errors, 
all helped Vermont to make her seven runs. 
With one out and seven runs scored in that 
inning, Capt. Ford replaced Templeton and 
pulled the game out of a bad hole. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh sh poa e 
Grow; ae. tf. .. cee eee oe O een) 0) 
Vii as!) 25 ae eee eee Aa tot Meet. C 
WV Dal tmey.s pl voting «ck ae hoy LeU Ne) GO na). OD 
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Beary ate. eee preemies Ao de 2 2020 0 
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WILLIAMS 

ab r bh sh poa e 
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Delaney ; 


Score by innings:—, . 
1 


2753" PAD 6 eaOmnne 
Memmoangts.7../yy 0 40 0 0 O° 7 2) Oe 
Williams pe ees EO 0.0.0 1..0 OS 0; 


Harned runs, Vermont 2; two-base hit, Oster- 
hout; three-base hit, Burrington; sacrifice hit, 
Watkins; stolen bases, Williams, Whitney, Col- 
lins, Burrington, Osterhout, Harman; first base 
on balls, off Templeton 4, off Ford 3; first. base 
on errors, Vermont 3, Williams 1; left on bases, 
Vermont 10, Williams 1; struck out, by Col- 
lins 18, by ‘Templeton 5, by Ford 4; hits off 
Templeton in 5 1-3 innings 7, off Ford in 2 2-3 
innings 2; hit by pitched ball, Whitney; time, 
2:00; umpire, Hazelton. 


EAN GT Ss 


Vermont sent two men to the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate lawn tennis tournament 
this year; Pease, 07, and Rustedt, o7-¢i ne 
tournament was played at Longwood, Mass., 
on May 28. 

Wolff of Amherst defeated Rustedt, 6— 
1, 6—3, and Graham, also of Amherst, de- 
feated Pease, 6—4, 7—5. Wesleyan won 
from Vermont in the doubles, White and 
Tilton defeating Pease and Rustedt 6—1, 
6—2. 


LIA fe 


At the Worcester Intercollegiate meet 
which took place this year on May 25, Ver- 
mont showed up better than she has for a 
long time. Merrihew, ’og, fulfilled the 
promise which he showed at the Tufts meet. 
He scored three points for Vermont when 
he took second place in the mile run. This: 
branch of athletics is becoming more and 
more prominent at Vermont, and there is 
no reason why she should not succeed as 
well there as on the diamond. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


Wednesday evening, May 29, at the home 
of Dr. S. D. Hodge, Dr. Tupper addressed 
the U. V. M. Alumnae Club and their in- 
vited guests on ‘“‘Some Phases of the Mod- 
ern Novel.” ‘The Alumnae Club is the out- 
come of an idea which started in 1904, and 
has finally become organized, with the pur- 
pose, to quote President Buckham, “to pro- 
mote intellectual good fellowship and fos- 
ter University spirit.” At the last meeting 
the following officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. G. I. Forbes, ’gr. 

Vice-President—Miss May Boynton, ’94. 

Secretary—Mrs, A. D. Bristol, ’03. 
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Treasurer—Miss Helen G. Hendee, ’98. 

Chairman June Reception Committee— 
Miss Sarah Martin, ’76. 

Chairman Constitution Committee—Miss 
Effie Moore, ’76. 

Chairman Lecture Committee—Mrs. S. 
D; Hodge, *75. 

_ The Club decided to ‘have four aimal 
meetings ; a semi-social meeting in Novem- 
ber; a business meeting in March; a recep- 
tion clags day, and one formal lecture. 


42. John A. Kasson of Washington, D. 
C., whose left arm was broken in a fall from 
a street car, June 3, is recovering very fa- 
vorably in spite of his great age. | 


"71. Dr. Thomas W. Huntington, for- 
merly division surgeon of the South Pacific 
company’s employees’ hospital, and now as- 
sociate professor of clinical surgery in the 
University of California, who also had much 
responsibility in the hospital relief work 
after the San Francisco disaster, has been 
visiting the University. 


86. A new book entitled The Story of a 
Pathfinder, by Philander Deming, ’86, has 
been published by the Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
A review of this on will be given in the 
next CYNIC. 


88. The Myron C. Clark Publishing Co. 
of New York: has moved its main office to 
353-5-7, Dearborn street, Chicago, where 
one-half of the ninth floor of the Ellsworth 
building has been leased. This .company 
publishes a weekly technical paper, Engi- 
neering-Contracting, and several monthly 
periodicals : also a large line of engineering 
and technical books. ‘This company began 
business about two years ago and now has 
upon its staff no less than ten men previ- 
ously connected with Engineering News of 
New York. Mr. Charles S. Hill, ’88, one 
of the associate editors of Engineering-Con- 
tracting, is also editor of Railway Mainten- 
ance and Structures, published by this com- 
pany. Mr. Hill was for 18 years on the 
editorial staff of Engineering News and is 
the author of ‘“Ihe Chicago Main Drainage 
Channel,” and the joint author with A. W. 
Buel of “Reinforced Concrete.” Other Ver- 
mont men connected with this company are 
C. T. Murray, ’00, who is likewise an asso- 
ciate editor of Engineering-Contracting, 
and A, B, Gilbert, ’89, advertising manager, 


797. Miss Annie L. Sherburne, ’97, has 
been teaching in the Glens Falls High 
School. 


98. Miss Abbie K. Leonard, ’98, is at 
the head of the mathematics department in 
the State Normal School at Moorehead, 
Minn. She expects to continue teaching 
through the summer ‘session. 


"Prof. H. N. Drury, now eae of 
ae ee of English in the State 
Normal School at Goran’ N. Y., has been 
appointed one of the associate editors of 


‘a new series of English classics. which D. 


Appleton & Co. are about to issue. His 
first assignment will be to edit and prepare 
for publication Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage. Prof. Drury will continue his teach- 
ing at Cortland, his new duties being sup- 
plementary to his regular work. 


bd 


00. Miss Amy M. Burt, ’oo, was called 
home by the death of her grandfather, Hon. 
enry A’ Burt, U.ViiMi49. “She does 
not expect to return to her school until next 
fall. 


bd 


oo. T. R. Powell has been appointed 
Lecturer in Public Law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and will conduct the courses in the 
Law of Taxation, Municipal Corporations 


and Public Officers, the coming year during 


the absence of Prof. Goodnow on Sabbatical 
leave. Prof. Goodnow occupies the chair 
of Municipal Science and Administrative 
Law.. Endowed by the late Dorman B. 
Eaton, who completed a partial course in 
the University of Vermont, 1844-48, re- 
ceiving the degree of A. M. in 1851 and of 


. ALBuin 1887. 


703. Miss Hattie M. Hodge, ’o03, is to 
take her degree of B. S. in kindergartening 
at Columbia this June. 


Fx-’03. Miss Helen L. Hodge, ex-’o3, 
who has. been pursuing a course in manual 
training at Teachers’ College, has returned 
to Burlington for the summer. She expects 
to return next year.and finish her course. 


704. D. M. Walsh, ’04, now in the em- 
ploy of the Census Bureau, Washington, 
took civil service examination for food and 
drug inspector, U. S. Dept. Agr., in Feb- 
ruary last. It is understood that there were 
some eighteen hundred applicants, and that 
barely 1 per ‘cent. of the applicants passed, 
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Mr. Walsh was one of those who passed. 
He is now in Eau Claire, Wis., in the U. S. 
census service, taking marriage and divorce 
statistics from county seat records. 


’o5. Lee H. Hulett, formerly employed 
with the Columbian Marble Co., which late- 
ly went into the hands of a receiver, has 
been retained as manager of the business, 


which has been taken over by the Vermont 
Marble Co. 


o5. Everett V. Perkins, who will teach 
at Lyndonville Academy this winter, will 
be married June 18 to Miss Eliza Read of 
Essex Junction. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE ASSOCIATE ALUMNI OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VERMONT AND STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME, 


This society shall be called the ae 
ciate Alumni of the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College. 


ARTICLE IT. 
MEMBERS. 

SECTION I. The members of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni may be regular and hon- 
orary. 

Sec. 2. All graduates in course from 
any department, academic, scientific or 
medical, of the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College shall be 
members of the Associate Alumni. Any 
other person who has matriculated at the 
University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College, and is a member of a 
class which has been graduated therefrom, 
may become a regular member of the 
Associate Alumni on election thereto by 
the executive committee of said Associate 
Alumni. Applications for membership 
by non graduates shall be made in writ- 
ing through the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni to the executive committee 
thereof, who shall report the names of 
those elected by them to membership to 
the Secretary of the Associate Alumni 


before the next annual meeting thereof, 
and said Secretary shall notify such mem- 
bers of their election and report the same 
at the next annual meeting following their 
election. 

Src. 3. Any other person who is a 
present or former trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College or a present or former member 
of the faculty thereof shall be ex officio an 
honorary member of the Associate 
Alumni. 

Any person may be elected an honorary 
member of the Associate Alumni at any 
annual meeting thereof, by ballot by vote 
of two-thirds of the regular members 
present thereat. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members of the 
Associate Alumni. shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of regular members, except 
those of voting and holding office. 

ARTICOE SLU 
OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of five (5) 
members, all of whom shall be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni, and shall hold office for 
one (1) year or until their successors 
have been elected. ‘There shall also be 
a nominating committee of six (6) mem 
bers. At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni in 1907, two (2) members 
of this Committee shall be elected by bal- 
lot to hold office for one (1) year, or 
until their successors shall be elected ; two 
(2) members shall be elected by ballot to 
hold office for two (2) years or until 
their successors shall be elected; and two 
(2) members shall be elected by ballot to 
hold office for three (3) years, or until 
their successors are elected; and there- 
after, two (2) members of this Commit- 
tee shall be elected at each annual meet- 
ing, by ballot, to hold office for three (3) 
years, or until their successors are elected. 

There shall also be such standing com- 
mittees as may be designated by the Asso- 
ciate Alumni, 


SEC. 2. 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be those commonly pertaining to 
their offices. 

The Executive Committee shall lool 
to the general interests of the Associate 
Alumni and shall have power to fill all 
vacancies arising among the officers. It 
shall also be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to prepare business for the ac- 
tion of the Associate Alumni, to suggest 
whatever measures may seem fitted to 
promote the objects of the society, to 
determine the time and place of the annual 
business meeting, and to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the celebrations, 
and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to them by this Consti- 
tution and the By-Laws of the Associate 
Alumni or by vote thereof. 

The duties of the Nominating Commit- 
tee shall be to present nominations for 
candidates for trustees of the University 
of Vermont, as hereinafter provided. 


ARTICLE IV. 
ALUMNI-TRUSTEES. 


Secrion 1. In accordance with the in- 
vitation of the trustees of the University 
of Vermont, the Associate Alumni shall 
annually present to said Trustees, the 
name of some person, as a candidate. for 
election to said Board of Trustees, and 
until the trustees upon said Board here- 
after elected upon the recommendation of 
the Associate Alumni shall number four 
(4), the Associate Alumni shall present 
to said Board of Trustees one (I) per- 


son for each vacancy which may occur 


upon said Board of Trustees. 

SEC. 2...On or before -the 1st’ day of 
March in each year the nominating com- 
mittee of the Associate Alumni shall 
nominate at least three (3) persons for 
each vacancy upon said Board of ‘T’rus- 
tees, for’ which the Associate Alumni have 
bee requested to present a candidate, and 
shall transmit the names of such nominees 
for each vacancy to the registrar of the 
University, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with a short biographical sketch of each, 


The duties of the President, 
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At the written request of twenty-five or 
more persons entitled to vote for such can- 
didate filed with the nominating commit- 
tee on or before the rst day of February, 
in any year, the nominating committee 
shall nominate as one of the candidates 
to be voted for the person designated by 
such petition. 

SEc. 3. On or before the 1st day of 
April of each year, letter ballots contain- 
ing the names of all candidates nominated, 
as herein provided, in alphabetical order, 
together with the biographical sketches 
prepared by said nominating committee, 
shall be sent by mail by the registrar of 
the University, or by some other officer of 
the University, who is designated for that 
purpose by the trustees thedeod, to all 
graduates in course from any department, 
academic, scientific, or medical, of the 
University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College who have been graduated 
therefrom for a period of at least three 
(3) years, and to all other persons who 
have matriculated at the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
and are members of a class, which has 
been graduated therefrom for at least 
three (3) years, and who are regular mem- 
bers of the Associate Alumni, who shall 
designate upon said: ballots the nominee 
for whom they wish to vote as a candidate 
to be presented to the trustees of the 
University for election as a trustee there- 
of 

Sec. 4. In order to be counted, the 
ballots must be returned to the registrar 
enclosed in an envelope endorsed with the 
voter’s signature and class on or before 
the 1st day of June in the same year-in 
which said ballots are sent out. After 
the 1st day of June of each year and be- 
fore the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni, the registrar of the Univer- 
sity, together with stich member or mem- 
bers: Be the nominating committee of the 
Associate Alumni as may be designated 
by the said nominating committée for the 
purpose, ‘shall canvass all ballots and re- 
port the result thereof to the secretary of 
the Associate Alumni, taking care so far 
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as possible not to disclose the manner in 
which the ballot of any person is marked; 
but the result of said vote shall in no way 
be announced or made public until at the 
annual meeting of the Associate Alumni, 
next following, at which time the number 
of votes cast for each candidate shall be 
announced by the secretary. Immediate- 
ly after such annual meeting, the secretary 
shall transmit to the secretary of the 
University of Vermont the name of the 
person receiving the largest number of 
votes in such election. Should no person 
receive the largest number of votes on ac- 
count of a tie, the president of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni shall choose by lot one of 
the persons receiving the largest number 
of votes, and the name of the person thus 
chosen shall be presented to the secretary 
of the University of Vermont, as the can- 
didate recommended by the Associate 
Alumni for election as trustee. 

Sec. 5. The first four persons elected 
as trustees of the University of Vermont, 
upon nomination and presentation by the 
Associate Alumni, as herein provided, 
shall be requested to resign as such trus- 
tees as soon as elected, their resignations 
being arranged to take effect so astocreate 
one vacancy in the office of trustee in each 
year upon the Thursday following Com- 
mencement at said University, and all 
persons subsequently elected as successors 
to such trustees upon nomination and pre- 
sentation by said Associate Alumni, as 
herein provided, shall be requested to re- 
sign as such trustees as soon as elected, 
their resignations to take effect upon the 
Thursday following Commencement four 
years after the year of their election, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. 

In case a vacancy occurs for any cause 
in the office of trustee held by a person 
nominated and presented by said Asso- 
ciate Alumni, as herein provided, before 
the termination of the period, which is 
named in the resignation of such trustee, 
as hereinbefore provided, then the nomin- 
ating comminttee at the next annual elec- 
tion of a candidate to be nominated and 
presented by the Associate Alumni for 
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election as trustee, shall nominate at least 
three persons for every vacancy, and a 
candidate to be nominated and presented 
for trustee to fill such vacancy, shall be 
chosen and presented in the same manner, 
as herein provided for electing and pre- 
senting other trustees. ‘T‘he trustee elect- 
ed to fill such vacancy shall be requested 
to resign as soon as elected, his resigna- 
tion to take effect at the time when the 
trustee whom he succeeds would have 
ceased to hold office, if such vacancy had 
not occurred. 

Sec. 6. In case the candidate or can- 
didates receiving the highest. number of 
votes shall decline or be ineligible for any 
reason to serve, the person receiving the 
next highest number of votes shall be 
considered nominated. 

SEC. 7. No person who has been elect- 
ed a trustee upon the recommendation of 
the Associate Alumni shall be eligible for 
renomination as a candidate for such trus- 
tee until at least one year after his last 
term of office has expired. 


ARTICLE V. 


ANNUAL DUES, 

Ewery regular member of the Associate 
Alumni shall pay to the ‘Treasurer the 
sum of One Dollar annually, but failure 
to pay the same shall not deprive any 
_ member of the right to vote for a candi- 
date for trustee of the University of Ver- 
mont. 

ARTICLE VI. 
AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be altered or 
amended at any annual meeting of the 
Associate Alumni by vote of two-thirds 
of the members present, provided that 
notice of the general character and scope 
of such amendment has been given by 
letter mailed to each member of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni entitled to vote for trustee 
of the University, as herein provided, at 
his last known post office address, at 
least one (1) month preceding such meet- 
ing. The nominating committee shall 
forward to the registrar of the University 
to be enclosed with the ballots next to be 
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sent to those entitled to vote for trustee 
of the University, as herein provided, 
notice of any amendment which may be 
sent to the chairman of said committee in 
writing. 


LOCALS. 


The Senior class has elected the follow- 
ing speakers for class day: Historian, A. 
FE. Ball; address to undergraduates, H. B. 
Chess; boulder oration, W. H. Shaw; pipe 
oration, H. H. Shanley; poet, Miss Jessie 
E. Bates. - | 


On Wednesday, May 29, the Lambda Iota 


Fraternity baseball team defeated the Sigma‘ 


Nu Fraternity by a score of I3 to 5: 


The third and final baseball hop was held 
in the gymnasium Wednesday, May 29. It 
was the most successful one of. the series. 


Final examinations began on Monday, 


June to. 7 


The Philosophical and Economic Clubs 
held a banquet at Dorn’s, Wednesday, May 
29, about twenty being present. The ban- 
quet was followed by speeches by C. W. 


Wilson, president of the Philosophical Club, 


Professor Mixter, President Shaw of the 
Economics Club, L. P. Smith, Alfred Hein- 
inger, G. H. Harris and Professor C. V. 
Tower. m é ae 5 

The Freshmen held their annual banquet 
at the Cumberland House, Plattsburg, on 
Friday, May 31. There were about forty- 
five in attendance, and the banquet was a 
success in every Way. 


On Saturday, June 1, Captain Tebbetts 
made the announcement of the result of the 
competitive drill. . C. Company won the 
drill and is entitled to the banner, on which 
the name of Captain Jacobs and the win- 
ning company will be inscribed.. Counting 
the other work for the entire year, attend- 
ance, appearance at inspection and target 
practice, A Company stood fitst, and the 
captain’s presentation sword was according- 
ly presented to Captain Somerville. In the 
drawing of prizes for the rest of the com- 
pany, the lieutenant’s sword was drawn 


by Lieutenant Deyette, the non-commis- ~ 


sioned officers’ shotguns by Corporal Welch 
and Sergeant Pike, and the privates’ shot- 
guns by Hartwell, Pearl-and -Towne. ° 


BURLINGION, - - 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE LEADING TO 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN CHEMISTRY. 


_Deartmental branches include:—general 
elementary chemistry, 
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qualitative and 


ores, metallurgy, organic chemistry, phys- 
ical chemistry, physiological chemistry, 
electro-chemistry. | 

Collateral studies:—modern languages, 
mathematics, physics, geology, mineral- 
ogy, etc. 

Special stress may be placed on those 
subjects fitting for science teaching and 
research, or on those demanded by the 
chemical and metallurgical industries. 

Laboratories. of recent fire proof con- 
struction, large and well stocked. Ex- 
cellent special library. 


For University Catalogue and for 
Chemistry Bulletin, apply to— 


M. W. Andrews, 
Or to 


N. F. Merrill, 


Dean of Department, University of Vermont 


VERMONT 


Registrar. 
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MURIEL E. GOODWIN. 


The following is quoted from a local 
Wells River paper: 

“Miss Muriel Ella Goodwin, only child 
of William H. and Mary B. Goodwin, was 
born in Wells River, Vt., on the 17th of 
June, 1887. She grew to girlhood loving 
all things pure and true—nature, her mates, 
her school, her kindred and home, her Bible 
and her God; and, from being a regular 
attendant at Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor Society, became an earnest mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church. Miss 
Goodwin graduated from the Wells River 
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Prompt deliveries of U.S. Separators from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Toledo, O., Chicago, Ill., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., {Sioux City, Ia., 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Sherbrooke 
and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnepeg, Man. and Calgary, Alta. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 439 


High School in the class of ’o05, giving the 
prophecy on class day, and the closing essay 
at the graduation exercises. The following 
school year was spent at Dana Hall, Wel- 
lesley, Mass., and in September, 1906, she 
entered the University of Vermont, where 
she won the esteem of students and instruc- 
tors, was a pledged member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta and a member of the Y. W. C. A. 
Early in February she began to feel ill, 
and left college the 27th of that month. 
Her strength continued to fail after reach- 
ing home, and death ensued from peritoni- 
tis about three o’clock Tuesday afternoon, 


Miave7, 1907. 
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THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


I came not to destroy but to fulfil. 
Matt. v., 17. 

On the northeast coast of Scotland 
stood in the sixteenth century one of 
those stately Gothic cathedrals which 
were the contributions of Christian faith 
to the Christianity of their age. It was 
of vast dimensions, fitly embodying the 
national spirit of worship when Scotland 


was a great nation. It had nave and 
aisles, transept and choir, groined arches 


and foliated capitals; it had rood-screen, 


and tabernacles, and niches filled with 
figures of patriarchs, apostles, and 
martyrs, such as the piety of those ages 
had approved. But there came a time, 
and a spirit, and a man, hostile to what 
all these things were supposed to stand 
for, and on a certain day, amid a vast con- 
course of the people, a fulmination went 
forth from the cathedral pulpit which 
roused the passions of the crowd to such 
a fury for destruction that in a few hours 
one of the most imposing cathedrals of 


western Christendom, with all its struc- 


tural and decorative and devotional parts 
and appointments, was a mass of ruins. 
For centuries since men of all creeds have 
regretted and wished undone the mischief 
of that mad hour. But in vain. The 
age of cathedral building had forever 
gone. ‘There remain to this day the ruin, 
the regret, and the lasting resentment. 
This was not an isolated transaction. 
It was only one outbreak of’a general 
movement. And the general movement 
of that time was not anything unique in 
human experience. Image-breaking has 
been a recurrent event all through his- 
tory. Abuses present themselves in af- 
fairs social, economic, political. These 
abuses call out reforms and reformers, 
some remedial, some destructive. There 
is that in human nature which instinctive- 
ly inclines it to the latter—to the destruc- 
tive method of reform. Passion is much 


more easily aroused on this side. The 
fruits of effort seem to be nearer, the re- 
wards of success to be greater. Im- 


patience is a motive which always lies 
near the surface of feeling, and is open 
to easy appeal. To superficial observa- 
tion the abuse, the wrong, seems to go 
down with the overturn of what may be 
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merely incidental. Destructive changes 
will always be in favor with a certain 
large social group, and in a certain grade 
of social development. Indeed it is a pos- 
sibility and a menace at all times. ‘The 
only thing lacking at any time to make 
it a power and a terror, 1s effective lead- 
ership—a leadership which is in sym- 
pathy with spirit of destruction rather 
than with that of remedy. ‘There are 
never lacking the abuses out of which 
this spirit can get materials for a blaze. 
The time when things are at their worst 
is always this time. Jf things are allow- 
ed to go on as they now are—this is the 
universal language, the esperanto of agi- 
tation—irretrievable ruin is immediately 
before us. This is no time for caution, 
for conservatism—for reaction—it is time 
to strike, burn, overturn, destroy. And 
as Cassius said when he saw the tumult 
arising: “Mischief thou art afoot: take 
thou what course thou wilt!’ 

Let us give the destructive reformers 
the praise which is their due. They have 
their place and it is a place of usefulness 
—but of a subordinate and humble kind. 
It has not the exalted merit which they 
think it has. It does not need, or dis- 
play, talents of a high order. It required 
more ability to carve one leaf of one 
foliated capital in that St. Andrew’s 
cathedral than to topple down a whole 
aisle of polished columns, or to arouse the 
rage which did the down-toppling. — It 
does not require so much courage as it 
sometimes seems to attack abuses. 
a bid for popularity which rarely fails 
of more or less success. The demagogue 
knows this and counts upon it. News- 
papers—some newspapers—thrive upon 
it. Have you some scandal to air— 
would you assail some reputation—attack 
some man in high place—assault some in- 
stitution in good standing—you may have 
a large place in “our crowded columns.”’ 
But still the fault-finder, the accuser, the 
procurator general for society, are useful. 
Too much praise of good men and good 
institutions, too much admiration of 
things as they are, would induce indolent 
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content, and would result in stagnation 
and reaction. If only these image-break- 
ers knew what images should not be 
destroyed, and if they had the courage, 
and the ability, to make sure that in spite 
of clamor and demagoguism they be not 
destroyed. If John Knox could but have 
stopped that destruction when it had 
reached due bounds—if those virtuous 
and amiable Girondists could have stayed 
the French revolution within the safe 
limits they would have chosen—if Pym 
and Hampden and Falkland could have 
recovered the liberties of Englishmen 
without letting loose a band of fanatics 
who destroyed liberty faster than it was 
gained, how much better had it been for 
France, for England, for Scotland! for 
law, for liberty, for religion! But, alas, 
that is just where destructive reform 
shows its weakness. Anybody can start 
an inconoclastic fury—not even John 
Knox could stay it. Anybody can start 
a run on a perfectly sound bank—it takes 
financial skill to quiet it. Jack Cade can 
start a great social riot—a small vine 
grower can raise a rebellion that throws 
France into a turmoil; but to bring back 
peace and order requires a statesman. If 
men ever get so far with their inventions 
as to be able to raise storms and tempests 
in the heavens, the harder task will be to 
quell the storms they have raised. It 1s 
a perilous thing to have dealings with the 
destructive forces of nature—or of so- 
ciety. Reflection comes haltingly into the 
arena when the conflict 1s on—repentance 
comes too late. 

I came, said Jesus, not to destroy—but 
to fulfil. It would seem that if Jesus 
were the reformer He is sometimes 
thought to have been, if His method and 
secret was to discard all that was, and to 
begin all over again, there never was a 
better time for that. method. Abuses 


_ were abundant, and shameless, and de- 


fant. What an awful story of human 
corruption, individual and social, is set 
forth by St. Paul in his epistle to the 
Romans! If we did not know, we should 
have said, that a divinely commissioned 
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reformer of mankind in the reign of 
Tiberius Cesar, would have made short 
work of every institution known to men. 
Preachers often tell us what Jesus would 
do if He came to Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, or Paris, and they always imply 
that He would not leave one stone upon 
another of the moral, social, and political 
fabric. He would overturn, and over- 
turn, and overturn, till society was like 
the debris of St. Andrew’s cathedral. 
But we know that whatever He would do, 
this He certainly would not do. He came 
not to destroy but to fulfil. He came to 
seek out the good that is in essential hu- 
manity, the humanity which was His own 
—and which He believed in—to seek it 
out, to discover it to itseli—to encourage 
it, to revivify it—to fulfil it, till by in- 
fusing His own divine energy into it, He 
should enable it to overcome, overmaster, 
dominate and finally expel and annul the 
evil and all its belongings and accessories. 
He was, in fact, so patient in the midst 
of abuses and wrongs, He used so little of 
the destructive forces at His command, 
that men of the reforming temper are 
apt to be disappointed with a certain 
amiable weakness which they think they 
discover in Him. So slow are we to 
discern power, except when power asserts 
its presence by violence—not seeing that 
violence is a manifestation of weakness 
and not of strength—of force which soon 
spends itself and lapses—in contrast with 
the calm, sustained, continuous potency 
which has time and eternity at its com- 
mand. — 

The history of mankind seems to show 
that, from time to time, under the work- 
ings of evolution, or, which is the same 
thing under the leadings of divine Provi- 
dence, great social changes are due and 
must come. When the time is ripe for 
any stich change, the great question is, 
whether it will come normally, by a pro- 
cess of fulfilment, or abnormally by a 
process of destruction and restoration. 
Is social progress necessarily violent and 
wasteful? Is it necessary to destroy a 
magnificent cathedral with all its em- 


bodied history, and its aids to true wor- 
ship, in order to utter a protest against 
some abuse which a more patient zeal 
might correct ? 

May it not be well for us at a time when 
we seem ito be threatened with social 
changes more or less revolutionary, when 
the most popular measures are the most 
startling, when men are outbidding each 
other for popular favor by outclamoring 
each other for changes which upset and 
disintegrate long established principles and 
institutions, may it not be worth while 
to cool and quiet our minds by looking for 
a little into the other method—the 
method which aims to accomplish its 
work not by destroying but by fulfilling— 
the method in accordance with which 

I. In the first place we seek motive 
and inspiration rather from the possible 
good which is before us than from the 
evil which is behind us. Anger against 
wrong does not furnish so good a motive 
as enthusiasm for the right. Indignation 
may be a sharp stimulus, but it is not a 
sure guide. It is safer to steer by a star 
in front than by a smoke in the rear. 
What the world is always wanting, cer- 
tainly always needing, is more apprecia- 
tion, more admiration, more inspiration. 
There is a place in the world of ideas, and 
in the social world, for the satirist, but 
to have too much of him, or too many of 
him, is to get distorted and morbid views 
of things. I could name a widely read 
newspaper on which to be a constant proof 
reader would endanger not only good 
temper, but sanity. More if possible than 
even a poet, a reformer needs imagination 
—a sane and wide-viewing imagination. 
True reformers are poets, or as we call 
them, Utopians, men who have visions of 
what is desirable, and can make it desired 
and persuade men that it is feasible. How 
to preserve St. Andrew’s cathedral from 
desecration and by well ordered and mag- 
nificent worship, make it tributary to the 
greater glory of God and the elevation of 
man’s heart and life—what a triumph had 
that been for a Scottish reformer! How 
to make the human temple more glorious 
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without and within—how to build to- 
gether the varieties of human abilities and 
aptitudes into an organism which would 
at once perfect the parts and complete the 
whole—how to utilize the immense wealth 
producing power of our civilization so as 
to make it an accumulation of energies 
waiting and willing to be sublimated and 
spiritualized—how much better than the 
repressive and vindictive measures which 
destroy and do not fulfill. Waste is not 
merely the wanton destruction of values 
which exist, it is also, and more effectual- 
ly, the prevention of values which might 
be. To induce in society a general feel- 
ing of timidity, of apprehension, a dread 
of which may come next, 1s as bad, it may 
be a thousand times worse, than actual 
destruction by fire, or flood, or earth- 
quake. ‘To paralyze the agencies which 
make for good is the most fatal and wide- 
spread destruction. Hope and not terror, 
good promised rather than evil doomed, 
a fair prospect rather than an escaped 
gloom, these are what quicken the pulse 
and warm the heart and give the zest and 
inspiration which make progress at once 
safe and continuous and permanent. 

II. The movements, secondly, which 
fulfl with needless destruction are 
characterized by a fine and comprehen- 
sive sense of justice. A fine sense of 
justice, I say, because an _ ordinary, 
rough and ready, well-meaning but un- 
intelligent sense of justice in these dif- 
ficult and complex matters, may work 
more wrong than police justice in a great 
city will decide a dozen or a score of cases 
in an hour, and decide them with an aver- 
age degree of fairness by applying first 
one and then the other of the two polar 
maxims—to “assume innocence till guilt 
is proved,’ and to “let no guilty man es- 
Caper haf Out dteeLeat, OCinimaltaits this 
extempore justicing will not do. It is 
too rude, too impulsive, too temperamen- 
tal, to be entrusted with the decision of 
questions involving great and high and 
far-reaching interests of communities and 
nations. ‘The justice which alone meets 
the needs of problems such as arise in our 


time and people, is a justice which is com- 
parable to the scales in a chemical labora- 
tory which weigh the thousandth, part of 
a gramme—a fine, discerning justice—not 
subtle, not losing itself in fractional dis- 
tinctions, but always sensitive, always 
clear-eyed, always true to the shekel 
of the sanctuary. But it is equally 
important that’ the © sense ./Otmeiienmm 
be comprehensive—that it take into 
its view all the interests involved in 
the question before it. <A spirit of right- 
doing, or right-judging, if it is narrow 
and one-sided, is liable to issue 1n gross 
wrong and incalculable mischief, and all 
the more so in proportion as it 1s honest 
and intense. When a surgeon sets about 
excising an ulcer he takes into account 
all the rest of the body and sees to it, so 
far as he can, that the healthy part does 
not suffer from the operation. I suppose 
it will be conceded that nine-tenths of all 
the business done in the United States is 
honest business, including therein the 
work of the professions, in law, medicine, 
divinity and literature. If this is so sure- 
ly it is bad policy and bad morals to do 
justice upon the one-tenth peccant part so 
as to punish most severely the nine-tenths 
honest and honorable business. The jus- 
tice which punishes, which destroys—is of 
course necessary, but it overvalues itself 
—is overvalued—in comparison with the 
justice which protects, defends, relieves, 
or indemnifies. Ordinary human nature 
does not enjoy a white assize, it wants 
to see punishments inflicted—that is its 
test of the court’s efficiency. In the par- 
lance of old New England to justify a 
man was to punish him. In our time we 
want at least one corporation indicted and 
one condemned every day—and it seems 
to make no. matter, -ift alletae sme 
nocent ones are punished also. ‘There is 
abroad a kind of Herodian vengeance 
against all industrial agencies. As the 
surest way in King Herod’s mind for get- 
ting rid of one dangerous child was to 
kill all the children,—so in order to punish 
a few corrupt corporations, let us strangle 
all corporate enterprises. In order to 
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punish the modicum of ill-gotten and ill- 
used wealth, let us minimize all wealth 
producing agencies. ‘There is no justice 
so essentially unjust as an indiscriminat- 
ing justice, a justice which with eyes 
bandaged smites, and sees not, and cares 
not what it smites. In saying this I am 
not disparaging our courts of justice— 
they in my judgment are our last refuge 
from the ambition of executives and the 
precipitancy of legislatures, from the 
tyranny of mobs, and organizations. I 
am speaking of the justice—or the im 
justice—which finds expression in popular 
verdicts, extra judicial judgments, incen- 
diary harangues, and all that mass of pro- 
nouncements on public affairs which like 
the cry of “On to Richmond,” are push- 
ing the public officials into attitudes which 
are bordering on frenzy, and which 
threaten to demolish and destroy some of 
the costly fabrics of our civilization. 

III. And, again, the progress which 
moves on with the least possible destruc- 
tion is actuated by good will and not by 
ill-will, by love and not by hate. One of 
the characteristics of charity as described 
by St. Paul is that it rejoices not in in- 
iquity but rejoices in the truth. It 
does not gloat over the discovery of foul- 
ness and wrong and evil, but delights in 


finding what is fair and wholesome and | 


good. ‘There is a psychologic truth of 
large meaning involved in the phrase “‘the 
will to believe.’ ‘The real inwardness of 
character is more revealed by what it 
wills to believe, than by what it expressly 
believes. Indeed a man really believes 
only what he wills to believe. Note the 
way in which the same fact coming with 
the same evidence is received by different 
men. Is it some crime or scandal? One 
man is loath to believe it—cannot believe 
it—will not believe it—does not believe 
it; another is eager to believe it—and be- 
lieves it. Is it some suprisingly great 
and good action? “Incredible,” says one 
man. ‘here is some sinister—some de- 
preciating fact or motive hidden some- 
where.”’ 
exultingly, “It is just the fine and noble 


The man of another mind says_ 


act which I expected from such a man!” 
Charity rejoices not in iniquity—hopeth 
and believeth all good things. ‘That was 
a beautiful word indicative of a beauti- 
ful spirit which the Greek poet put into 
the mouth of Antigone—‘My nature is 
to love with those who love, not to hate 
with those who hate.’ In the avowal 
the Greek virgin anticipated the spirit of 
Jesus himself: “I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” His was not the spirit 
which suspects and gets its greatest 
pleasure in seeking out, evil and destroy- 
ing it even when this needs to be done. 
To hunt out the evil in human hfe—in 
human institutions—to destroy it—to ex- 
cise it—to topple it down—that may be 
a good work or it may not be. It may 
be well to let the tares grow with the 
wheat—to trust to inward forces of vital- 
ity to expel the imposthume—to let 
sculptured saint remain to teach us a real 
kind of sacred history to purify corporate 
industry rather than to throttle it—to 
moralize wealth rather than to prevent it. 
But surely to find the good anywhere and 
everywhere, to encourage it into vigor 
and mastery, to find the nucleus and norm 
of an institution and nourish its true in- 
terest and spirit—to clear away from it 
the evil that stifles it, and do any destroy- 
ing that may be called for carefully and 
patiently but to get the chief satisfaction 
and joy in seeing and helping the good 
to grow and bud and blossom and bear 
fruit—that is the spirit of Jesus and the 
spirit of all good and lasting work in 
and for mankind. Let who will glory in 
destruction, and waste, in the discom- 
fiture of craft and graft, we will rejoice 
rather when truth is discovered and will 
join in its eureka—we will applaud when 
good men come to the front and the high 
places are filled with men of unpurchas- 
able virtue—when health and manly 
vigor and womanly beauty are becoming 
the prevailing marks of our race—when 
the competent are becoming rich and the 
poor are becoming competent and only 
the paupers are poor—when we see more 
and more the spirit of universal peace 
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prevailing over the spirit of dissension 
and war—when amid all the glamours of 
a luxurious civilization, and all the false- 
hoods and shams which would here and 
now, if ever, in history, justify icono- 
clasm, our people, the people of this Un1- 
ted States, of all sections and creeds, still 
give their hearts, admiration and love to 
the things that are lovely and pure and 
of good report. 

Ta all ‘this theresis* ones fundamental 


question to settle—is our civilization es- . 


sentially a Christian civilization—not in 
all its details—that we know it 1s not— 
but essentially. Christianity has been a 
social force for nearly two thousand 
years. Are the foundations rightly laid? 
Or must we destroy the whole fabric— 
and ‘lay other foundations—and call in 
Fourier and Prudhon, and Tolstoi and 
Marx Mark and Lasalle, to lay better 
foundations for a new social order? Not 
if we believe that human evolution and 
divine Providence are one and the same 
—working along the same lines to the 
same end—different names for the same 
agency. We have already enough his- 
tory of Christian civilization to make 
prophecy easy. The task™berore the 
great Christian nations is not to destroy 
but to fulfil—to destroy only the dead 
and decaying branches in order that the 
trees may have fuller opportunity of 
growth—to topple down and replace the 
age worn and crumbling buttresses, and 
dislodge the hideous gargoyles and leer- 
ing demons and not disturb the praying 
apostle and the sleeping saint—to make 
not suspicion, jealousy, envy, hate, the 
principle and motive forces of social, 
economic and political life, but religion, 
the spirit of Christ, law, freedom, broth- 
erhood, love—the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation and cannot endure and 
must punish and destroy all iniquity, 
whatsoever loveth and maketh a lie, ves 
—but—controlling and animating, re- 
storing and empowering all, the justice 
which strikes when it must and would 
rather spare than smite, and the charity 
which suffereth long and 1s. kind, 


thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity 
but in the truth, believeth, endureth, 
hopeth all things. 


MEMBERS OF THE GRADUATING CLASSES. 


There is never a more hopeful time, 
and never a more dangerous time, than 
when the people take in hand serious- 
ly the vital questions which concern the 
body social and the body politic. And 
stich a time is this time. [ie timiaeus 
hopeful because amid profound and wide- 
spread restlessness, both the mind and the 
heart of the people are believed to be 
sound—without any bias toward wrong 
thinking or wrong doing in any direction. 
It is a dangerous time because the ques- 
tions before us are so far reaching that 
serious mistakes would entail a long and 
formidable train of evils upon our own 
and succeeding generations. The prob- 
lems are fundamental, and the results for 
good or evil will depend on whether the 
issues are met fundamentally or super- 
ficially. The debate is not between con- 
servatism and radicalism—both _ prin- 
ciples will be in demand and both will 
enter into the settlement—it is rather be- 
tween destroying and fulfilling—between 
methods of getting rid of evil or of in- 
stalling and maintaining the good. The 
present danger is that the people, because 


‘of certain flagrant wrongs, will punish 


themselves vindictively, and will make 
this retributive and punitive mood per- 
manent in laws and institutions. It is no 
uncommon thing for an individual to be 
so awed and cowed by some unusual 
revelation of evil as to go bowed and 
humbled all his days, his nerve lost, his 
faith, hope and charity irrevocably gone. 
From such a danger understood and fore- 
seen the brave man will rouse himself and 
like the Patriarch Job will stand up and 
assert his own integrity and that of the 
system of things. Society in our coun- 
try is just now facing this danger. It is 
to guard you against it that I have spoken 
as I have to-day. Yiou have come to 


. full manhood and womanhood in a time 


of general condemnation. There are many 
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who tell you that business is fraudulent— 
that politics are corrupt—that wealth is 
ill-gotten and ill-spent—that social life is 
demoralized—that the besom of destruc- 
tion must go through our whole social 
order before we can begin to be in right 
relation one with another. I warn you 
against coming under the spell of this 
spirit of ill-will, of suspicion, of depres- 
sion. I would rally you to the ranks of 
the reformers—for our age certainly 
needs reforms—but to those who would 
reform by fulfillment rather than by 
destruction. In every profession and 
calling there are new truths waiting to 
be discovered, new methods to be put in 
operation—old truths and ‘methods not 
yet half realized. There is unbounded 
wealth before you which may be as 
honestly got and as rightly spent, as were 
the meagre returns of labor in former 
times. For a while doubtless the good 
people of San Francisco must give their 
main energies to the extermination of 
plunderers. But the reason why one 
should want to live in San Francisco is 
not to police it, but to build up a 
transcendantly beautiful city. Nature in 
her wild and wayward mood came to 
destroy—it will be the glory of man to 
fulfil. In this respect San Francisco is 
a type of the whole world of civilized 
mankind. St. Andrew’s Cathedral will 
never be rebuilt—Sian Francisco will be. 
It is more glorious to build than destroy. 

But I must not dismiss you, in this, our 
last meeting together, without saying a 
few words which shall be less individual, 
more what the entire body of your in- 
structors would wish me to say for them. 
The sum of it would be that they have put 
their best of toil and love into you, into 
your minds and characters, in the con- 
fident hope that in so doing they have 
done a good work not for you only but 
for ends higher than those which affect 
either you or themselves—work which 
will make for the health of many com- 
munities, for the prosperity of many in- 
dustries, for the prevalence of justice in 
many districts and circuits; for good in- 


struction in many schools; for love and 
happiness in many homes; for the main- 
tenance of true religion in many churches. 
The rewards of this our academic life are 
not in money, or in what money will buy 
—but in what you and such as you—are 
as compared with what you were when 
you came into our hands—and still more 
in what you will be and will do here- 
after. When one of you shall hereafter 
do a fine thing in your calling or in your 
life—even though it. be not so great a 
thing—if it is a fine thing, something 
worthy of a scholar, and a gentleman or 
a gentleman and Christian, it ought 
to add to your own joy to think that it 
will bring special delight to some one of 
your old professors; and he, on his part, 
will get one of the supreme joys of his 
life in thinking—perhaps he cannot in his 
exultation keep from saying, “I taught 
him, or her, to do that!’ And so God be 
with you in your callings, your public 
services, your struggles, your triumphs, 
your homes, your whole lives, till you 
come back to tell them to each other, and 
to us, in the many, many happy and fruit- 
ful years to come which we hope and pray 
may be yours. 


THE HELLENIC AND AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES. 


It is characteristic of the intellectual 
movement of the day that the fundamen- 
tal ideas upon which this American com- 
munity was formed are being questioned. 
The political philosophy of the eighteenth 
century from which our fathers drew so 
much inspiration was individualistic. It 
was insisted that the individual members 
of society could be best developed apart 
from or not fettered by the institutions 
of government; that the community ex- 
isted to afford protection to the indi- 
vidual in life and property. 

The unity of history is well illustrated 
by the fact that the great problem which 
now confronts us, the relationship of the 
citizen to the state, was met and solved 
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in the city state of Hellas. In that state 
the Greek surrendered hintself to the 
principle that his interests and the inter- 
ests of his fellow citizens were ultimately 
one and the same. He yielded himself 
utterly to the state, knowing that only by 
such a devotion could he realize his truest 
self. The dedication of himself to the 
public welfare was so spontaneous, so 
free, that it was not an attitude of con- 
scious self-surrender but of self-expres- 
sion, which called .into existence talents 
of the highest order. It is from the lack 
of such absorption in the commonweal, 
it is from the want of such capacity for 
public affairs that this country is suffer- 
ing today. 

There is indeed a wide gulf between 
Hellas and America. The Hellenic state 
was small and compact. Every man 
knew his fellow citizens and came into 
contact with all of them. Our domain 
is continental in its proportions and our 
population 1s approaching a hundred mil- 
lrons. (? Yet! on sthevothen Mian a@yiiere: are 
the telegraph lines and the railways 
annihilating time and space. ‘There is 
the public press whose moulding of pub- 
lic opinion partially compensates for the 
direct personal contact. But notwith- 
standing all these differences, we are 
nearer to Hellas than the Middle Ages 
were; nearer to Hellas than was Rome. 
Hellas faced resolutely the problem which 
now faces us and found a unique so- 
lution. 

There is a saying that in classical times 
the individual existed for the state but 
that now the state exists for the indi- 
vidual. Such an antithesis worthy of 
Lord Macaulay himself, conveys an er- 
roneous impression. In classical times the 
citizen lived to the state because the con- 
viction that only in that life merged in the 
state, would he most fully realize himself, 
his highest capacities and his noblest as- 
pirations. The essential conditions of 
citizenship according to Aristotle is that 
the citizen 
identity of interest between himself and 
all other members of the state. To the 


shall. be conscious’ of the - 


Greek the word state ment far more 
than the word state to us. His physical, 
his intellectual, his religious life, his 
whole existence was bound up in the — 
The ————— or city state of the 
Greek was his world and his- universe. 
Every citizen was at the same time, sol- 
dier, politician, orator, legislator, judge 
and priest. His time belonged to the 
State. 

The city state, as Aristotle tells us, be- 
gan as a community of persons united 
to sustain life, mere existence. But when 
the meaning of life became clearer, the 
end of the state was conceived to be not 
merely the existence or life but 
the —_—___-\_—_ the. sob/e Ama 
Hellenic state is an association of per- 
sons—not simply a political community 
seeking after and striving for the noble 
life. And so the great thinkers have in- 
sisted upon this essential qualification of 
citizenship. The citizen feels that his in- 
terests are identical with those of his fel- 
lows and that only by dedicating him- 
self to the welfare of all the members of 
the state will he be true to himself. As 
Pericles says the selfish man is not only 
useless but a menace to the state—he is 
not a citizen. The city state is notva 
political machine designed to maintain 
order. nor is it an ideal abstraction to 
which the citizen subjects himself. He 
gives spontaneous expression to the prin- 
ciple that his own welfare and the wel- 
fare of all of the members of the state 
are one and the same. And that prin- 
ciple finds complete embodiment in the 
memorable organization of Hellenic so- 
ciety called the city state. . 

Many centuries after the fall of the 
Hellenic state our American common- 
wealth came into existence. ‘Those 
forces which in the Hellenic world con- 
tributed to the harmonious unity of the 
state, are among us causes of diversity 
and disunity. The last century has wit- 
nessed a riot of individualism. Our 
economic forces have been diverted to pay 
tribute to private fortunes, political pre- 
ferment is made the stepping stone to 
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personal advantage, in religion, a new 
sect gathers about an eccentric leader 
every year. Both church and state have 
been regarded as convenient instruments 
for securing individual prosperity. The 
revelations of corruption and betrayal of 
trust have caused some to despair of the 
Republic. But after all, is not this ex- 
cessive individualism the natural result 
of the presuppositions of the 18th cen- 
tury philosophy? Will not a larger 
view of the state, a juster conception of 
the individual and his relation to the com- 
munity, set us aright? Will not an ap- 
preciate of the Hellenic spirit, stimulate 
a nobler ambition and suggest a_ so- 
lution of the social problem? 

The last decade has shown the pos- 
sibility of a wonderful change in this 
country. Ihe wave of reform which 
swept the Union has a deeper meaning 
than is often felt. It seems to mean the 
transformation of the American com- 
munity, a new conception of public trust 
and public duty. May it not mean a return 
to the principles which underlay the 
Hellenic city state? 

Athens was the eye of Greece and 
Hellas was the illuminator of Europe. 
It is imipossible to estimate the influence 
of Hellas upon European thought and 
life. Hellas is the eye of Western Civil- 
ization. We in America face the prob- 
lem which Hellas met and answered. We 
have escaped those (obstacles) bonds 
which fetter Kurope, the state church, 
monarchy and serfdom. We are a new 
country, full of the strength and hopes 
of youth. If we come to recognize those 
truths which Hellas saw so clearly; 
first that the welfare of each one of us 
is indissolubly connected with the public 
welfare and second that only by dedica- 
tion of ourselves to the welfare of all, 
shall we be true to the Divine plan, then 
we may face the future with hope and 
confidence, (in the Republic. ) 


_ darkness and dryness. 


THE MIDDLE COURSE. 


It is merely reasserting an old idea to 
Say existence as we know existence. is a 
perpetual conflict. The rocks are out 
there because they are stronger and more 
persistent than the forces of the storm 
that beat against them. Every blade of 
grass stands for the triumph of warmth 
and light and moisture over cold and 
But the strife is 
not confined to inanimate existence; when 
thought-life enters the fray the struggle 
is intensified. Desires and aspirations 
are persistently met by limiting con- 
ditions. A man wills to be perfect and 
he sins; he wills enjoyment and he suf- 
epee Were! is ‘aatorce stn -the universe 
that continually baffles his endeavors. 

The ethical idealist beholds this con- 
test and cries: “Be not discouraged. 
Struggle uncompromisingly against that 
which opposes. Be driven back only to 
contend again the more fiercely: that 
which confronts you is not real or per- 
manent. The ideal sought—that alone is 
real.”’ 

But on the other hand the hedonist— 
the doctrinaire who would mold conduct 
to circumstances—beholds this same con- 
test and cries: “Peace. This world of ours 
is a world of mechanical forces which 
will work itself out in its own way with- 
out regard to any effort we may make. 
Study conditions therefor and conform 
to that process which you can neither ac- 
celerate nor retard. Therein lies hap- 
piness and happiness is the only thing you 
can gain or lose.” 

So have doctors disagreed and had 
“much talk about it and about’? and so 
have they advanced two extremes of 
theory and only two. Between them 
must lie the general scheme of conduct 
of every man who goes out into the 
world. There can be no theory of life 
that lies without them. Each marks an 
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extreme boundary. Neither, one ven- 
tures, will of itself well serve mankind. 

The ethical idealist demands a life of 
suffering and pain. If a man consider 
only ideals and never conditions, if con- 
tinually he presses forward until driven 
back by the brute force of conditions, 
then continually will he be bruised and 
battered in body and soul. ~Life will be 
a ceaseless torment without this world’s 
rest in experience or hope. , Never will 
a man be able to say: “I have done all 
that I came into this world to do: I have 
worked task work and have the rest of 
the day to myself.” The way of the 
idealist, on the contrary, 1s never ending, 
the goal constantly receding: an aspira- 
tion realized is merely the gateway to one 
loftier and more remote. 

Constant, never-ending suffering and 
pain, these are the heritage of the idealist 
who should live by his tenets. But hu- 
man nature lacks capacity for such per- 
sistent suffering. At times a man’s spirit 
will be overborne; he will quail and fall 
back. His life will be neurotic, spas- 
modic. He. will soar aloft to dizzy alti- 
tudes, and then weighted by the clay, 
come crashing back to earth. On the 
heights and in the depths, such is the 
destiny of him who aspires too loftily. 

But the disciple of the hedonist, he who 
conforms himself exactly to conditions 
and never rises above the earth—his lot 
is: asMisad fa@one, we Nevermendeavor) at 
progress, always fate is the moving force; 
he is a piece of spiritual and moral drift- 
wood on a sea of chance. The very fact 
of rationality requires of us something 
other than this: requires that we take ac- 
count of ourselves and the spiritual de- 
mands of our nature.. If we allow our- 
selves to be tossed hither and thither, un- 
thinkingly and unresistingly, then duty 
and morality are empty and meaningless: 
Fate, Chance, is all in all; and life is the 
same word as existence. 

Moral hysteria and constant suffering 
on the one hand, and moral hysteria on 
the other, then, characterize the extremes 
of the two theories of conduct. Some- 


where between these extremes, where 
progress shall go hand in hand with the 
demands of conditions, must lie the true 
highway of. life. It will be a middle 
course. Lord Bacon once said: “He that 
seeketh victory over his nature, let him 
not set for himself tasks that are either 
too great or too small; for the first will 
make him dejected by often failings, and 
the second will make him a small pro- 
ceeder.”’ It is in the middle course that 
victory lies. Right living must consist 
in the proper relative adjustment of ideals 
to conditions. It is to a theory like this 
that there has been given the name 
Maximum Sustained Progress; a concep- 
tion of the greatest moral advance that 
one may persistently continue; the loftiest 
flight of aspirations that one may un- 
brokenly sustain. 

This conception will predicate, if one 
mistakes not, an idealism as sublime as 
human nature may permanently achieve; 
a search after ideals as lofty as may be 
without producing excessive strain and 
moral reaction. This conception will 
predicate, if one mistakes not, so large 
an adaptation of self to conditions, so 
large a regard for human happiness, as 
will best nourish and sustain us in our 
striving—prepare us for the longest, 
strongest flight, as will least interfere 
with the demand of duty and morality. 
This conception will correlate, I believe, 
the Apostle’s injunction: “Be ye stead- 
fast—in the work.” 

And the results of this theory? It 
stands first of all for moral balance. It 
exalts too highly neither progress nor 
pleasure. It stands for sanity and moral 
health; not exaltation and depression, not 
feverishness and moral hysteria are its 
characteristics, but progress that is last- 
ing and normal. It stands for self-real- 
ization; realization of self as a creature 
of pleasure and pain and limited capabili- 
ties; realization of self as a creature of 
reflection and aspiration, in whom ideals 
are the essential, but in whom they are 
mere vain shadows unless actualized. 

Balance, moral health, self-realization, 
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then, mark the outline of the theory of 
Maximum Sustained Progress, a con- 
ception that is not extreme nor open to 
the objections of extremes, but which 
offers a middle course, a true highway 
of life in which we shall journey if we 
set for ourselves tasks that are neither too 
great nor too small and if we be stead- 
fast in the work. 


AMERICA, THE EMBODIMENT OF AN 
IDEA. 


America is unique among all nations as 
the one born essentially out of an idea; 
the determining character of this idea 
being its practicability. 

The great problem of civilization has 
ever been the proper development of the 
individual. When we study man we are 
forced to speak of two realms in which 
he can live; the one the real, the other 
the ideal; the world of matter and the 
world of mind. When we first see man, 


in the matriarchal family, he is not an. 


individual. He is living wholly in the 
world of matter; his mind is active but 
has not become acquainted with itself, 
and in consequence, man lives mainly by 
instinct. ‘The family with the mother as 
the head was the unit, that unity being 
expressed in the totem, a turtle or bear 
or something of the sort, and there was 
not the faintest conception of a man as 
an individual. In the patriarchal age 
no one was recognized but the “pater” 
and he only as a convenient embodiment 
of the shades of his ancestors. When 
we come to the city-state of Hellas we 
find a great advance. Here we find the 
man seized by the idea. His mind begins 
to appreciate that it has a world of its 
own. But even then he could not get 
away from the material world and he 
tried to crowd mind into a form and the 
form burst. His mind tried to convince 
him that he was an individual but he said, 
mo, 1 am the city-state.’ Socrates 
alone listened to his mind; he allowed his 
eyes to open and caught a glimpse of the 


great world mind. He explored this 
world but saw no boundary. ‘There he 
was taught new truths and realizing that 
he must obey himself, he refused to obey 
the laws of the city-state. Socrates was 
the first man, and as soon as other people 
realized that there was a man in the 
world they killed him in terror. The 
next step in the development of the in- 
dividual was the work of Rome. Early 
Rome built a great form; a formal per- 
son and a formal state; but by that time 
the dual nature of life was so vividly 
seen that no one tried to put the world 
of mind into form. The dualism was 
emphasized. Here the individual had 
strayed so far into the world of mind 
that he had lost his individuality. The 
Greek lost his individuality in the world 
of matter; the Roman Stoic lost his in- 
dividuality in the world of mind. At 
this point came the influence of Christian 
teaching. Christianity taught a unity of 
oc and mane Christ said, animirt 
the Father and the Father in me.” ‘That 
is, Christianity proved that the ideal must 
have the real in which gradually to come 
to expression. Moreover, Christianity 
taught individuality. It said that the 
soul of a man was worth more than all 
else. Christianity clearly established the 
truth that the spirit was superior to the 
flesh; the ideal to the real. Hence the 
rule of the Christ life was to endeavor to 
bring the real to the fulness of the ideal. 
This necessarily implied progress and de- 
velopment. At last the right road was 
found and a principle was discovered 
which, while it required progress, could 
never be outgrown by civilization. Thus 
when we get to the 17th century the de- 
velopment of the individual has begun. 
Then a great wave of reform rolled over 
Europe. .We see it in Germany, France 
and England. Everywhere there is a 
struggle for popular rights. But in 


every case we see a great difficulty, name- 


ly,—in trying to set up new ideas, the 
people are handicapped by having to 
waste all their strength in pulling down 
old ones, with the result that progress 
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is extremely slow. There is a necessity 
of a new start; a chance to plant: the new 
ideas in fresh, rich soil. ‘The great need 
was for America! Thus America was 
born out of the idea of the development 
of the individual. 

‘Too often, in thinking of the founders 
of our country, we are wont to limit our- 
selves to a eulogy of the Puritans. To 
be sure, the Puritan was a noble charac- 
ter and grand was the fruit of his life as 
seen in the character of our youthful 
country, but he represents but only one 
of the many phases of the hope that led 
men. to. America. Yet. (hese uritan 1s 
truly a representative type of the settlers 
in pAmerica.7) hatvis, the “steed stor the 
type of man who chafed under the bond- 
age of European civilization and instinc- 
tively saw in the new world hope for 
freedom for individual development. 

As the early settlements in America 


erew, men began to realize the freedom: 


for which mankind had yearned for ages; 
they saw that the idea of individual de- 
velopment was practicable. At that mo- 
ment America was born. Of course no 
one had the slightest conception of what 
the future might have in store, but it was 
seen that America was to have a future 
all her own. As our fathers said in the 
Declaration of Independence, they real- 
ized that they “must assume among the 
Powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God entitle them.” 
Let us stop a bit then and study this 
sentence. . Our fathers said that America 
was entitled to her station by the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God. Have 
we substantiated this statement from our 
survey of civilization? We have seen 
man slowly but inevitably developing 
from an animal to an individual. More- 
over we have found that there came a 
time when Europe was outgrown by 
civilization, and just then, when she was 
most needed, 
Now in all this is there not a great truth? 
Is there not here a development accord- 
ing to an absolute law? Call it what you 


America was discovered. - 
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will, fatalism, evolution, or God realizing 
himself in his world; it is an imevitable 
development. It is a great growing or- 
ganism! What is it then but the work- 
ing of Nature’s God? Our forefathers 
therefore were right in saying that 
America was entitled to her station by the 
will of Nature’s God. 

When America became the embodi- 
ment of this great idea of individual 
worth, what a priceless heritage she took 
unto herself! here she stood, the heir 
to the real treasures of the past, with a 
future bright with illimitable opportunt- 
ties! Ah yes, what a priceless heritage 
and bright future, but what a tremendous 
responsibility ! 

When we turn to the America of to- 
day, upon whom do we see this respon- 
sibility to rest? Upon every citizen of 
the United States. Will our citizens 
then, be capable of bearing this trust? 
One of our lecturers speaks of America 
as a crucible into which are to be poured 
all peoples of the earth to be fused, say- 
ing that the great work of America 1s 
thus to produce the common man, But she 


‘will not solve the problem if the finished 


product is a too common man. .While 
if America produces men who are truly 
average men, what an irresistible and 
trustworthy strength she will have! But, 
in order to get a high average, there must 
be some very high-class men. If Amert- 
ca finds enough gold in her crucible to 
over-balance the harder, coarser sub- 
stances, she will have an alloy of the 
highest type, a fusion of strength and 
worth, with which to build such founda- 
tion as may bear the great responsibility 
of the civilization of the future. And 
she ought to find the necessary gold, for 
President Roosevelt has shown the re- 
fining process in his essay on “‘American 
Ideals,” when he says: 

“We shall never be successful over 
the dangers that ¢onfront us; we shall 
never achieve true greatness, nor reach 
the lofty ideal which the founders and pre- 
servers of our mighty Federal Republic 
have set before us, unless we are Ameri- 
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cans in heart and soul, in spirit and pur- 
pose, keenly alive to the responsibility 
implied in the very name of American, 
and proud beyond measure of the glori- 
ous privilege of bearing it.” 

So America stands today face to face 
with this responsibility. Well may she 
learn from the old parable, that if she 
does not do her duty her talents will be 
taken from her and she will be cast out 
into the outer darkness; while if she 
prove herself faithful over a few things, 
she will be set over many things. 

“O beautiful for patriot’s dream 

That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 

Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother- 
hood 

From sea to shining sea.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


A few old themes, already used in the 
twelfth and _ thirteenth centuries, have 
served again for Many compositions of 
the nineteenth. Tennyson, Morris and 
Swinburne in English, and Richard 
Wagner in German, have been the chief 
narrative poets of our times. These 
‘poets have taken much of their material 
from the traditions of the Celtic and the 
Germanic races. 

The most’ heroic of these traditions 
celebrate the gods and heroes of the an- 
cient northern religion—Wodin, Thor, 
Siegfried and Brunhild. ‘The most ro- 
mantic are the tales of Arthur and his 
Round Table; British in origin, and ap- 
propriate in character to the modern poet 
who has made them so popular in ‘The 
Idylls of the King.” The most spiritual 
are the stories of Percival and the search 
for the holy chalice, which are known 
collectively as the “Legend of the Holy 
frail?’ 

The story of the holy cup is beautifully 
and accurately told by Tennyson: 


“The cup, the cup itself, from which our 
Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with his 
own, 

This from the blessed land of Aromat 

After the day of darkness, when the 
dead 

Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good 
saint 

Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 

lo Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 

Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our 
Lord 

And there awhile it bode; and if a man 

Could touch or see it, he was healed at 
once, 

By faith, of all his ills. 
times 

Grew to such evil that the holp cup 

Was caught away to Heaven, and dis- 
appeared.” 

By the same poet, the Grail hero, the 
pure, the maiden-knight, is Galahad 
When King Arthur said: 

~ ‘Lo now, have ye seen the Cloud? 
What go ye into the wilderness to see? 
Then Galahad on the sudden, and in a 

~ voice 
Shrilling along the hall to Arthur call’d 
‘Butal, Sir Arthur, saw. the Holy Grail, 
I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry— 
pOmeclahad’? and. “@. Galahad follow 

ne ae ee 

According to the earlier versions of 
the Grail, the hero was not Galahad but 
Percival about whom poems were writ- 
ten, containing no mention of the sacred 
vessel. Chrestien de Troyes who was 
possibly the first writer from whom a 
Grail romance has come down to us, at- 
tributes all sorts of adventures to his 
hero, Percival, but seldom mentions the 
Grail, and by no means attempts to ex- 
plain it. The whole work closely re- 
sembles the ordinary secular romance of 
Arthurian type. 

In the Celtic tales of Mabinogi, Pere- 
dur supplants Percival: in the romance 
of the south German poet, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Percival becomes Parzinal. 
Material about Percival was evidently 


But then the 
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more plentiful and clearer than knowl- 
edge of the Grail, for Wolfram does not 
know it as a dish but as a stone. 

In this work of Wolfram, there is a 
spirit of reverence and moral earnestness 
contrasted with the aimless and often 
frivolous character of the other ro- 
mances. The Grail is not a mere talis- 
man, but a visible manifestation of the 
ever living Christ. 

“A light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring and reprove,’’ 
a reminder of spiritual needs and priv- 
ileges. 

It was in the hands of an Anglo-Nor- 
man knight, Robert de Boron, that the 
chivalrous secular romance of Percival 
seems first to have been adequately united 
in literary treatment with the pious 
ecclesiastical legend of Joseph. In the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, he 
planned, and at least in part, composed a 
trilogy of romances; the first of which 
dealt with Joseph of Arimathea; the sec- 
ond, with Merlin, and the third, with 
Percival. His. plan was to represent 
Merlin, the magician, forming a Round 
Table similar to the one upon which Jo- 
seph was accustomed to display the Grail 
for the comfort and sustenance of his 
followers. Evidently Boron planned to 
unite the different legends into one Grail 
cycle, and,- to a certain extent, this he 
accomplished. 

In the thirteenth century, Robert de 
Boron’s poems and other accessible Grail 
matter were elaborated into prose. Now 
the insignificant Galahad assumes the role 
of hero and Christian symbolism is given 
complete sway. With Galahad the idea 
of asceticism enters, the human Percival 
is given second place in the “Quest,” and 
Gawain who is considered too worldly, 
is held up as a dreadful example. 

During the thirteenth century, the ver- 
sions of the Grail legend had become 
almost innumerable. Hardly two ver- 
sions were alike. Out from among this 
thicket of versions came one who is com- 
monly associated with the later develop- 
ment of the legend. ‘To Walter Map is 


ascribed the composition of the “Quest 
of the Grail’ a part of the “Grandoe 
Grail’? which tells the whole story. While 
developing the Arthur legend, Map ideal- 
ized the bright life of chivalry which had 
formed the sole motif of preceding 
stories. The romance is rich in poetical 
invention. Launcelot is the bright pat- 
tern of a knight according to the flesh, 
represented always with a single blot, his 
unlawful love for Queen Guenivere. 

From Launcelot, the picture of “un- 
spiritual chivalry,’ springs a son, Gala- 
had, the “spiritual knight.” To him 
alone is granted complete success in the 
achievement of the Grail. Throughout 
the “Quest of the Grail,’ Map interwove 
the threads of the Arthurian Romance 
and made what had become the most 
popular tales of his time in England, an 
expression of. English earnestness that 
seeks to find the right and do it for the 
love of God. All their old charm is in- 
tensified in the ‘“Romance of Launcelot”; © 
but for the first time, all is now shaped 
into a legend of man’s spiritual battle 
and the lesson on the search, through a 
pure life, for the full revelation of God’s 
glory: upon earth. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL- 
IZED PLANTS. 


There is no question before the mind 
of agricultural leaders of to-day that is 
of more importance than the question of 
plant improvement. ‘This is a time of 
specialties. We must have special types 
of plants for special purposes and for 
special places. Specialized markets de- 
mand types and grades of plants of local 
adaptation. ‘There is hardly a cultivated 
plant but what may be improved in one 
particular or another, and not a plant 
growing region that may not produce 
more when it secures varieties specially 
adapted to its peculiar environment. 

Until recently, plant improvement 
came about largely by chance, but now, ~ 
men are beginning to understand the 
principles governing plant reproduction, 
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heredity, and variation and can indicate 
with no small degree of certainty the 
course of development which a new plant 
will follow. 

When the Greek or Roman student 
considered plants it was from the view- 
point of the philosopher, not of the scien- 
tist. The scientist as we understand the 
term did not exist at that time. Follow- 
ing the invention of the compound micro- 
scope in the 17th century, the English- 
man, Robert Hooke, discovered that 
every part of the plant is made up of 
minute compartments or cells. But it re- 
mained for the botanists of the last cen- 
tury to show the full significance of this, 
that the protoplasm which occupies these 
cellular cavities is the physical basis of 
life, that each cell has a measure of in- 
dividuality as a living unit, and that the 
life and character of the plant as a whole 
is but the summation of the life and char- 
acters of these cellular units. 

With the fuller understanding of plant 
structures men began to note the func- 
tions of the different organs they ex- 
amined. They studied the blossoms, and 
discovered that it was necessary for pol- 
len to be carried to the pistils before seeds 
could be produced. When it became known 
that this process of fertilization could be 
artificially performed, and that by cross- 
ing or hybridizing plants could be modi- 
fied at will, the days of chance in plant 
improvement were numbered. 

The development of specialized plants 
has been pushed rapidly along many lines, 
but perhaps the most important is that of 
disease resistance. Men were slow to 
grapple with this question because the 
nature of plant diseases was so little un- 
derstood. By the early writers, blights, 
rusts and mildews were thought to be di- 
vine visitations. To investigate would 
be sacrilege. The organisms associated 
with disease were considered omnipres- 
ent or the product of spontaneous genera- 
tion. Corn was thought to be blighted 
by severe thunderstorms, mildew, to be 
due to an unnatural increase in the evap- 
oration of sugar. The smut of wheat 


was held to be a degeneration of the nor- 
mal grain. 

The work in plant improvement took 
on new proportions about the middle otf 
the roth century when DeBary proved 
that such diseases of the higher plants 
were due to the presence of smaller plants 
of simpler organization living as para- 
sites within them. ‘The threads of the 
fungus parasite were actually seen under 
his microscope as they bored their way 
through and destroyed the higher plant 
tissues. Armed with this clearer view 
of plant diseases, those interested in plant 
improvement sought to keep out the cis- 
ease germs by the application of 
fungicides. And excellent results have 
followed their intelligent use upon berry, 
fruit and grain. 

Many other diseases, however, are not 
amenable to treatment of this kind, espec- 
jally those root maladies where the in- 
fection occurs under ground. Cotton 
wilt disease, for example, due to a soil 
parasite, became so prevalent about ten 
years ago that it threatened serious 1n- 
jury to the cotton growing industry. Ap- 
peal was made to the national Depart- 
ment of Agriculure. A Vermont alum- 
nus was sent to their aid. He found a few 
scattered plants that were free from the 
disease, and, by selection from these, se- 
cured a wilt resistant variety. Like 
methods have been successfully followed 
by those seeking to improve plants in 
other lines. 

A cold and drought resistant wheat 
was wanted for the Northwest. Govern- 
ment agents circled the globe seeking the 
variety of most promise. They found 
it on the steppes of Asia, the hardy 
durum wheat, a plant previously un- 
known to American agriculture. By se- 
lection, this variety has been developed 
beyond the expectations of the most hope- 
ful. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
have been added to the productive wheat 
land of the west, and millions of bushels 
to our annual bread crop. 

In ’93 the orange industry of Florida 
was almost destroyed by severe cold 
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weather, <A frost resistant orange was 
in immediate demand. Again the na 
tional Department was appealed to, and 
experts set at the task of producing a 
hardy orange. A hybrid was. effected 
between a hardy but sour Japanese 
orange and the more tender 
orange, lo-day we have a new fruit, the 
citrange, that fulfills the requirement of 
frost resistance and is of excellent quality. 

These are but examples. of what has 
been done with a few plants, and but 
Indications of what yet remains to be 
done in the line of plant improvement, It 
has been discovered that plants obey cer- 
tain laws of heredity and variation, some 
following one line and some another, Just 
what these laws are 1s not fully known, 
but the results that are being obtained 
show that investigators are on the right 
track. We may hope that the laws will 
soon be clearly formulated, 

Plant improvement has been slow be 
cause the need has not been well defined. 
Just as in transportation facilities the 
steam engine and automobile did not 
come until there was a demand for rapid 
transportation; new plants have not been 
found and will not be until there is a 
widespread demand for them, 

This call for special purpose plants is, 
therefore, one of the most significant of 
the characteristics of modern agriculture, 
There is wanted for the Carolinas a cot 
ton of improved staple, disease resistancy 
and capable of wider adaptation; for 
Louisiana a cane richer in sugar; for 
the Dakotas, a wheat that will withstand 
drought; for Illinois and Iowa, a corn 
of higher protein content; for New 
Mingland a potato richer in starch 
and resistant to blight and rot; and. for 
Vermont, a hardier race of alfalfa. 

The need is clearly defined. We may 
he confident that such special plants for 
special purposes will be produced. 

RicHArD E. VAUGHAN, 
U. V. M,, 1907, 


sweet 


HOMER’S WOMEN. 


The women of Homer do not include 
so many types as those of Shakes- 
peare, In their number Katherine and 
Beatrice at least have no counterparts. 
The passionate love of courtship and be- 
trothal 1s not portrayed—and so there 
can be no Juliets in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. Nevertheless the bard of 
Chios has given us some well-defined 
types of women who play as important 
a part in the world’s greatest epic as 
Shakespeare’s heroines do in the world’s 
greatest dramas. 

The role of Helen, for example, was 
that of a human firebrand who caused 
the conflagration at Troy. She was 
Llomer’s ideal, so far as beauty and 
fascination are concerned. It is in the 
Lad that we see the admiration of the 
Trojans for her. Hven the elders of the 
city at sight of her said to one another: 
“Small blame is it that Trojans and well- 
greaved Achaians should for such a 
woman long time suffer hardships.” In 
the Odyssey we are told how the Greeks 
forgave her and Menelaus took her home 
with him once more. Her beauty 
covered .a multitude of sins. Yet it was 
not her beauty alone that disarmed harsh- 
ness in others but the fact that harshness 
was foreign to her own nature. As for 
her desertion of Menelaus, she excuses it 
with great tact by saying: “Tl groaned for 
the blindness that Aphrodite gave me 
when she led me thither away from mine 
own country, forsaking my child and my 
bridal chamber and my lord, that lacked 
not aught whether for wisdom or yet for 
beauty.” Penelope excuses her in the 
same way: ‘‘Howsoever it was the God 
that set her upon this shameful deed, nor 
ever ere that did she lay up in her heart 
the thought of this folly, a bitter folly, 
whence on us too first came sorrow.” 
Helen appears to the best advantage in 
exercising the grace of hospitality. 
When ‘Telemachus with — Peisistratus 
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comes to Lacedaemon she takes a ready 
part in the conversation, weeps with them 
in their grief and tries to soothe the bit- 
terness of it by giving them a quteting 
potion. As Homer presents Helen we feel 
hed strong fascination unless we have been 
already prejudiced by Virgil's conception 
of her. She shows none of the passion 
and pride which mar Shakespeare’s en- 
chantress, the Serpent of the Nile. 


Sndromache is a woman of another or- 
der, a women to whom her husband and 
child were everything in the world, a 
woman who neither sought nor desired 
the admiration of the crowd. We catch 
only three glimpses of her in the Iliad. 
The first is at the moment when she is 
bidding her husband goodbye and hold- 
up her baby boy for him to caress. She 
begs him to avoid danger, but the spirit 
of the warrior cannot be restrained. 
When next she sees Hector her dread 1s 
changed to fearful reality; he is dragged 
behind the chariot of Achilles. Her 
prophecies of evil give place to sobs and 


| 


dirges. 


The story of white-armed Nausicaa 1s 
one of the most charming episodes in 
Homer. Nausicaa, the young princess, 
and her maidens, make a picnic of wash- 
ing-day, using the river for their wash- 
tub and the white pebbles for their drying 
place. While engaged in a game of ball 
the maidens wake Odysseus, who, after 
his hard battle with the waves, has fallen 
asleep on the shore of her. father’s island. 
Nausicaa knows no fear for herself or her 
country. She surpasses her cowering 
friends as much in courage as she does 
in fairness. She gives the strangers a 
welcome, food and clothing. Then with 
a careful regard for her reputation she 
bids Odysseus come to her father’s palace 
alone rather than return with her and her 
companions; for as she says: ‘Their un- 
gracious speech I would avoid lest some 
man afterward rebuke me.” 


When we turn to Arete, Nausicaa’s 
mother, we find a mature queen 1n whom 
we can trace some of the same character- 
istics which we first observed in the daugh- 


ter. The same kind heart bids her help 
the stranger, Odysseus. ‘The same pru- 
dence keeps her from questioning him in 
public when she recognizes the garments 
which her daughter has given him. ‘The 
same ability to make a speedy decision 
sends Odysseus on his way blessing the 
Phaeacians and their queen. To Nau- 
sicaa and Arete life was no tragedy. ‘They 
differ from all the other heroines of 
Homer in being untouched by trouble and 
sorrow. 

The gods who bestowed good fortune 
on them, gave Hecuba a double portion 
of grief. What can be more pathetic 
than the picture of an aged queen who 
sees the downfall of her husband’s king- 
dom and the death of her favorite son? 
Hecuba typifies sorrowing motherhood 
and illustrates the tendency of the Greeks 
to unite prayer, sacrifice, and libation with 
every event of life. 

Homer’s other type of an aged woman 
Euryclea, occupies a far different po- 
sition. A servant by capture, she became 
the trusty nurse of Odysseus and ‘Tele- 
machus; the maids were under her super- 
vision, the store-room keys were 1n her 
possession. ‘Telemachus confided the 
secret of his journey to her alone. 
With fidelity, too, she guarded the secret 
of Odysseus’ identity, which she was the 
first to discover, when, after twenty years 
of wandering, he returned in the disguise 
of a beggar. 

It takes but a few words too for Homer 
to trace the development of evil in Cly- 
temnestra’s character. In her first estate, 
the beloved wife of Agamemnon, Nestor 
describes her as fair and of a good under- 
standing. A‘gistheus had to make more 
than one attempt before he persuaded her 
to abandon her home. But ere Agamem- 
non returned her heart was hardened for 
the pitiful murder, pitiful because he had 
“escaped the dread war cry of the ‘Tro- 
jans only to perish by the will of an evil 
woman.” Her ambition was less than 
Lady Macbeth’s, her crime more unfeel- 
ing. Her deed, like that of Hamlet’s 
mother, plunged her son into misery, un- 
certainty and crime. 
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Contrasted with Clytemnestra’s per- 
fidy, Penelope’s long and patient expecta- 
tion of her husband seems all the more 
admirable. Enjoying the triumph of 
having an army of suitors, sought not 
only for her property but for her beauty 
and wisdom, her head was not turned. 
She remained “discreet and prudent in all 
her ways.”’ She reminds one of the vir- 
tuous woman in Proverbs, whose “price 
is tar above rubies,” forvot> Penelope ‘it 
could be said with justice, “the heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her. She 
seeketh wool and flax and worketh will- 
ingly with her hands.” 

Such are Homer’s women, most of 
them older than Shakespeare’s romantic 
gitls, nearly all in the highest class of 
ancient society. They show us_ what 
woman was in the Grecian age of 
Chivalry, before the Classic times 
secluded and all but enslaved her. 

HELEN DovucLass. 


CLASS OF 1907. 


Members of the graduating class have 
secured positions for the coming year as 
follows: G. F. Reed in the electrical en- 
gineering department of the New York 
Central railroad in New York City; G. 
E.. Hardy with the Westinghouse Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; E. H. Ordway with the 
Western Electric Co., New York City; 
J. R. White with the New York Tele- 
phone Co., New York City; Bi R. Young 
with the Western. Electric Co., New 
York City; A. J. Fremau with the West- 
inshouse, Comm Pittsbunoae teats Ey. EE: 
Ovitt, R. L. Sanford and G. K. Bailey 
with the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; R. B. Barlow teaching in 
Porto Rico; H. C. Clark with city en- 
gineer, Newton, Mass.; A. C. Eaton with 
the New York State engineer, Albany; 
B. F. Taylor and J. G. Ewing with the 
Ohio & Western Railroad, Middletown, 
N. Y.; C. F. Northrup, teaching in the 
Fast Maine Conference Academy, Bucks- 
port, Me.; A. T. Appleton, Dublin Elec- 


trical, Dublin, N. H.; H. B. Chess, Cen- 
tral Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg; Pa. ; 
E. L. Waterman, engineering in New 
York City; H. V. Nye, engineering U. 58. 
government, Washington, D. C.; F. H. 
Pease, private secretary to Senator Duill- 
ingham; C. W. Ingalls with Motor 
Speedway Co., Port Jefferson, L. 1.3 E. 
J. Shattuck and C. H. Covey with Motor 
Speedway Co., Mineola, L. 1; H. H. 
Shanley with H. J. Shanley & Co., Bur- 
lington; H. J. Pattridge with N. Y. Cen- 
tral Railroad, Albany; F. M. Holcombe 
will study medicine at Johns Hopkins; 
C. C. Wilson will study at Oxford Uni- 
versity; M. H. Rice, engineering in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Carlton Cutler at Vermont 
Experiment Station laboratory; J. B. Ab- 
bott, chemist, Indiana State laboratory, 
Lafayette; Miss Allen, teacher in Lyndon 
Institute; Miss Strong, teacher in Crafts- 
bury Academy.—From the Free Press. 


FRATERNITY REUNIONS. 
LAMBDA IOTA. 


The 71st annual reunion of the Lambda 
Iota'society was held at the rooms of the 
society in the Hayward block. The exer- 
cises began at nine o’clock and lasted un- 
til eleven when adjournment was made 
to the Hotel Burlington, where a banquet 
was served. Lucius Bigelow, L. H. D., 
61, of Portland, Ore., was the orator of 
the evening and Daniel Dutcher, °58, of 
St. Albans was the poet. Dr. Charles P. 
Thayer of Boston acted as toastmaster at 
the banquet. More than fifty brothers 
were present, among them being Daniel 
Dutcher, "58; the Rev. EF.” Crs Basemtean 
John H, Converse, “61; Dr. Waa 
Lund, ’61;\.Lucius Bigelow, pee 
Charles P. Thayer, ’64; Hon. Elihu B. 
Taft, 71; James F. Goodall, *855"Hrnest 
A. Brodie, ’86; Hon. Clayton J. Wright, 
’°86; Daniel L. Cady, ’86; Frank HeCran- 
dall, *°86; James H. Middlebrook, “87; 
Charles C. Stafford, ’88; Herbert M. Mc- 
Intosh, ’90; Edward H. Deavitt, ’93; 
Harry L. Bingham, ’94; William H. 
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Englesby, ’94; Charles A. Beach, ’98; 
Marry P. Hudson, ’02; Clarence H. Sen- 
ter, 02; James O. Walker, ’02; Murray 
Bourne, ‘03; Arthur H. Valiquette, ’03; 
Clyde Hilton, ’o5 ; Everett S. Towne, ’o5 ; 
Leland G. Carlton,.’06; Frank B. Lee, ’o6. 


SIGMA PHI. 


The 62nd annual reunion of the Alpha 
of Vermont of Sigma Phi was held at Sig- 
ma Phi place with an attendance of 40. 
Charles A. Catlin of Providence, R. [., 
presided, J. D. Denison of Randolph was 
the orator and a poem written by George 
W. Benedict of Providence, R. I., was 
read by Prof. J. R. Wheeler of New 
York. Other members’ made © short 
speeches. 


DELTA. PST. 


The annual reunion of the Delta Psi 
fraternity was held at, the fraternity 
house, 85 South Prospect St. Among those 
present were Prof. J. FE. Goodrich, 1853; 
Deere, 76; Mason. S. Stone, 83; 
Piepeewet nN. Clark, 85°. J. H. Macom- 
ber, “90; Patrick Boyle, ’93; Carl Dunn, 
94; Charles Lamb, ’93; Chauncey M. 
Peodicn., 96; F. S. Isham, *89;° Max 
Powell, 89; Tracy Hazen, ’97; Samuel 
Hamilton, ’98; Thomas Canfield, ’96; 
Carl B. Brownell, ’99; Robert A. Law- 
rence, 99; I. R. Powell, 1900; Larey P. 
Williams, ’02; Dr. J. M. Wheeler, ’o2; 
Lee H. Hulett, °05; Sidney M. Bunker, 
06; Elmer B. Russell, ’o6. 


PHI DELTA THETA BANQUET. 


The annual alumni banquet of the 
Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta was 
held at the chapter house. About 31 alum- 
ni and undergraduates were present. Af- 
ter an attractive menu had been served 
under the direction of the matron of the 
house, Mrs. ‘Donahue, the toasts were in 
order. Harry Edward Cunningham, 
1904, was in charge of the post-prandial 
exercises. Considerable college and fra- 
ternity spirit was evidenced and questions 
of interest to the chapter were discussed 
until early in the morning. Those pres- 


ent were Frank Oscar Sinclair, 1883; 
Thomas Charles Cheney, 1891; Edmund 
Curtis Mower, 1892; Charles Herrick 
Mower, 1894; George Millar Sabin, 
1896; Fred Kinney Jackson, 1897; Roy 
Leonard Patrick and $. Hollister Jack- 
son, 1898; Max Walter Andrews and 
Harry Henderson Greene, 1899; Earl 
Elkins Parker and Dean Homer Perry, 
1901; Levi Miller Munson, 1902; Will- 
iam Reynolds Farrington, 1903; Fred- 
erick Sumner Briggs and Harry Edward 
Cunningham, 1904; Arthur Leslie Owen 
and Hugh Leslie Thompson, 1906; Ar- 
thur Taggart Appleton, Harvey Buchanan 
Chess, Jr., and Earl Lytton Waterman, 
1907; Harold Fletcher Barton and Will- 
iam Hollis Child, 1908; Phillip Andrew 
Dewey, George Stiles Harris, Edward 
Harrison Lawton, Roger Gibbs Ramsdell 
and William Howard Wilson, 1909; Her- 
bert Bowen Comings, Frank Loomis 
Howe, Arthur Keith Peck and Wilbur 
Frank Welch, Igto. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA. 


The Kappa Alpha Theta reunion was 
attended by about 50 members. Mrs. 
Jacobs acted as toastmistress. |Among 
those present from out of town were Mrs. 
Canfield, Mrs. Leavens and the Misses 
Rustedt. 


DELTA SIGMA. 


Delta Sigma fraternity held an in- 
formal reunion in their rooms on Church 
street. A goodly number of alumni were 
present and were greeted by the members 
of the graduating class and undergrad- 
uates. Refreshments were served during 
the evening and many impromptu speeches 
were made by members of the fraternity. 


SIGMA NU. 


The annual reunion of the under- 
graduate and alumni members of the Beta 
Sigma Chapter of the Sigma Nu frater- 
nity was held Tuesday evening, June 25, 
at the chapter house, 308 Main St., after 
a banquet at Dorn’s restaurant. ‘There 
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were present from among the alumni: 
I: 1) Rich, ’’o2, Boston,’ Mass.; Geo, EF: 
Lamb, 702) Washineston st 'C)"H. F. 
Huntley, ’03, St. Albans, Vt.; F. W. Hol- 
lister, ° 'o3\' SBurhnotonpesiy ti . Hatry 
eee 04, New York City; E. V. Per- 
kins, Bees Vier lee. !@obb, 
06, Ruil and, Vt.; G. F. Reed, 07, New 
York City; Face Read, ’07, Waterbury, 
Vt.; C. F. Northrup, ’07, Bellows Falls, 
Vt.; Harmon Sheldon, ’07, Fair Haven, 
Vit | eC Reedeso7 sha meblewen) Vt. 


U. V. M. ALUMNI DECEASED IN 


1906-07. 
Class of 1846—William Appleton 
Dodge, b..Barre, 27 December, 1824, d. 


Westboro, Mass., 3 April, 1907. 

Class of 1847—George Grenville Ben- 
edict, b. Burlington, 10 December, 1826, 
dC amide eo. Ce oA DTI LOO, 

Class of 1849—Henry Adams Burt, b. 
Sheldon, to February, 1828, d. Swanton, 
1g May, 1907. 

Class of . 1849—“"Philetus 
North, b.. Chazy, N. Y., 25 February, 
1828, d. Chazy, 3 June, 1907. 

Class of 1851—Orrin Lawrence Bal- 
lard, b. Georgia, 20 October, 1825, d. 
Clifford, Mich., 22 April, rg04. 

Class of 1852—William Kirkham Gor- 
don, b. Potsdam, N. Y., 20th July, 1820, 
d. Milwaukee, Wis., 20th January, 1905. 

Class of 1854—Charles Rollin Ballard, 
b. Tinmouth, 5th December, 1827, d. Mid- 
dletown Springs, 9th December, 1906. 

Class of 1858—Merril | Jackson Hill, b. 
North Danville, 19th April, 1825, d. 
Providence, R. I., 14th July, 1906. 

Class of 1857—Royal Jackson Ban- 
croft, b. Plainfield 25th March, 1837, d. 
Spencer, Ind., June, 190s. 

Class of eee eeaan Henry Thorp 
b, Underhill, 3rd August, Los eid: Wood. 
land, Cal., 9th March, 1907. 

Class of 1858—Milton Rising Tyler, b. 
Fissex, 18th March, 1835, d. St. oa 
Minn., 16th March, 1907. 

Class of 1861—Henry Ballard, b. Tin- 
mouth, 2cth April, 1835, d. Hartford, 
Conn., 23rd September, 1996, 
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Ex-1862—Joseph Philbrook Lamson, b. 
Elmore, 9th February, 1838, d. Cabot, 
14th January, 1907. . 

Class of 1863—James Artemas Brown, 
b. Grand Isle, 23rd November, 1840, d. 
Burlington, 14th November, 1906. 

Class of 1869—Byron Thompson Hol- 
comb, b. Isle La Motte, 16th February, 
1847, d. St. Paul, Minn., r4th November, 
1900. 

Class of 1875—Fred Eugene Lucas, b. 
Burlington, 28th May, 1854, d. Spokane, 
Wash., 5th January, 1907. 

E,x-1893—FEirnest Henry Root, b. 
Craftsbury, 15th March, 1866, d. Famosa 
(?) Cal., 12th August, 1906. 

Class of 1896—Mrs. Mary Aurelia 
Peck Shaw, b. Brookfield, 26th March, 
1869, d. Northfield, 5th August, 1906. 

Class of 1900—Alice Josephine Morris, 
b. Rochdale, Mass., 2nd June, 1877, d. 
La Mesa, Cal., 30th January, 1907. 

Class of 1903—-Helen Gordon Clark, b. 


Vergennes, 19th March, 1873, d. Ferris- 


burgh, roth October, 1996. 

On motion a committee of three, con- 
sisting of R. A. Lawrence, F. B. Wright, 
- and C. B. Brownell were appointed by the 
president to report a list of officers of the 
association for the ensuing year. 


MORRILL HALL. 


The building of Morrill Hall has pro- 
ceeded so far that one may now obtain a 
fair idea of what the completed structure 
will be. The cost will probably amount 
to something like $60,000, the sum appro- 
priated by the State, although it is hoped 
there will be some margin left for equip- 
ment. 

Morrill Hall will be a particularly im- 
pressive building. It is set well back from 
the road, leaving room for a good lawn in 
front. The architecture is refined and 
dignified and perfectly in keeping with 
that of the other buildings. The sloping 
roof of red tile is new to Burlington, and 
singularly pleasing to the eye. The build- 
ing proper is of rusticated brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The front is 
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adorned by a Greek facade with steps of 
Woodbury granite and a massive granite 
column on each side of the entrance. 
These columns were secured by a separate 
subscription of $1,750, $1,000 of which 
was given by James S$. Morrill, son of the 
late Senator Justin S. Morrill. ‘They are 
granite monoliths from the works of Jones 
Br os., Barre. Each column weighs 13 
tons and measures 22 ect. (ns iiches in 
length, with a diameter of two feet, ten 
‘alanis at the base and two feet five inches 
across the top. On the architrave, im- 
mediately above the columns are the 
words, ‘Morrill Hall,’ and in the pedi- 
ment is a large terra cotta copy of the 
Vermont State seal. 

Two main entrances lead into the build- 
ing, the front, or west entrance, and the 
students’ entrance at the south end. A 
broad stairway of white marble will as- 
cend from the west entrance to the first 
floor. Here will be the director's room, 
with vault, library and stenographer’s 
room, a very large lecture room and class 
rooms. The second floor will be devoted 
to classrooms and laboratories; one of 
these is provided with a rolling partition, 
so that it may be used for lectures or di- 
vided into a number of classrooms. The 
third floor is lighted by seven large win- 
dows composed of giass tiles set into the 
roof and will be used for experimental 
and other purposes. A part of the hase- 
ment will be used for dairy work, and 
there are also large rooms for the storage 
of farm machinery. 

The partitions will be, for the most part, 
of painted brick with windows between 
rooms to admit of more light. Whoere- 
ever wood partitions are eed they will be 
of brown ash. Steel ceilings are used 
throughout, and the floors, excepting 
those in the basement and loft are to be of 
North Carolina pine. The building will 
be heated with steam, and will have an 
elaborate system of ventilation. 

It is now expected that the building 
will be completed by the middle of Sep- 
tember. 
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subjects fitting for science teaching and 
research, or on those demanded by the 
chemical and metallurgical industries. 


Laboratories of recent fire proof con- 
struction, large and well stocked. Ex- 
cellent special library. 


For University Catalogue and for 
Chemistry Bulletin, apply to— 


M. W. Andrews, 
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N. F. Merrill, 
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' EDITORIALS. 


A GOOD NEW YEAR. 


Once more we are back in the halls of 
our Alma Mater with a good new year be- 
fore us. ‘‘We’re here because we’re here,”’ 
says the song. But although it sings well 


that is not a good working text. Weare, 


most of us, here with a very definite end. 
It will be well for us to keep that end in 
view, making it a point to be serious not 
all the time, but at least once in a while. 

This year which lies before us will bring 
along with it new opportunities, which are 
the greatest good a young man can ask 
and doubtless it will also bring some 
failures which are only opportunities gone 
wrong. But through it all let us keep 
a stiff upper lip, and since we must live 
here together let it be in loyalty, and fel- 
lowship, drowning all minor differences 
in a common love for our college. 


“VERMONT” MORE THAN TIES DARTMOUTH. 


The opening football season is big with 
promise for our team. The score, Dart- 
mouth o, Vermont o, gives evidence of a 
big, fast game in which “Vermont” held 
her own against one of the great football 
colleges, but even that does not tell the 
whole story. This was our first game and 
Dartmouth’s third. Our team literally 
bombarded the Dartmouth goal, and suc- 
ceeded in keeping their opponents con- 
tinually on the defensive. Not once was 
the ball carried within our forty-five yard 


line and only four first-downs were made 


_ by Dartmouth. 


What start could be more glorious! And 
why shouldn’t we keep it up? We must 
keep up the pace. Every glory won is 
only a stepping-stone to something harder 


and more glorious. We have more than 
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tied Dartmouth. We must beat Williams, 
Wesleyan and Brown. And we can do it. 
We have a team steady, fast and confident, 
a captain who 1s all that could be wished 
for as leader or athlete, and the best 
coach in this country. 


But something is demanded of every — 


college-man. We who are not giants or 
heroes can at least express our apprecia- 
tion of any man who goes out to play 
on the team or to give them practice. We 
can keep our eyes open for second-team 
men and urge them to go out, and in a 
hundred other ways help things along. 
And how gratifying it is to consider the 
personnel of our team. They are nota body 
‘of specialists brought here to perform be- 
fore us, or to advertise the college, but 
every-day students, whom we know as 
our friends and classmates ; gentlemen and 
And this might 
almost lead one to believe that our 


scholars every one. 


advisory board in spite of their rules and 
counter-rules, apparently so inexplicable to 
the student mind, are not bent upon 
destroying either the spirit of the college 
good. name. Perhaps 
all our lttleness are unable to see be- 


or its we in 


yond the immediate end to greater 


things which lie ahead. Certainly it is 
only fair that we should recognize every 
man Who gives time and thought to these 
matters as a friend of the college, that we 
should take time to follow out his reason- 
ing, and judge his conclusions with an im- 
partial mind. We are all good fellows 
and all seeking the same end. Let us be 
magnanimous and forswear knocking. 
Let us all pull together that our college 
name may be nobler and more sounding 
with each coming year. 


MORE FRESHMEN. 


This year’s batch of freshmen is more 
verdant than ever. Somehow they seem 
strongly suggestive of the milk bottle and 
the “prep” school. They are utterly 
ignorant if not depraved. They do not 
know that it is customary to touch the 
hat or remove it to a member of the 
faculty. They do not even know that an 
upper classman should speak first when 
they meet him on the street. 

Base misinformers have been among 
them, and they have fared hard. They 
have invested in chapel sittings at one dol- 
lar a seat. They have been initiated into 
the S. D. S. (Students Devotional So- 
ciety) and many another non-existent 
fraternity. They have even been per- 
suaded that smoking was permitted with- 
in the sacred precincts of the library and 
that cigarettes are sold at the library desk. 

It was very wrong for the freshmen to 


bite at all this, and doubtless a little hazing — 


would do them good. But hazing is “in- 
human and wicked,’ and for college men 
to do anything “inhuman and wicked”’ 
would be an unusual and disgusting oc- 
currence: ‘herefore~ let “us told oun 
hands, congratulate ourselves upon our su- 
perior wisdom and leave the freshmen 
to continue in their “parlous state.” 


THE STUDENTS’ GUIDE. 

The Students’ Guide, published by 
Christian Associations of the University 
is deserving of special notice. It is an 
eighty page booklet containing, in briefest 
form such facts and statistics as are of 
use to students. It also contains yells and 
songs, advice to the freshmen, a map of 


Burlington and other excellent features. 
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Surely the editor of this book and the 
associations which publish it deserve the 
congratulations and thanks of the whole 
college. 


MEMBERS OF THE ENTERING CLASS. 


Adams, George Harold, Ag., South 
Barre. 

Aldrich, Arthur Charles, C. E., Lancas- 
ten IN; He 

Allen, Elton M., Ag., Barnet. 

Allen, Ray R., Ag., South Hero, 

Ames, Howard Lyle, Ag., Island Pond. 

Basso, Lewis George, C. E., North 
Springfield, 

Beach, Allan P., Ag., Vergennes. 

Beebe, Harold C., Ec., Swanton. 

Belding, Walter, E.. E., Newport. 

Best, Koy M., E,. E., Burlington. 

Brewer, Willard, C. E., Concord. 

Brown, Anthony W., E. E., East Fair- 
field. 

Brown, Willis Quincy, C., Hillsdale, 
Mich, 

Brownell, William D., L. S., Essex 
Junction. 

Buckley, George K., Ec., Woodsville, 
N. H. 

Bullard, Haven S., Ec., Burlington. 

Button, Max L., C. E., East Berkshire. 

Buxton, Vernon C., Ec., Burlington. 

Campbell, Miss May A., L. S., Lyndon- 
ville. 

Carpenter, Clarence, Ag., Burlington. 

Center,. Miss Ethel M., Grand Isle. 

Center, Hverett J., C. E., Grand Isle. 

Chamberlain, Miss Ethel M., L. S., 
Burlington. 

Cutler, Miss Maude E., C., Springfield. 

Dana, Miss Josephine E., L. S., North 
Pomfret. 

Deane, Henry H., Jr., C., Watertown, 
Nay. 

Delano, Arthur B., C. E., East Shore- 
ham. 

DeMar, Clarence H., Ag., South Hero. 

Donahue, Earl W., Chem., Johnson, 
N. H. 


Downing, Morton .F., Ag., Bellows 
Falls. 

Dutcher) Kdward-vH a Gerk a) Hast 
Orange, N. J. 

Eastman, Miss Nellie V., C., New Bos- 
tone: EL. 

Fairbanks, Arte J., Ag., Springfield. 

Ferguson, Orra A., C., Burlington. 

Fisher, Harold H., C., Morrisville. 

Fullam, James E., M. E., Randolph. 

Gates, Harry C., EF. E., Shelburne. 

George, Miss Mabelle E., L. S., Bur- 
lington. . 

Gregory, Miss Ruth H., L. S., Burling- 
ton. 

Greene, Arthur A., Ec., Highgate Cen- 
tem 

Gillis, Miss Mabel M., L: S., Greens- 
boro Bend. 

Haynes, Albert $., Chem., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hewitt, Miss Edith K., L. S., Bristol. 

Hogan, Harvey E., M. E. Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Huntington, 
Rochester. 

Keane, Leo E., C. E., Waltham, Mass. 

Kehoe, Arthur H., E. EK. Bennington. 

Khachadoorian, Harootun, C. E., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

LaBombard, Hubert V., L. S., Platts- 


Witham 2M ee. Pale Go 


_ burgh, N. Y. 


Ladd, Ruth T., L. S., Santiago de las 
Vegas, Cuba. 

Landry, George A., E. E., Rouses 
PoimteNooy, 

Leach, Clara A., L. S., Essex Junction. 

LeBoeuf, Peter L., C. E., Vergennes. 

Lee, George M., Ec., Castleton. 

Lockwood, Adolphus N., L. S., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Lockwood, Edward J., Cl., Brandon. 

Lord, Frank R., E. E., Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Lyman, Elias, Jr., Cl., Burlington. 

Marsh, Alain L., Ag., Woodstock. 

Mann, Walter E., Fic., St. Albans. 

McClelland, Donald W., L. S., Burling- 
ton. 

McCalloun, Welby H., Ch., Randolph. 

McMurray, Edna Lee, North Hartland, 
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Meigs, George Arthur, E..E., Ver- 
gennes. 

Minahan, John W., Ec., Winooski. 

Mooers, Stephen Boynton, Ec., Platts- 
burebe Neeys 

Morse, Harry 9.7 Be eices ter. 

Olgiati, Orlando J., E. E., Barre. 

Pierce, George Reginald, C. E., New- 
port, N. H. 

Powers, Guy W., Ag., Athens. 

Redmond, Lois, Newport. 

Rice, Floyd G., Ec., Westford. 

Roberts, Horace, C. E., Manchester, 
Nerd 

Root, Henry G., Ec., Bennington. 

Ross, Frank C., Ec., Burlington. 

sawyer, Ruth M., L. S., Chester. 

Silian, Aredis A., C. E,., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, N. Raymond, Ag., Ludlow. 

Strong, Arthur F., Ag., Morrisville. 

Suttie, Roscoe H., C. E., Lisbon, N. H. 

Thorn, Douglas A., C. E., Camden, Me. 

Tomlinson, Ralph W., FE. E., Willsboro, 
ISN. 

Tuttle, George P., Jr., Ec., Burlington. 

Tyndall, Louis C., Cl., Morrisville. 

Underwood, Ray E., E.. E., Springfield, 
Mass. 
Van Brunt, Nelson N., M. E., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Walden, William D., E. E., East Fair- 
field. 

Ward, Marion E., Ec., St. Albans. 

Wheeler, Sheldon H., Cl., Burlington. 

White, Clarence R., L. S., Burlington. 

White, Rollin P., Ag., Shelburne. 

Wilson, James H., Cl., Bethel. 

Wood, Harold N., FE. E., Fair Haven. 

Class of 1909, from Norwich Univer- 
sity; W#Adams, Conrad Arnolds hy i 
Stowe. 


THE VERY ELECT. 


An address of welcome given before the 
trustees, faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Sept. 25, 1907, by 
M. H. Buckham, president. 

An English writer, unknown to fame, 
quoted for us by Quiller Couch, sets be- 


fore us a charming vision of the school- 
going children of the world: 

“All over the world,” he says, “the chil- 
dren are trooping to school. ‘The great 
Globe swings round out of the dark into 
the sun. ‘here is always morning some- 
where, and forever, in this shifting region 
of the morning light, we may see the little 
ones afoot; in country lanes and rustic vil- 
lages; on lonely moorlands, on the hill- 
sides, inthe woods, on the stepping-stones 
that cross the brook in the glen; along the 
seacliffs, and on the wet ribbed sands; 
trespassing on the railway lines, making 
short cuts through the corn, sitting in 
ferry-boats; in the crowded streets of 
smoky cities, in small rocky islands, in 
places far inland where the sea is known 
only as a strange tradition. The morn- 
ing-side of the planet is alive with them: 
one hears their pattering footsteps every- 
where. And as the vast continents sweep 
eastering out of the high shadow which 
reaches beyond the moon, and as new na- 
tions with their cities and villages, their 
fields, woods, mountains, and sea-shores, | 
rise up into the morning-side; lo! fresh 
troops, and still fresh troops, and yet 
again fresh troops, of these small school- 
going children of the dawn!” 

If one had the fine imagination of this 
English seer, one might follow these myr- 
iads of children as they fall away into 
smaller and smaller groups, to be num- 
bered by thousands, by hundreds, by 
scores, till they dwindle to the compara- 
tively few who finally reach the College or 
the University. For even in our day of 
unlimited Collegiate opportunity, the 
number of youths resorting to Institutions 
of higher learning is small compared with 
the number of young persons of what we 
may call collegiate age. And yet, few 
comparatively as they are, they, like the 
children described by our poet, come from 
all imaginable localities, and origins, and 
conditions. ‘The time is past, if it ever 
was, when the higher learning was the ex- 
clusive privilege of wealth and leisure. I 
say, if this ever was, because history re- 
cords no time when the poor boy of genius 
has not worked his way from the farm, 
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and the forge, and even from the slave’s 
cabin, to high positions in science and art 
and literature. One argument which al- 
ways confronts, and sometimes stops, col- 
legiate endowments, is that genius does 
not need them, and mediocrity does not 
requite them. But while in times past 
Collegiate opportunity has always been 
possible though difficult, it is now as easy 
as it is safe to make it without cheapen- 


ing learning and pauperizing the recipients. 


of public and private bounty. But wealth 
certainly cannot becharged,in ourday, with 
arrogating to itself the distinction which 
attends the higher education. The sons 
and daughters of the rich are not found 
in great numbers in our Colleges and Uni- 
versities—excluded, perhaps, by a kind of 
providential fairplay which forbids the too 
great accumulation of benefits upon any 
one group of society. But if wealth does 
not, what does determine who shall have 
the high privilege and the choice distinc- 
tion of a University career? Out of these 
millions of children whom the Poet sees 
in the morning light wending their way 
to school, who, or what, makes selection of 
that fractional number of them who, in 
their eighteenth year, or thereabouts, on 
some morning in September, or October, 
cross the threshold of some College or 
University as enrolled members of it? 
When we look into this question care- 
fully, we find going on a process, more 
or less automatic, selective, intelligent, not 
unerring but in the main effective, for 
bringing, in the interest of society in gen- 
eral, out of the mass of capable young 
men and women, those who are to receive 
and to use for the good of all, the po- 
tencies which are conferred by a liberal 
education. Not to attempt to follow up 
the vision of our Poet and see this in- 
fluence working itself out in the wide 


world, let us watch its operation in that » 


part of the world in which we are most 
concerned, and which we know best. Ii 
College Students are in respect to the 
privileges conferred by education “The 
Very Elect,” let us ask on what principle 
of election their presence at the opening 


of their College career can be accounted 
for. ‘The question of their Perseverance 
we will reserve for another occasion. For 
the present, let us ask, where, in our own | 
country, do students come from to Col- 


lege?—why do they come to College :— 


what are they doing. in College? 

It becomes necessary at this point, 
though not by any means a pleasant duty, 
to clear the ground by a process like what 
in Algebra we call “elimination” —getting 
rid of negligible quantities. There is al- 
ways in College a certain small number 
of students whom in lieu of a harsher 
name we will call ‘the Unaccountables’’—- 
those who assume the role of matriculants 
for no good and sufficient reasons —for no 
better reason, perhaps, than to escape hard 


work elsewhere, or to have “a jolly good 


time,’ or to play ball, or to get into a 


fraternity, or because their parents did not 


know what else to do with them. These 
are not proper College material. They 
have for the time being missed their way 
in life. The pertinent question avout 
them is the question of the French 
Comedy: “Que diable allaitent ils faire 
dans cette galere?”’ But the strange thing, 
the pathetic thing, in some of these cases, 
is that these young fellows will let their 
parents sacrifice for them; they will bear 
hardships themselves, do irksome chores, 
and live on scanty fare; they will sutfer 
the humiliation of going into debt to 
tradespeople and to the poor women who 
do their washing and mend their stock- 
ings; they will accept gratuities meant for 
the encouragement of honest effort; they 
will be the shirks and butts and spoons 
of their classes, the plague of their in- 
structors, the suppliant witers on the in- 
dulgence of Committees, and all for what? 
for a chance to avoid work laborionsly, to 
escape knowledge cunningly, to elude op- 
portunity successfully—for nothing gain- 
ed that in after life will give them any 
help or satisfaction. ‘To these, and such 
as these, the message of the University— 
a not unkind message—would that it could 
reach them in time to prevent mistake and 
waste—is, “if you have not a great long- 
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ing for what the University has to give, 
and are not willing to pay the heavy price 
in faithful work by which alone it can be 
secured, don’t come—if you have come, 
and have found that you have made a 
mistake ;if you haveno heartin your work, 
no joy in doing it; if it is all mere 
drudgery, to be loathed, and shirked and 
shammed—then with our good-will and 
blessing, go where talents and merits of 
the non-collegiate order—for such there 
are, and we donot doubt you have them— 
will find more satisfying employment and 
more congenial companionship.” 

Turning our thoughts now to the real 
members of the University body—to those 
who have put not merely their names upon 
its books but their hearts into its life— 
we find that a large number of them, up to 
recent times the largest number, have 
come from what has been called “The 
Academic Caste’ in American Society, 
and have become College Students main- 
ly because they have inherited the tradi- 
tions of this Caste. By this expression is 
meant that group of society which main- 
tains intellectual standards of thinking 
and living. ‘This element has always been 
relatively large in our country—especially 
in New England. The early settlers were 
of a conspicuously intellectual, and we 
may say, Academic strain. During the 
first century of New England history the 
proportion of Oxford and Cambridge 
eraduates was much larger here than in 
the Mother Country. and this preponder- 
ance of highly trained men in the primitive 
stock has given character to our whole 
subsequent social life. Leaving out what- 
ever may be invidious and un-American 
in the term, “The Academic Caste,” we 
may use it to describe the temper and at- 
titude of what has been till recently the 
leading class in our Society, the sturdy 
men and capable women who do the plain 
work of the world with superior intelli- 
gence; who read good literature; who 
take a patriotic interest in public affairs: 
who require and relish intellectual preach- 
ing; whose conversation glides easily into 
themes of history and philosophy and 


theology; the class which has maintained 
Academies and High Schools and founded 
Universities and Colleges. This class has 
its representatives in almost all the locali- 
ties and habitats indicated by our Poet 
of the Schools—as many in the Country 
as in the City, on the farms as in the 
urban homes. In all these homes, the 
avocations, the relaxations, the embellish- 


ments, of life, are, as in all best homes, so- 


cial, intellectual, religious. Amid mani- 
fold hardships, much  straitness, “res 
augustae,’—high ideals of living are 
maintained. If one of the boys must stay _ 
at home and keep up the homestead farm; — 
if one may seek a larger fortune at the 
West; one at least must go to College 
and keep unbroken the tie which connects 
the family with the higher life of the 
intellect and the spirit. Down to the 
time of the Civil War,. these families 
largely supplied the Colleges with their 
students. From the parsonages, the bet- 
ter farms, the families of village trades- 
men, artisans, lawyers, and doctors, the 
boys found their way, and were helped by 
the minister, the schoolmaster and the 
country squire to find their way to the 
Colleges. In the old Webster’s Spelling 
Book, in which all alike were schooled, 
the Temple of Knowledge on the first 
page was always inviting ingenious 
youths to come up to the Heights on 
which it stood, and a goodly number of 
them were continuously answering to the 
call. The purposes for which students 
came to College were not always—per- 
haps not often—definitely fixed in their 
minds. A certain few distinctly proposed 


_ the ministry, but the majority came to get 


a liberal education and what it might lead 
to. They all took the Classical Course, 
for there was no other. It would be more 
correct to say that the College Course 
was what it was, because what was want- 
ed of it was a liberal in distinction from a 
professional or technical education. 

In describing the ‘Academic Caste,” 
and the relations of its constituency to 
the College, I have half-unconscilously 


glided into the past tense, as though it 
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were obsolete or obsolescent. But I be- 
lieve that it still survives, though not, I 
fear, with the same relative vigor and 
influence. I speak regretfully of its pos- 
sible decadence, because it, more than any 
other agency which is visible, is our 
reliance for conserving, amid an encroach- 
ing materialism, the spirituality which has 
thus far characterized our New England 
Civilization. But if the signs do not 
mislead us, we are permitted to hope, not 
only for its survival, but for that reasser- 
tion of its old-time primacy which will 
make it the efficient ally we are all look- 
ing for in the task of revivifying the 
humanistic side of University discipline. 

I see another troop of youths headed 
toward the University under a motive 
which is vague to some of them, but quite 
definite to others, a yearning for an en- 
largemént of life. Some in the forma- 
tive stage of life are content to stay 
where they are born. ‘To venture beyond 
their native habitat would be irksome to 
them. The “cool, sequestered vale of 
life’ is to them the ideal home: outside 
of it is to them only “‘the madding crowd.” 
Our feeling toward them is one partly 
of envy—for they escape many of the 
trials and sorrows of the larger life—one 
wholly of approval, for the world needs 
them and could not do without them just 
where they are. But in the breasts of 
others there is a stirring of unrest, a beat- 
ing against the bars, a sense of suffocation 
—a feeling which if expressed in words 
would say: “I know all there is in this 
way of life. It is a good life for those 
who love it—and it is a lovable life. It 
affords opportunities for honest and faith- 
ful work, or pleasant friendships and 
loves, for small but useful services in 
neighborhood, and town, and church. It 
will be a good life to come back to, 
sometime. But its radius is small—its 
horizon is near—and there is not enough 
of it to satisfy.” This feeling was rather 
bluntly expressed by an old-time Vermont- 
er, who, driving with a friend through 
one of the beautiful scenes of the Lamoille 
valley, exclaimed, “how lovely all this 1s, 


and how glad I am that I am out of it!” 
Acting under this impulse some move to 
new lands, some resort to the city, and 
some go to College. In former times the 
old County Academy, in our day the 
High School, is a perpetual persuader to 
this last choice. JI am inclined to think 


‘that this motive is a more vital one than 


that which works in the Academic Caste. 
It is both a vis a tergo and a vis ab ante. 
It impels by a feeling of unrest: it draws 
by a sense of mystery. The legends of 
the University, wafted in tradition and 
song to the boy in the remote valley, 
whisper to him of a possibility made glori- 
ous with hope. Many a man in after 
life will say to himself, ‘““The gladdest day 
I have ever known in my life was the day 
on which I saw myself a member of Col- 
lege, for on that day I saw a new life 
opening before me, and though I knew 
little of what the intellectual life means, I 
had a boundless faith in its capabilities, 
and I believed that it had in store for me 
that which would repay me a thousand 
fold for the sacrifice made by me and for 
me in order that I might avail myself of 
its benefits.” 

This impulse to break one’s way into 
a fuller life is in every way commendable, 
if only it is well-founded—that is if it has 
a basis of ability, and endurance, and in- 
tegrity. It will not always realize its 
dream. Ability may have been over- 
estimated : endurance may give out before 
the crucial strain is passed: worst of all, 
integrity may yield to the pressure of 
temptation. Some will come back to the 
farm, the shop, the small economies of the 
village, happier, perhaps, and saner, for 
their short experience of the larger world 
—perhaps unhappier because they have 
learned to look with envy and bitterness 
on those who have left them behind. But 
on the whole these failures are surprising- 
ly few. I give it as the testimony of one 
who has watched for a long time the 
working out of the scholarly motive in 
young lives, that the proportion of those 
who get creditably through College, or 
even through two or three years of Col- 
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lege, and then fail of success as measured 
by any reasonable standard, is very small, 
so small as to create the presumption that 
a young man of fair ability and good stay- 
ing power may be sure of realizing a good 
part of what his young dream of a career 
in and after College promised to him. 

Included within this general aspiration 
for an enlarged life, is one form of it 
which specially touches the sex to whom 
the opportunities of a liberal education 
have come late, but who seem to be as 
eager to share its benefits as the other 
sex—I mean the social opportunities 
which such an education offers. If 
Matthew Arnold is right in saying that 
_conduct is three-fourths of life, we may 
add that fully half of conduct is social 
conduct—that a large part of life’s enjoy- 
ment is social enjoyment, and a large part 
of the deprivations most keenly felt are 
social deprivations. When Mr. Titmouse 
gazes enviously on the high-bloods dis- 
porting themselves at Hyde Park Corner 
on a Sunday afternoon and “curses the 
whole concern;’ when Browning shows 
us a woman who would sacrifice her dear- 
est friend for an invitation to the Court 
Ball one night; this represents only the 
extreme and the perversion of that social 
sensitiveness and social pride which is 
human and universal. The good and 
right side of this feeling is the desire for 
social recognition and fellowship among 
cultivated, refined, well-mannered people 
——among those who care for the higher 
things in life, and who know how to use 
both the solid principles and the graceful 
amenities of.life so as to get some of its 
sweetness and charm. To this social 
sphere, the higher education gives the 
entree, not merely for its own sake, but 
by reason of other qualifications with 
which it is naturally associated—and the 
appreciation of this fact brings—and with 
good reason—many of both sexes, and of 
one sex in particular, to College. 

Here we must pause for a moment to 
ask how much consideration ought to be 
given to a charge often brought against 
this aspect of the higher education, to 
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"the effect that it entices youths away from 


“the great fundamental callings where they 


are most needed. ‘The complaint comes 


‘most often and most loudly from those 


who assume to speak for the interests of 
Agriculture. ‘To educate boys and girls 
“Away from the Farm,” they tell us, is 
to withdraw support from that interest 
which is the basis of all prosperity. To 
this we make two replies. First, that.one 
main and indispensable office of the Farm 
is, to breed men for the other professions 
—for the highest and most important 
places in them—and that it is the duty 
of the College to seek them out in the 
Farm and educate them away from the 
Farm—if we must use the expression— 
into the offices which need them and would 
suffer, and all society with them, if they 
are not forthcoming. And secondly in- 
stead of withholding the higher education 
from the sons of the Farm for fear of 
losing them, as this logic requires us to | 
do, we will so educate the Farm, so edu- 
cate Farm life, so liberalize and intel- 
lectualize it, that it will have a fair and 
equal chance, in competition with other 
professions, to attract and retain within 
its ranks bright boys and progressive men. — 
There remains a Class, an increasing 
Class in our times, whom I shall call, in 
order to have a short name for them, 
“The Zeitgeisters,’—young men who are 
the products and exemplars of the age— 
in whose pulses beats the spirit of the 
times—whose sympathies are not with the 
past but with the present and the future. 
These young men’ act in) Saceend- 
ance with a wisdom of which they may 
or may not be altogether conscious, in 
coming to a University for what is not 
in itself a proper University function, but 
rather that of a technical school. But with 
or without knowing it they come to the — 
University to be not merely apprenticed 
but educated, to come under the influence 
of ideas, to be sobered into reflection, and 
steadied to continuity of purpose—and 
meanwhile, though not with the finality 
they may imagine, to get the scientific and 
technical equipment which will fit them 


for immediate efficiency in a chosen call- 
ing. In times quite near the present, 
these young men have been told—they are 
even now sometimes told by some belated 
adviser—that a College career is for them 
a mistake—that experience with the rod 
and chain, or in the Works, is better than 
books and laboratories. But the large 
managers and promoters are silencing this 
talk by ignoring it and calling for College- 
bred men, calling for them indeed in num- 
bers far beyond what the Colleges can 
supply. These students have one ad- 
vantage over others in that they have a 
pressing inducement to do their very best 
in order to be able to meet the sharp com- 
petition which faces them at the very out- 
set of their professional career and all 
through it. They have one disadvantage 
—the narrow, and, unless they are on 
their guard, the narrowing views of col- 
legiate training and of post-collegiate 
mental furnishing, which technical special- 
ism naturally induces. On their side 
these students contribute to the general 
life of the University a strenuous and 
realistic enterprise, showing itself in a 
willingness to work more hours a week 
than other students, and on the other hand 
they get if they know their opportunity, 
through participation in the humanistic 
spirit which is dominant in every true 
University, some degree of breadth and 
culture, which differentiates them from 
mere technical experts. These are the 
men who in the future will be the Masters 
of Manufacturing, Transportation, Com- 
merce and Finance; the great producers, 
managers, and inventors in Agriculture; 
our Horeign Consuls, Presidents of 
Boards of Trade and of Insurance Com- 
panies; Organizers of the coming Indus- 
trial Unions based on the principle of 
cooperative good-will; our leaders in a 
prosperity which will not be subject to the 
caprices of party leaders and the intrigues 
of demagogues. ‘These are the men all of 
whom will have the due appreciation of 
benefits received, and some of whorn will, 
we trust, have the business profits, un- 
tainted by envy and unharmed by either 
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miob or government spoliation, out of 
which will come benefactions to the Insti- 
tutions which, though poor, have made 
them and many rich, 

And so, like the writer quoted at the 
outset, who saw in vision the world’s chil- 
dren flocking to school in the merning 
light, we may see, on this mid autumn 
morning, the Elect from this vast number, 
few and yet numbered by many thousands, 
from city and country; from hamlet and 
farm; from hill-side and river-side and 
sea-side; from homes of luxury and cul- 
ture, from homes of homely thrift and in- 
telligence and piety ; young men and maid- 
ens representing the various classes of our 
great pupilary constituency, trooping to 
the four hundred or five hundred Institu- 
tions of higher learning in our land. They 
will all be welcomed, as we welcome you 
and each other here to-day, without 
prejudice as to the environment from 
which they have come, or the objects they 
have in view, provided only that they have 
had the antecedents and bring the quali- 
fications, intellectual and personal. which 
make them fit to be members of a Very 
Elect Community. As I have had oc- 
casion to say many times before, the Col- 
lege men and women of our Country come 
nearest to being an aristocracy of any we 
have, or are likely to ever have. They 
have the self-respect, the consciousness of 
privilege, and the sense of obligation, 
which are the marks of a true aris- 
tocracy. At the same time a college 
community 1s democratic to the last de- 
eree. Short shrift would be the fate of 
any member of it who should set up a 
claim to superiority on the strength of his 
money, or his family connection, or any 
other non-personal distinction. One thing 
the College is providentially called to do, 
is to show to the world that the Very 
Elect are the most democratic of all. 
Leadership there will be, and must be, 
but it will be the leadership of personal 
qualities, of intellectual gifts, of moral 
force, of persuasive personality, of con- 
tagious good-fellowship—of those quali- 
ties which everywhere and of right gain 
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mastery over men. Happy, as Virgil said 
of husbandmen, may we say of a College 
family like ours, happy if we but know 
our happiness! Let us all endeavor to 
know it, and to help each other to realize 
it to the utmost! 


MISS ASHLEY’S BURGLAR. 


Very often, knowingly or otherwise, 
we rashly take hold of our future peace 
and happiness and play a sort of game 
with them; and.this is to tell how a young 
man took into his bare young hands the 
thing dearest to him in the world. 


Is 


There was a suppressed murmur of 
laughter about the circle. For Miss Ash- 
ley had given utterance to some pet and 
peculiar views. 

she was not over thirty and as she was 
not ugly in feature nor awkward in man- 
ner and as there was a good deal of 
creamy white and apple pink in her face 
she had been given a respectful hearing. 

Then she finished amid a little murmur 
of surprise and laughter. 

Cassel flicked off the burnt edge of his 
cigarette, crossed one knee over the other 
and said: 

“Remarkable.” 

Miss Ashley smiled sweetly in reply as 
she looked into his clean-cut, smooth 
shaven face, and stretched her little satin- 
shod feet to the open fire. 

“Ves—retnarkable. But,” she ‘added 
sitting forward and resting her arms, bare 
to the shoulders, on her knees, “I really 
think they would work.” 

A young girl in white shuddered. 
“Imagine talking calmly to a burglar. 
Horrors!” She shrugged her bare white 
shoulders high. 

“Think of it,’ echoed another young 
creature. 

Somebody else exclaimed and still an- 
other person uttered his surprise until 
finally Miss Ashley found herself the cen- 
tre of interest of an animated group, the 
while her amused glance fell on Cassel’s 


handsome face—and lingered, waiting to 
catch his smile when he raised his eyes. 

Suddenly their eyes met and his lips 
parted. 

Then, to goad her on: 

“And you would feed him?” he asked. 

She answered quite seriously; “Yes. 
Not stuff him, you know—that would be 
idiocy. Just give him enough. I think 
an empty stomach is the cause of a great 
deal of crime.” 

Here she turned an inquiring face to 
those about her, seeking some one to up- 
hold her; but they were all too much in- 
terested in what she was going to say, for 
it was very obvious that she was going 
to continue, for there was a sparkle in her 
eye and enthusiasm in her voice. 

And she continued in a moment: “And 
then you know you can better persuade 
a person of the error of his ways when 
his stomach is full; he’s very comfortable 
then and willing to listen.” 

“T always imagined that class ate 
audibly,’ some one remarked. “Never 
could bear people who let you know how: 
much they really liked to eat.” 

But he was not noticed for Miss Ash- 
ley had only stopped to get her breath. 

“Then,” she said, ‘““would begin the pro- 
cess of humbling. I would make him tell 
me his story. I would sympathize. And 
I would start him on the right path by let- 
ting him out the front door.” 

As she finished with a little flourish 
and cast a glance of triumph about the 
group she got up and said good-night and 
passed slowly up the broad stair-way, leav- 
ing a delicate odor of perfume behind her. 

In a little while she was followed by 
most of the others, for they had been 
hunting all the morning and were sleepy 
after a big dinner. Only some of the men 
remained below to enjoy a game of bil- 
liards and the midnight solace of Scotch 
and asyphon. Cassel remained, too, idly 
listening to the click of the billiard balls, 
while he wandered about aimlessly in pur- 
suit of nothing, which he found, 

“Think of a young creature like her— 
with such a face and such a figure—she 
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could have anybody, you know—talking 
about the proper treatment of burglars 
and the higher education and other such. 
Heavens! It’sawful! She's worse than 
a cradle snatcher—she’s a whole nursery 
Siaery!) *« * * * Cassel, why 
don’t you marry her? Oh, smile, but I 
Pfeyeyoure meditating it ~~ * * * 
If I had any hair and the vestige of a waist 
I'd go in and take a tumble at her,’ Van- 
sant rattled on between his shots. He 
was short, fat and bald, and had an acute 
sense of his limitations. 

Cassel only laughed at his chatter and 
sauntered past him, pulling thoughtfully 
at his cigar. 

Vansant looked after him, silently and 
enviously admiring the tall, well-knit 
frame and broad expanse of shoulders. 
“She’s a fool not to have him—a fool. I'd 
force matters if I were he, I would. How 
she can hold out against such a chap is 
more than I can understand. She’s too 
dashed independent. In ordinary decency 
somebody ought to show her her need. 
ee Oh iny play is it?” 

And he rattled on in a moment: “If 
I were Cassel I’d get that girl in a cor- 
ner and if I didn’t, or couldn’t, convince 
her that I was the only, only chap that 
would do for her and that there was no- 
body in all God’s earth quite like me, then 
I’d secretly retire to some dark place and 
rid the world of one superfluous human 
being, | would * * * Oh, for a waist!’ 

“Hush,” said the young chap playing 
with him, “don’t you see he’s thinking 
about it.” 

And he cast a significant glance at Cas- 
sel, who was strolling, calmly thoughtful, 
past the billiard tables, unmindful of the 
chatter and of the click of balls about him. 

“He is—I’m damned if he isn’t,” Van- 
sant answered. 

And the young chap said: “And good 
luck to him!” 

“Yes—good luck to him,’”’ echoed Van- 
sant,. 

But Cassel had not heard any of this 
and now he began to climb the stairs. 


He noticed through the transom a light 
in “her” room. 

And he paused—irresolute. 

At his low rap he could hear her come 
rushing to the door. 

U hem 

“Oh cits you.” Put your ear down 
to the key-hole * * “What? '* * * Will 
I come out? Horrors! Je me suis des- 
habille. * * * No, I can’t come out and talk 
to you * * * * Revenge ?—you silly! * * * 
Nonsense * * * Indeed I will. not dress 
and come out. Goto bed, my friend * * * 
Waite t¥eoea littl jewelled stect 


ri OK OK 


4 


revolver * * * ma perfect shot * * 
Oh, don’t whisper such things through 
key-holes * * * * Good-night. And ? 
too low for him to hear. 

DP lecpmtiont 

Through the night 

My—dear.”’ 

Cassel walked along the hall, entered 
his room, switched on the hght, and turn- 
ing, closed the door. 

He began to undress. 


lik 


Just what time it was when she heard 
the first noise she could not tell. The 
moon was streaming in through the win- 
dow as she lay there in bed, thinking what 
she should do, 

She raised herself on her elbow, push- 
ing back from her face the tangled mass 
of burnished brown hair. 

iemicht have. beenta dream.) Yet it 
seemed that she had distinctly heard the 
stealthy closing of a door somewhere be- 
low. 

She held her breath a moment, and this 
time—there was no mistake about 1t— 
she could distinctly hear the stealthy creep 
of foot-steps on the stairs, or perhaps it 
might have been on the tiling of the hall 
below. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she 
slipped from the bed and found in the 
darkness, her kimona, a blue silken thing 
which clung to her slender shape, reveal- 
ing, but not indelicately, the long flowing 
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lines of her figure. She quickly coifed 
her hair into a knot at the nape of her 
neck. Then she picked up a little jewelled 
revolver, an innocent looking thing, and 
approached the door. 

The moment for action had come. It 
found her thinking quite clearly, calmly. 

She must manage him alone, without 
the others’ hearing, and in the morning 
triumphantly tell her tale. She must— 

She gathered the blue silken robe about 
her and opened the door as noiselessly as 
she could. 

Listening, she could hear no sound. She 
waited a few moments, clutching the ban- 
ister raul. 

A faint sound as of the pulling of a 
chair across the carpet came up to her. 
Then quiet again. 

She took a deep breath. 

She began to descend—slowly, noise- 
lessly, and trailing behind her the folds 
of her clinging robe, and in her hand the 
little toy revolver tightly clutched. 

She was not at all afraid, not the least 
bit excited, not the least bit nervous. That 
was what she told herself, anyhow. And 
her breath came and went evenly. She 
was aware that the situation was enough 
to extort a scream from other women— 
but she was not like other women. 

She wondered where the rest of the 
household were, and why no one besides 
herself had heard the noises. But then, 
her door was at the head of the stairs. 
Of course, that.explained. 

There was really an element of enjoy- 
ment in it all—the suspense, the not 
knowing what she was to find when she 
had reached the drawing room and had 
thrown open the door, the time of the 
night, or was it morning, the stillness of 
the house, these things accounted for that 
strangely thrilled feeling. 

Of course she thought of these things 
very quickly. 

She reached the foot of the stairs and 


crept cautiously across the tiled floor to 


the drawing-room door. 
Then she bent and looked through the 
key-hole and saw a faint light, possibly 


from a candle, in the room on the other 
side of the door. | 

And giving one last reassuring -glanc 
at the little steel thing in her hand, put her 
hand upon the knob, turned it, and threw 
open the door. 

D.. 21e, 
(To be continued. ) 


| THE CANE RUSH. 


On Saturday, September 28, in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the University 
of Vermont, the Sophomores and Fresh- 
men met in the annual cane-rush. A new 
feature in the inter-class rivalry was 
added this year, the tug-of-war. The 
whole affair was managed by the Boulder 
Society and Professor Freedman and Dr. 
Cloudman were on hand to see fair-play. 

The scene was quite dramatic which 
took place that chilly September morning, 
behind the old buildings of the Univer- 
sity. On the one side the sophomores 
made the air hideous with fierce and bar- 
baric growls, well calculated to arouse 
fear in the breasts of the shrinking fresh- 
men who were drawn up against them. 
In the background the juniors and seniors 
rent the air with their class yells and 
encouraging remarks addressed to fresh- 
men and sophomores alike. Still farther 
back the knots of demure and modest 
coeds, frightened at the prospect of a-con- 
flict, yet eager to see and be seen; and the 
central figure—Dr. Cloudman, upraised 
hand clasping a revolver—ready to give 
the signal which should “let loose the dogs 
of war.” 

The signal is given, there is a cracking 
of canes, much blood is shed, clothes are 
torn, and the sophomores are pronounced 
victors, while a loud and enthusiastic . 
cheer rises to the height of six feet. 

Asan after-piece, both the under-classes 
united in presenting a screaming farce en- 
titled “The Tug-of-War.’ The sopho- 
mores laid hold of one end of a large rope, 
the freshmen seized the other. ‘Then the 
freshmen sat down and the sophomores 
ran over towards the baseball cage 
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dragging them, until they had all dropped 
off, one by one. This farce proved so 
popular that an encore was demanded. 

As a whole the day was a huge success 
and, as the Free Press would say, “‘a good 
time was reported by all who were pres- 
ent’ 


FRESHMEN. 


Some you can tell by their swagger, 
And some by their prep school pin, 
More, perhaps by their lolling lope 
And their childish cheshire grin; 
Some, by their need of a hair cut, 
And some by the cut of their jib;— 
Why, it couldn’t be more transparent 
If every one wore a bib. 


The General can always spot them 
And they spot him in return, 
As in loving osculation 
His brazen affection they learn; 
And in some mysterious fashion, 
The Fountain always knows, 
Though its liquid limpid vision 
Doesn’t judge bythe cut of their clothes. 


But the hopper is near and the Mill begins 
With its grind of work and play, 

And slowly the ways of Freshman days 
Are worn and sifted away, 

Till four short years, and these boys be- 

come 

The capped and gowned men 

Who say good-bye round the circled pines, 
Never to meet again. 


LOCALS. 


SHELBURNE THE HAUNT OF THE GIN-FIZ 
AM DauCOGK=TALI eri 


RamsLes AsoutT BURLINGTON. 
(With apologies to the Free Press.) 


Follow the Shelburne road due south 
as far as the heart of the town; then 
turn to the left and proceed a few steps 
and then once more to the left up a step 
and through a door. 


On a hot dusty day not long ago, the 
Rambler felt himself called by spirits. 
They whispered to him and moved him 
and made things near by seem common- 
place. and extremely dry, until the 
Rambler himself began to feel dry and 
hearkened to the summons. ‘Then the 
call came ‘“‘arise and get thee up to Shel- 
burne.”’ And the Rambler ariz. 

To those persons who allow their 
prejudices and associations to rule their 
maturer judgments and tastes a hot sun 
and dry dusty road may seem an unfitting 
prelude to Shelburne and all the deeper 
things which the word implies. But such 
people do not go deep down into the real 
values of things. "Those who differ with 
this opinion, and the rambler confesses he 
is one of them, hold that it is only a fitting 
preparation. And assuredly none will 
deny that spirits become more ardent as 
the journey progresses. ) 

As one tramps expectantly down the 
road one becomes aware of a constant 
stream of .automobiles speeding on, 
straight as the bee flies, toward Shelburne 
and another stream which winds along in 
swift and uncertain curves from Shel- 
burne. ‘lhe Rambler observed this sight 
and turned immediately to question the 
man by the road-side. “Prithee what 
meaneth this constant flow of horseless 
vehicles and nova riche?’ quoth, the 
Rambler. ‘‘Nature.”’: — answered the 
man by the road-side. “How perfectly 
lovely.” :—quoth the Rambler, and felt 
the aesthetic chills go up and down his 
back. ‘No Human nature.” :—answered 
the man by the road-side. And the 
Rambler admitted that he felt better. 

“But why does this stream of brand- 
new autos flow Shelburneward ?” :—quoth 
the Rambler. ‘To fill the tanks,” an- 
swered the man by the road-side. 

The Rambler began ruminating upon 
the complex mechanism of automobiles. 
“Doubtless,” quoth he, “the tanks require 
alcoholic vapors for fuel.” . “You fool,” 
quoth the man by the road-side, “I refer 
to the human tanks.” And the Rambler 
went his way wondering. 
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The Rambler would like to describe 
the interesting glimpses of wild (human) 
nature which one gets in Shelburne, the 
big swallows and the booze-flowers and 
all the other strange sights. But tempus 
fugit, ergo extt ambulator. 


The Students’ Guide is the title of an 
attractive and valuable little book issued to 
the student body by the College Y. M, C. 
A. This little book contains, among 
other good things, The President’s Advice 
to Freshmen, which is good advice for 
every college man as well as the newly 
enrolled student. To a new-comer this 
little volume is indispensable. 


The first smoker of the year was held 
two days before the Dartmouth game 
and was presided over by Bixby ’08. 
The purpose of the smoker was to arouse 
enthusiasm for the game, the speakers 
secured to instil this enthusiasm being 
Professor Tupper, Coach Drake, Manager 
Hard and Captain Watkins. There was 
as usual hearty cheering and singing of 
good old Vermont songs and the smoker 
needless to say was a success. 


Practice for the cross country run has 
begun. 


The first meeting of the College Y. M. 
C. A. was held Sunday. afternoon, Sept. 
29 in the association room in South Col- 
lege, Louis Hieb, State Secretary, address- 
ing the meeting. At the meeting on 
October 6, Professor Emerson spoke. 


An optional course in elementary Greek 
has been offered by Professor Bassett. 


Captain Tebbetts has made the follow- 
ing appointments: Major, Frank; Adj. 
and Quarter-Master, Eddy; Sergeant- 
Major, Pierce; Company A, Captain, 
Morton; Lieutenant, Burrage; s1st Ser- 
geant, Grout; Sergeants, Holcomb, Kies- 
lich. stevens, VACsH sandsblowe, He; Gor 
porals Barnes, Bloomer, Lovely, Stimets, 
Sykes and Graves. For Company B: 
Captain, Welch; 1st Lieut., Gifford; 1st 
Sergeant, Slattery ; Sergeants, Whitcomb, 


Dow, Frink and Smith, F’. F.; Corporals, 
Orcutt, Derby, Pearl, Wright, Hunt, F. 
B. and Kellogg. These positions sat- 
isfactorily retained from date of original 
appointment to the end of the college year 
will have cash value, as follows: Major, 
$30; Adjutant and Quarter-Master, $25 ; 
Sergeant-Major, $10; Color Sergeant, 
$10; each Captain, $30; Lieutenant, $25 ; 
and Sergeants, $10. The following will 
be deemed causes for reduction to ranks: 
rst, more than three unexplained absences 
each half year; 2nd, obvious lack of 
knowledge of duties at drill; 3rd, failure, 
or only fair per cent at mid-year exam- 
inations in Drill Regulations; 4th, failure 
to be in proper uniform of rank by Nov- 
ember 15. 


The chapel choir consists of Barton, 
leader, Bristol, Stevens and Peters, and 
the Misses Jones, Bean and Harding. 
Hands ’o8, is organist. 


The Latin Department is in charge of 
Assistant Professor Marbury B. Ogle, 
Ph.D. Professor Ogle graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1902 with 
the degree of A. B. During his college 
course held held successively the Wood- - 
year and University scholarships, played 
on the baseball team, and was elected a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. After 
eraduation he taught for two years in 
Tacoma, Wash., and then returned as a, 
graduate student to his Alma Mater. He 
was made Hopkins scholar in 1904, Fel- 


low in Latin in 1906, and a year later 


received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. The title of his thesis was 
“Folklore and Religious Usages of Medic- 
inal Plants in Cato’s de Agricultura.” 
While pursuing his graduate studies at 
Johns Hopkins, Dr. Ogle wag also in- 
structor in Latin for one year in Notre 
Dame College for women in Baltimore. 


Prof. Warfield resigned his posicion 
in this university last summer to accept 
an appointment as assistant civil engin- 
eer in the United States Navy. The 
vacancy caused by Professor Warfield’s 
resignation is to be filled by Mr. H. A. 
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Rice, Ohio State University ’97. Mr. 
Rice is at present an associate professor 
of civil engineering at the University of 
Kansas. 


FOOTBALL. 
VERMONT 0, DARTMOUTH O. 


Wednesday, October 2, the football sea- 
-son opened for Vermont with the great- 
est game which she has played in years. 
The Dartmouth braves had already won 
two games and came on the field confident 
of winning a third. But our own bucks 
were not slow in showing them their mis- 
take. Every Vermont player did himself 
full justice and the band of rooters who 
accompanied the team were kept cheering 
from start to finish. . 

In‘ the first half the toss went to Dart- 
mouth and Rich kicked to Welsh who ad- 
vanced the ball several'yards. In the next 
three downs Watkins and White by 
phenomenal runs around end pushed the 
pigskin forty yards into Dartmouth’s ter- 
ritory. Dartmouth made a desperate 
stand and White punted to Glaze who 
caught the ball on the twenty yard line 
and was downed in his tracks. Dart- 
mouth was unable to advance the ball and 
Glaze punted to Pike who brought it up 
ten yards. By a series of brilliant. plays 
Vermont came within striking distance of 
the Dartmouth goal and barely missed 
scoring on a forward pass. The ball 
was brought back fifteen yards, according 
to rule, and White punted to Glaze. ‘The 
remainder of the first half was a wild 
struggle almost under the: Dartmouth 
goal-posts. 

Watkins kicked off at the beginning of 
the second half. Captain Glaze gathered 
in the ball, but before he could move from 
his tracks Cassidy descended upon him 
and great was the fall. Dartmouth again 
found the Vermont line impregnable and 
attempted a quarterback kick, but Pike 
caught the ballon a bound and pushed it 
up five yards. Buck now advanced the 
ball fifteen yards on a forward pass. By 
end plays Vermont carried the ball to 


Dartmouth’s twenty-yard line and Wat- 
kins tried for a goal from the field, miss- 
ing it by a very small margin. Dart- 
mouth punted out from her twenty-five- 
yard line and Vermont was_ steadily 
ploughing her way up the field when time 
was called. | 

The work of the team was of the all 
star order, every man doing his share, but 
Watkins was captain all the time. The 
Boston Globe says: ‘Watkins, the Ver- 
mont captain, was the star of the game.” 
And right here we should give a three 
times three for Coach Drake. 
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Score—Dartmouth, o; Vermont o. 
Referee—Cloudman, Vermont. Umpire 
—J. A. Brown.  Linesmen—Clough, 
Pierce, Vermont; Smith, Darthmouth. 
Timer—Dr. Bolser, Dartmouth. Time— 
20 and 15 periods: 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


48. Robert D. Benedict, for many 
years a resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
soon move to Burlington, where he will 
reside at 146 Williams street. 
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51. Julius Scriver, born at Hemming- 
ford, Quebec, February 5, 1826, died at 
Montreal September 5. He represented 
Huntington County in the Quebec local 
legislature from the time of union until 
1872 and in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa from 1872 to the time of his 
resignation in 1896. His home was al- 
ways at Hemmingford where he was a 
merchant. 

703. Walter A. Dane of Washington, 
D. C., was married September 16, to Miss 
Bertha Aldrich of North Cambridge, 
Mass. 

704. Guy R. Varnum, superintendent 
of the Boutwell, Milne and Varnum 
granite quarries at Barre, was married 
October 5 to Miss Helen Louise Langdon 
of Burlington. 

61. Reverend Lester Hall Elliott died 
at his home in Waterbury, July 20. He 
was born at Croyden, N. H., August 1, 
1835, and entered the University from 
Jericho. After securing his degree, he 
was graduated from Union ‘Theolog- 
ical Seminary and held the Congregational 
pastorate at Winooski from 1865 to 1872, 
at Bradford from ’73 to ’80, at Keeseville 
from *81 to ’84. During the 23 years 
since that time he has been the secretary 
of the Vermont Bible Society with his 
home in Waterbury which he represented 
at the State Legislature in 1891 to’92. ~ 

Ex-’65. Wilbur Olin Atwater died at 
his home in Middletown, Conn., September 
22, after two years’ illness. Prof. Atwater 
was born at Johnsburgh, N. Y., May 3, 
1844, and after three years at the Univer- 
sity was graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1865. He received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Yale in 1869, and studied 
at Leipsic, Berlin and elsewhere from ’69 
to ’75. He was professor of chemistry 
at the University of Tennessee from ’71 
to 73, and at Wesleyan University from 
that time until his health was impaired 
by a shock of apoplexy two years ago. 
His experiments with the calorimeter and 
investigations into nutrition, food stuffs 
and physiology brought Prof. Atwater 
into considerable repute. 


Don M. Rice, secretary of the class of 
1902, has recently issued a neat booklet 
containing the classdirectory and statistics. 


The class intends to publish a directory 


every five years. ‘This is a very good 
plan and might well be followed by any 
class which desires to promote class spirit. 

’04. John C. Sherburne, who com- 
pleted his three years’ study as Rhodes 
Scholar at Wadham College, Oxford, last 
June, passed the recent examinations in 
Montpelier for admission to the Vermont 
State Bar. | 


’04. Thomas - O’Halloran, who has’ 


just finished a course at the Maine Law 
School has begun practice in Boston. 

A. C. Woodman ’o7 has accepted a 
position as physical director at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Charles W. Kidder, Med. ’07, and Miss 
Frances M. Johnson, of this city, were 
married at the First Church, Aug. 28. 

Miss Gertrude Thompson ’o7 has 
accepted the position of preceptress in 
Lamoille Central Academy at Hyde Park. 


Miss Gertrude Strong ’07 is teaching in 


Craftsbury Academy. 

Everett H. Field, Med. ’08, and Miss 
Geneva A. Jones ’07 were married Aug. 
13, at Miss Jones’ home in Northfield. 


FRESHMEN TAKE NOTICE. 


A. sample copy of the UNIvERsIry 
Cynic has been sent to every member of 
the freshman class. Those not desiring 
to subscribe for the college paper please 
drop their names in the Business Man- 
ager’s box in the Old Mill or see E. L. 
Bartholomew, Business Manager. 


A STOLEN RIDE. 


Whenever I think of my childhood 
pranks I smile at the remembrance of 
a certain stolen ride. It all came about 
in this way. 

The autumn that I was eleven years 
old my mother enjoyed-a visit from her 
very dear friend, Mrs. Wetherbee, who 
was accompanied by her young son, 
Philip. 


OO Ee 
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Philip and I soon became good friends. 
We played together at tag, toss and catch, 
and other juvenile sports but our chief 
delight was in taking short rides on “Dob- 
by, a black pony. So one Saturday 
morning immediately after breakfast the 
pony was saddled. I was soon mounted 
and was about to set off when a bright 
idea came to me. “Climb up Phil,’ | 
said, “We'll go together, it will be lots 
more fun.” 

“T don’t believe I had better,” replied 
he, slowly. “You take your ride and 
then I’ll take mine.” 

“O come on,” I broke in impatiently, 
for although my name is Patience I do 
not possess much of that good quality. 
“We won't go far, I won’t let Dobby can- 
ter, but then,” I added with a touch of 
scorn, “perhaps you could not stay on any- 
way, you see you are just a boy.” 

At this taunt he was on Dobby’s back 
behind me and giving my hair a vengeful 
tweak. ‘Start on,” he said commanding- 
ly and we started. 

It was a delightful morning ; the woods 
were tinged here and there with scarlet 
and gold but the grass was still green and 
the air was just cold enough to be in- 
vigorating. 

At first we proceeded rather slowly and 
then attempting a canter were soon 
farther from home than we had intended 
to go. Looking ahead I spied a brook. 
Now Philip had never been down to the 
minnow brook and he had never seen the 
minnows darting about in the water so 
one can easily realize that I felt duty 
bound to show him this interesting sight. 

While we were watching the little mites 
of fish, there appeared on the top of the 
hill before us, a wagon containing barrels. 
I knew very well what was in those bar- 
‘rels for I had often heard father tell of 
kaolin beds situated some twelve miles to 
the east of our home, and how they hauled 
the kaolin on wagons to the depot. So 
as we rode on I told Philip about it. He 
seemed much interested and at length ex- 
claimed, “Say, Patty, let’s go there, we’ve 
gone quite far now, you know.” 
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“Well,” I answered, “any way we can 
stop at the next house and ask how much 
farther it 1s.’ Accordingly I reined up 
at the next house and Philip asked a man 
who was getting a pail of water from 
the well how far it’was to the kaolin beds. 

“Wall, who are ye?” queried the 
stranger as he looked at us steadfastly. 
Philip answered his question. “Wall,” 
continued the man “I calklate it’s about 
three miles by the road and,” he added 
frankly, “you children has better go 
home.”’ , 

At this’ reference to our youth we be- 
came quite indignant. “The idea,” said 
Phil and I, “twelve going on thirteen.” 

“And,” I added wrathfully, “I know 
all the multiplication tables.”’ 

Thus we were forced by pride to con- 
tinue our journey. The road became 
rougher, the hills more numerous, and the 
sun stood higher and higher in the sky. 
At last we entered a beautiful pine wood. 
The road was soft with pine needles and 
the trees quite shut out the glaring sun- 
light, so that we felt refreshed by the 
time we emerged again. And there at 
no great distance before us we saw the 
houses of a small village all huddled to- 
gether and, yes, those long queer-looking 
sheds must be the kaolin buildings, so we 
urged weary Dobby to quicken his pace. 

I remember as we made our way 
through the village how the people lined 
up before their simple cottages and looked 
at us in undisguised curiosity. It was 
evident that they were not treated every 
day to the spectacle of a small golden 
haired girl and a black haired, saucy eyed 
boy riding on one pony; the girl seated 
in the saddle holding the reins and the 
small boy behind her carrying the whip. 

At length we neared the sheds and what 
was our disgust to find that Dobby would 
not stand still but insisted upon describing 
circles in the road. So after viewing the 
kaolin works under these adverse circum- 
stances we started homeward. 

By this time it was noon andour hunger 
was great. Near the road was an apple 
tree full of ripe fruit so we dismounted 
and were regaling ourselves on the apples 
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while the pony cropped the grass, when 
we heard a man at a near by farm house 
exclaim, “I’m going down and drive away 
them young scamps.” Upon hearing this 
we mounted rather hastily, feeling more 
than ever like culprits. This time we did 
not linger in the cool, pine wood but hur- 
ried on up and down hill. 

I remember as we neared home the 
conversation flagged and after a long 
silence I ventured, “I wonder what 
mother will say?” 

“T kind of wish we hadn’t gone so far,” 
my companion replied. We were even 
then turning in at the drive way and could 
see all the family out on the piazza to 
meet us. “By the way sis,” said big 


Anything you need or want at 


brother Jim, “father and I were about to 
get out the lanterns to go on a search.” 
Children that we were, we could see they 
were only too glad to have us safe again 
to think of punishment then and as 
father’s strong arms lifted me out of the 
saddle to the ground I heard Philip briefly 
and penitently explaining to his mother 
and then adding, “My but I’m hungry.” 

As grandmother put a large amount of 
jelly on my bread while I was waiting for 
my dinner she remarked with a twinkle in 
her clear blue eyes, “Little granddaughter, 
When I was a small girl the gentleman 
rode in the saddle and drove while the 
maiden was seated behind on a pillion. 
“Does thee not like the old way?” 

B. F. *1o. 
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EDITORIALS. 


FOOTBALL. 


The football outlook is still dazzling- 
ly bright. The Wesleyan game was a 
splendid victory. The Norwich game 
was not glorious. It was a slump. 
But we believe the Norwich game was 


the best thing that could have happened 


to our team. The boys know their lim- 
itations now as they know their strength. 
Already they are on their feet again 
playing in the old, fast way. 

beat 


et tis atl eet 


They are in the game to 
Williams and Brown. 


behind and help. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE CYNIC. 


If asked to define the purpose, the 
raison detre of Tur Cynic, one would 
probable say that it was to. direct 


and define student opinion and _ to 
distribute college news and ideas among 
faculty, alumni and undergraduates. But 
these things are only the half. As- 
suredly Tue Cynic should give definite 
voice to the ideals of the student body 
and as far as is possible direct them, 
for thus it will foster here at Vermont 
that self-realization and ability to accom- 
plish great ends which is born of a uni- 
fied sentiment. Assuredly THE Cynic 
should be a ready vehicle for the inter- 
change of thought and information be- 
tween faculty, students and alumni. It 
should be the official mouthpiece of the 
Boulder Society, of the Christian Asso- 
ciations, of every college team and every 
club. It should also contain stories, ar- 
ticles, verse and jokes of local or col- 
legiate interest. 

There is, however, another excuse for 
the existence of TH Cynic, and that is 


the service to contributors. Aside from 
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its other uses THE Cynic has this mis- 
sion, it has been and is a training school 
for writers. Only a consummate genius 
could spring, Minerva-like, full grown 
and armed, into the arena of Literature. 
We common men must toil and struggle 
And how 
can one write well with no audience to put 
one on one’s mettle? 


in order to work up a style. 


Nothing so trims 
down a man’s extravagances as_ the 
thought that someone may laugh, and 
there is no greater stimulus than the 


possibility of influencing others. More- 
over it is good for a writer to see how 
his own work looks in print. Indeed 


President Buckham is reported to have 
said that to acquire a clear style, one 
should write out one’s thoughts and 
view them in print, and surely no man 
has the right to speak more authoritative- 
ly than our president, in the matter of 
clearness. | 

It is in truth this last phase of Cynic 
activity which makes the work seem 
And were it not for this 
real mission of discovering writers and 
helping them develop the editors would 
be tempted to lean back in their easy 
chairs and say:—‘“get your news from 
the Free Press and the bulletin board, 
get your ideas from your political fakers 
and your amusement, if you can find no 
better, from theSaturday Evening Post. 


worth while. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


And now, one is tempted to write just 
a line or two concerning the contributions. 
What contributions are most acceptable 
to a college paper and why? This is a 


hard question. In examining the various 
college periodicals one finds that the very 
best of them fall into two widely di- 
vergent classes. The contributions in 
certain of the best known college papers 
may be classed under the word clever. 
They invariably consist of little themes 
aptly chosen and set forth in a style 
which will not offend. Other college 

papers are characterized by what one 
might call the bigness of the work at- 
tempted. Either the writer chooses a 
ereat world subject and strives to give 
it a worthy setting, or he chooses a small 
subject and endeavors to bring out all the 
color and drama and poetry which lie 
within it. This class of work is almost 
sure to be unsuccessfuls Git fieienot 
We have here merely the 
But the writer elicits our re- 


achievement. 
attempt. 
spect. As in Kipling’s builder we see 
the form of the dream he has followed, in 
the face of the thing he has planned. Al- 
though work of the latter class is less 
amusing than clever skits, we believe that 
because it is incomplete, because it does 
leave some place for the future, it is 
more fitting and appropriate in a college 
publication. | 

Therefore remember that THE CyNIc 
is ready to receive your work in all sym- 
pathy and appreciation. Be brave to at- 
tempt what is worth while; be strong to 
reject anything, which is not your best; 
make each piece your own, by treatment, 
not by right of discovery alone, and above 
all avoid the trite and commonplace. If 
you follow these rules your piece will be 
gratefully accepted whether it be essay, 
story, or embryonic poem. 
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HA HA—THE FUNNY MAN. 


THE “Cynic” is grieved and astonished 
to hear that one of Vermont’s football 
players is guilty of professionalism in 
athletics. It has been conclusively proved 
that Cassidy, ’10, represented ‘Atwater 
College” in football on October 22, re- 
ceiving in return certain pecuniary com- 
pensation. THE Cynic would like to 
know whether Mr. Cassidy‘s aspirations 
are permanently turned towards “the 
lime-light.” 


Ist Student—‘“I’ve got a test in phil- 
osophy this morning, and I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

2nd $.——‘“Well, haven’t you found 
out that philosophy’s great object is to 
enable us to talk about subjects of which 
we know nothing? Give him some hot- 
air and you'll pass.” 


OMAR, JR. 


An ice-cream soda in a cool drug-store, 

A. cigarette, a magazine, no more— 

If thou beside me hummed a _ popular 
song, 

Ah, Paradise, thy pleasures I deplore! 


“APROPOS OF KINGSLEY. 


There was a young man from the city 
Who said: “What a beautiful kitty!” 

It wasn’t a cat, 

But he didn’t know that, 

So they buried his clothes—What a pity! 


“L’HOMME QUI RIT.’’ 


Once upon a Time there was a Boy 
who Laughed at Everything and who 
made Everybody else Laugh. He was 
a Bright Boy. And the World received 
him with Open Arms, for the World 
loves to Laugh. And the Boy was Pop- 
ular with his Fellows. Until they Dis- 
covered that he would Sacrifice upon the 
Altar of Mirth their Friendship and 
everything that was Theirs, merely to 
raise a Laugh from the Bystanders. 


Which he Always did. Each Day the 
Boy would Sow the Seeds of a Dozen 
precious Friendships. Each Day he 
would Destroy as many More. Friend- 
ship with him Seldom grew beyond the 
Embryonic Stage. 

The Boy in time became a Man and 
the Man Laughed louder and longer and 
More Often than the Boy. The Man 
said that Life was a Joke and not Worth 
taking Seriously. ‘The Man was Partial- 
ly Correct, but he Forgot that the Joke 
was on Us. The World loved the Man 
and Laughed with him, but when the 
Man asked for the World’s Honor and 
Respect, the World Laughed more than 
Ever. And the Man Laughed back at 
the World. The Man called this “Game- 
ness.’ He Prided himself on being 
Game. 

The Man got a Position as Clerk in a 
Bank and Laughed at the Hard Work 
before him. The President of the Bank 
would Talk and Laugh with the Man for 
Flours on a Stretch. But when the Man 
asked for Promotion or Increase of 
Salary, the President gave him the 
Laugh. And again the Man was Forced 
to Laugh to keep up his Reputation. 

The Man is now Well over Forty. He 
is still adding Figures for Fifteen Dollars 
a Week and he is still Laughing. But 
the Laugh comes a Trifle Harder now. 

In his Little Drama of “Othello,” Mr. 
Shakespeare says, “They Laugh that 
Win.” We have a Hazy Impression 
that the Man would Like to try Winning 
for a Time. 


CONTRASTS. 
Ie 


“What do you think that cloud is?” 
asked one child of another. 

“Why, it’s nothing but a cloud, is it?” 
the other answered. 

“Oh, it is something besides that! 
Don’t you see it can be lots of things? It 
can be a great fluffy snow-ball that some 
one up at the North Pole has thrown 
down to us here. Or it can be a big boat 
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with sails set, going over a big blue 
ocean. No, it is an island where chil- 
dren—those little cloud children—are 
going to play. Oh, but see, now it is a 
little fairy with wings and flying skirts 
and she dances along,—and now she is 
gone and there’s just the big blue sky 
lente. 


Ie 


There were once two school children 
who were often in the mind of their 
teacher. The one always learned his 
lessons perfectly and the other never had 
his more, than {half slearmed. Now, 
neglect or inability to learn one’s lessons 
is a very wrong thing; and so, of course, 
the latter child was often reprimanded 
by his teacher while the other one, in 
turn, was praised. However he who 
was a dull pupil was much beloved by his 
fellows and they followed him gladly 
wherever he led them. It was not so 
with the scholar. His only companions 
were his books, 


When the unscholarly child was asked 


why he didn’t learn his lessons, he said, 
“IT find in them so little that is alive, that 
I can’t learn them.”’ 

And the other, hearing this, said to 
himself, “He has something better than 
books. 
somewhere about him.- It is like a mag- 
net bringing all things toward him. I 
have tried to find out exactly what it is, 
so that I might acquire something like 
it. But I cannot. Gladly would I give 
up my good scholarship if only I could 
have a tiny piece of a gift like his. For 
with it, he has human friends, and with- 
out it, I have only my friends who are 
in my books.” 


(OE 


Two boys went, racing up a hilly road. 
Reaching the top, they stood still for a 
while looking down on the highway 
which stretched before them on the other 
side of the hill. 


He has a wonderful gift hidden . 


ea 
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“Just see that long, smooth road. 
What a beautiful place to: walk,” said one 


joytully. | 
But the other frowned. “Yes,” he 
said, “it looks smooth from here but 


probably there really are very deep ruts 
in it. You're right when you say it 1s 
long. No, I don’t call it beautiful. There 
are very few trees to give shade from the 
hot sun. But I suppose we'll have to 
walk the whole distance. And we might 
as well start now!” 

“We'll have to! Well I for one am 
glad I can. I’m sure we'll find shade 
along the way if we but look for it. And 
never mind the ruts. Pethapsiiuere 
aren’t any there, after all. I like to stand 
and look at the road but I, too, had rather 
be upon it!” 

And off the two started. 

Two old men climbed the other hill up 
which the further end of the highway 
ran. Reaching the top, they paused. He 
who on the crest of the first hill had 
looked sadly down upon the highway, 
now did not look back at the way by 
which he had come. Why should he? 
He had not loved the road; neither had 
he loved the people he had met there. 
There had been ruts and no one had 
helped him along. He had found no 
shade—just glaring sunshine. He was 
glad to leave it all. The other, he who 
had gayly started on the road, now 
stopped reluctantly. Had he really 
reached the top of the hill? How short 
the way had been; and how happy the 
journey! It was true there had been 
ruts but he remembered them only indis- 
tinctly, for upon reaching out his hand 
to other travelers, he had been helped 
out. And, though there had been no 
shade immediately at hand, yet he had 
found it by going into little byways which 
were open to any passerby who would 
take down the bars for others to pass in. 
The flowers, the grass, the trees, the birds 
the sky—they all had been so beautiful. 
This man turned to look back at the 
happy road he had traversed, and he 
smiled. M. R, 
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MISS ASHLEY’S BURGLAR. 
III. 


There was a_ breathless moment. 
Breathless for the surprised as well as the 
surpriser. 

Before her, his face partially concealed 
by a black mask; his chin and neck dis- 
figured by a black stubble beard, a week’s 
growth; his hands soiled and looking as if 
they had not even a bowing acquaintance 
with soap and. water; his neck thick 
and soiled as his hands; his hair, what 
she could see of it, for he wore a low 
dark cap, matted down on his forehead; 
his clothing ragged and soiled and 
obviously not made for his person; his 
whole attitude one of sullen defiance ;— 
stood a man, huddling himself together in 
shocked dismay. 

Miss Ashley held him covered. 

“T think you had better stand quite 
still. Don’t your” 

“You need’t swear about it,’ she con- 
tinued after the man had muttered some- 
thing indistinguishable. “Besides, it 
won’t do you any good.” 

She waited a moment. The man was 
obviously content to be silent; he seemed 
to grasp the situation. 

Backing to the door Miss Ashley 
reached behind her and turned the switch. 
The room was flooded with light. Be- 
fore, the light of the open fire had been 
enough. But Miss Ashley wanted a good 
view of the man. 

“Now,” she said, “what are you doing 
here?” 

The man grinned. 

“You will please to answer.” 

“Well, lady,” he drawled. “I’m won- 
drin’ if you really can handle that gun.” 

“You don’t want to find out, do you?” 
she asked. “Because,” she continued, 
“if you do, all you need is to step one 
step forward. Then you'll know.” 

He knew—by her voice. 

“Oh, please—I say—please don’t,” he 
cried in sudden alarm. “I’m n-nervous.” 

“That’s funny,” she laughed. “I’m 


not—not the least bit. 
kn—.” 

“D—don’t!’ he groaned. 

“Hush. Don’t speak so loudly. I don’t 
want to wake the others. I want to 
manage you alone.” ) 

The man’s eyes almost started out of 
their sockets. He breathed audibly. 

“You ,’ he began in an awed 
voice. | 

‘Yes, it is odd isn’t it. But then, ’'m 
a little different from anybody else; and 
besides, you're my burglar and I’m go- 
ing to do what I want to with you.” 

Out of eyes, brighter by the contrast 
with the black mask, the man looked his 
astonishment. 

“Oh, you need not look sO frightened. 
I won't really hurt you.” 

She paused for some answer. 
came. 

evndelim not crazy, either, forvP see 
you are thinking that.” 

The man began to chuckle to himself, 
a sort of low dog-like chuckle that sent 
a little shiver up Miss Ashley’s spine. 
But she recovered herself immediately. 

Then she was still for a moment while 
she though about what she would do with 
him. 

“Please—don’t wiggle that gun so,.’ 
the man. pleaded. 

She did not answer. 

After a moment he asked, 
I to dor’ 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Nothing?” 

ahi letelli your” 

“So,” he drawled, half to himself, yet 
so she could hear, “so I’m to do nothing 
—do nothing ’cept be done—by you.” 


So I don’t 


None 


“Whatiam 


“Exactly,” she smiled in spite of her- 
self. 

“Huh!’? 

Silence. Deep and oppressive. 


Then: 
ley asked. 
“H-hunegry ?” 
fo View. 
“Hungry?” 
BY eam Les. : 


“Are you hungry?” Miss Ash- 
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“Oh, lady, I’m empty.” 

“T thought so,’ Miss Ashley said 
triumphantly to herself. 
the cause of ‘this, “Ah.” 

She drew away from the door. The 
mian watched her draw back the folds of 
her robe. Watched the beauty of her 
face. Wondered. 

“Go before me—out of the door. 
There, stop" 3) = @Press ethe button;|0 
your left. That lights the dining room. 
Press .the next one. “That. lights the 
kitchens 3 Ge eNoweoowongy a And res 
member that you are covered. I won't 
hesitate to shoot. * * * This is the dining 
room door. Open it.” 

He opened it. 

She came in after him. 

“Now,” she said, “you are going to 
There came a hungry look in 
his eyes. | 

“And I’m not going to ask you to re- 
miove your mask. I don’t want to know 


who your are. Besides, I trust you. 
Trust you.” | 
“Well Pil be ——.” 
“What !”? 
“Blowed.” 
“(0 amas 
TV. 


The man was eating. Miss Ashley 
was watching him. 

She had directed him to the kitchen. 
Always with the revolver at his back. 
That he might suddenly knock it from 
her hand, she knew. So she kept a safe 
distance and gave him no chance. Thus 
she ran no risk. | 

They sat at the table, he on one side, 
she directly opposite and watching with 
curious interest his ravenous appetite; 
for he ate as if his nostrils had never 
smelt the odor of food, as if his tongue 
had never touched food; and he did not 
wait to use a fork or a knife as most 
ordinary beings do, but freely and un- 
ashamedly used his fingers, far from 
clean, in his eagerness to fill his mouth. 
Nor did he stop to chew, but simply 
bolted his food. 


“Hunger was: 


“Poor man,’ Miss Ashley reflected, 
“he was horribly hungry. To think of 
all I ate for: dinner and he perhaps— 
starving. How awful!’ 

Thus she was thinking sitting opposite 
to her burglar. For she had come to 
call him that, to herself. 

And he was her burglar. ‘That was 
the beauty of it all. Her own. To do 
with as she pleased, to humble, to set on 
the right path, and—best of all— to point 
to as her product. She had jumped at 
the conclusion that hers would be the 
work of reformation. And hers also— 

“Any more?” : 

Politely inquiring his voice brought 
her back to reality. It reminded her, too, 
that she was alone with a murderous 
looking individual in the very small hours 
of the morning and that she was not 
afraid. 

“More?” she gasped. 

He had eaten a great deal. 

“Why, you’ve eaten almost a half pie.” 

The man grinned. He leaned over the 
spotless damask “Say, lady, this isn’t 
no: canary appetite. I could eat a whiole 
toa 

“Oh,” she gasped; feeding burglars 
was not after all so simple and so easy a 
matter, she reflected. 

“Come. I am certainly not going to 
give you anything more.” She paused 
to:ilend:: effect: tc,sher next statement. 
“Gluttony is a cardinal sin.’ 

The. man leaned “back in) his schair 
emitting a sigh. He was awaiting fur- 
ther orders. The value and force of her 
last remark seemed ,utterly lost on him, 
for he grinned outrageously and dis- 
closed the most perfect teeth Miss Ashley 
thought she had ever seen. ‘They held 
her, fascinated her. She could not take 
her eyes from them. 

She gathered herself up suddenly and 
proceeded to her task in hand. Of course 
she had constantly kept him covered, 
never once had she given him a possible 
chance of escape; she was much too 
clever. And the man had recognized her 
superlative cleverness. He bowed to it. 
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“My man”—he sat up at the tone of 
condescension in her voice—“how did you 
come to this?” 

He looked blank. ‘“‘Come—to this?” 

“This means of livelihood.” 

He started before him unseeingly, 
eyes fixed and wide apart. Her ques- 
tion, she thought, had stirred to some 
hidden thing within him. 

“TI came—to this—because I—” He 
lowered his voice. 

“Ves po? 

“Well, I used to live here. 
house. Years ago.” 

“Years agor’ 

“Ves. Other peeople lived here then, 
and I worked for ’em. So you see [ 
knew the house and all its nooks and 
crannies, and I first thought I’d come 
back and look the old place over. You 
see I nai 

Somewhere above a clock struck three. 
Miss Ashley shivered. But she listened 
intently to every word that fell from the 
man’s lips. 

He was ignoring her now. He stared 
past her. The flood of memory seem- 
ed to possess him. 

“Vou see I was born here and brought 
up here. My mother worked for the 
people who owned the place then, and 
naturally I loved and wanted to see it 
again. So I came back.” 

“And you didn’t come to steal?” 

“No Miss—not to steal.’ 

“Not to steal,’ she repeated the words. 
Her arms dropped on the table. 

“Sure as I am sitting here. Just came 
back to look the old place over. I’ve 
fell dreadful low since I left here.” His 
voice choked him a little. “But some- 
how something come over me.” 

“Remorse,” breathed Miss Ashley to 


Tne this 


herself. “Remorse.” 
“And I had—just had to come. Why, 
my mother died—here.” His voice 


trembled, shook, fell to a mere whisper. 
“My mother. Oh—my—God!” 

He sobbed and choked. His head fell 
forward on his arms. He leaned heavily 
on the table, then crashed forward ex- 


tending his hands along the damask 
cloth. 

Until they reached the revolver in Miss 
Ashley’s hand and tore it from her. 

He sprang up. She retreated with a 
low cry to the side-board. Both moved 
quickly, silently. Both understood the 
change in the situation. 

“Then all that was a lie?” 

wv es, lady. A. lies Pure*and’ simples 

Ola 

He covered her with the revolver. 
“T guess its my turn to do. Yours, to 
be done. Huh?” 

She was silent. 

“What about it now?” 

She was silent. 

“Auh ee? 

She was silent. 

“T say, not do you say?’—Hey, what, 
are you doing there with your hands be- 
hind you?” 

She was silent. 

“What do you say?” 

“T say,” she said staring past him, 
“you're a fool. That revolver was never 
loaded. And I’ve sprung the burglar 
alarm which is attached to this side- 
board. Look behind you.” 

He looked. ‘Then he did not need to 
look again. 

“Let’s put him in Cassel’s room,” one 
of the younger fellows cried. “He won't 
mind.” 

They put him in Cassel’s room. 

Cassel came out and ran down stairs 
wrapping his dressing gown about him. 
In the dining room and the hall every- 
body was telling everybody else all about 
it. All about it was very little. So they 
told little. He found “her” and ignored 
“them.’’ She was everything, they were 
nothing. 

When the eager torrent of his plead- 
ing had spent itself and when there was 
little breath left in him he gasped out: 
“You know. Oh don’t be mean. It’s 
too much to love. Oh don’t be mean.” 

She swayed towards, caught at him to 
steady herself, then breathed the ancient 
answer. Which he took from her lips 
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Up in his room he was straightening 
out the old clothes. He did not need 
them any more. He did not need the 
scratch beard any more. He did not 
need his talent for acting any more. 
He was thinking how very satisfied 
with himself he was. 

A young chap stuck his head in at the 
door. 

“Nice day to-day.” 

“Very. Come on in.” 

“Gotta go back to bed.” 

SOhh) ce 

“Goodnight.” 

“Want a drink?” 

“Say, you could put Sothern or 
Hackett or Faversham out of business. 
Say, when is it to be announced? Won't 
you tell?” 


“Good—.” 
‘“Say—.” 
“You get to hell out of here.” 


AD LO 
(The End.) 


PRIDE’S MISTAKE. 


“When a man gets a beastly jag on, 
and wakes up in the gutter, he may per- 
haps brush off his clothes and still claim 
to be a gentleman but there are things 
so low, so unchivalrous that they eat their 
way into a man’s very nature and brand 
him forever unclean.’ | Wolcott’s fine 
head went back as he said _ these 
words and he looked down with half 
closed, scornful eyes at the man in the 
box beside him. In a moment little 
Townsend was on his feet, pale as death 
and all aquiver with rage. “What? 
Me?” he panted. “You snob! You prig.” 

There was a hard ring in the voice 
which made Wolcott feel that he had made 
a mistake, and instinctively he felt that a 
strange new gulf existed between them. 
He wanted to take back his words, to ex- 
plain them away, in short to do anything 
which would bring matters back to: their 
former state. But other fellows in the 
box had started. up in surprise and 
curiosity and Wolcott was proud. Slowly 


recurring day. 


he rose, lit a cigarette and sauntered non- 
chalantly up the aisle through the onyx 
and gold lobby into the wilderness of » 
faces without. He would make it right 
on the morrow,—he told himself. That 
would be better and more dignified. 

Oh, stupidity and blindness of pride! 
What child does not know that a broken 
friendship must be soon reknit, or the 
loose ends are gathered up by the fates 
and whirled off,:each upon its separate 
loom? Wolcott did not fix it wp with 
his friend on the next day or the day af- 
ter, or the day after that. The task grew 
harder and more undesirable with each 
To be sure he traced 
back the story, which had caused all the 
trouble and found that in the last analysis 
it contained hardly a vestige of truth. 
But there were other stories which had 
sprung up in the meantime; stories of 
unkind things which Townsend had said 


-about him and the jokes which he had 


made. 

And so matters dragged on while the 
last half. of their senior year slipped 
quietly by. No jolly evenings were spent 
at the Cafe Rouge, where the two friends 
had been wont to spend hours discussing 
everything from problems of immortality 
to the acting of Nazimova, or keeping up 
such a steady fire of sense and nonsense 
that the cleverest men in college aspired 
to be counted within their crowd. Those 
happy carousals seemed as far off as the 
golden age now. Wolcott took his beer 
in his room now with a volume of 
Thackeray or an’ old. dramatist) te 
while away the long night hours. But 
he felt that most human part of his na- 
ture was beyond recall. The hilarious 
Wolcott, spend-thrift and  dare-devil 
whose wild pranks had upset the faculty 
and dazzled the student-body seemed to 
have departed, and the Wolcott minus 
these wild moods was too lofty and 
reserved for intimacy. 

Townsend felt the loss too but in his 
own way. He was as. high spirited as 
his friend and more quickly sensitive, but 


_ he was jolly and round and garrulous and 
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not much given to eating his heart out 
in secret. And then there was Town- 
send’s sister. Wolcott could not think 
of her without a thrill, and when he tried 
to call up her face from memory it was 
as if he had tried to paint the noonday 
sun. He only knew that there was 
something Grecian in the line of her 
throat and the poise of her head, that she 
was taller than her brother and had 
brown hair, and that her voice had a soft 
quality which made his heart-strings vi- 
brate at an alarming rate. He had vis- 
ited Townsend’s home during the Chrisc- 
mas holidays, and since that time it 
seemed as if ‘T’ownsend’s sister had never 
been out of his mind. He had set his 
heart upon asking her up to the Senior 
Prom., but that was impossible now. So 
Wolcott became a little more silent and 
read a bit later into the night. 

Weeks and months went by and in due 
course came Commencement and_ the 
Senior Prom. ‘Townsend had taken ‘his 
sister and Wolcott went stag. Just as 
the men began to scatter over the room 
in quest of dances Wolcott entered and 
walked directly down the long hall to the 


corner where Townsend stood with his 


sister. He had determined to set him- 
self right with his friend. He would 
humble himself if necessary. Surely his 
old friend would come half way. 

But little Townsend was quick-tem- 
pered. He no sooner saw the tall figure 
and outstretched hand, than he put two 
and two together and blazed forth in 
angry sarcasm. “Oho, my Lord! So 
the base creature can be endured when” 
—hbut he got no farther. Wolcott had 
turned on. his heel and walked off. 
Townsend was sorry the next moment 
and ashamed. Early in the morning he 
hurried over to Wolcott’s room, but the 


room was bare and empty. Wolcott 
had gone. 
Years passed and Townsend had 


gained something more than local fame 
as lawyer and politician. But just as he 
began to see a clear road to Congress, 


something within him seemed to snap 
and poor Townsend found himself of a 
sudden bereft of force and ambition, a 
mere nervous wreck. The physician 
said an ocean voyage might set him on 
his feet, so they packed him off to South 
America in charge of his sister. 

It was a sumptuous ship, which they 
had embarked upon, one of the famous 
Belt Line steamers which skirted the 
coast of South America stopping at all 
the larger cities and returning by the 
Panama Canal. Long before the straits 
were reached our patient was a new man. 
He would sit for hours on the broad 
sunny deck and talk as he had not talked 
since college-days and when his: sister 
played on the piano in the ladies’ saloon 
he would sing his old college songs until 
it almost seemed as if he were back in 
the Cafe Rouge of the old university 
town with Gaston hurrying back for 
more beer, and Wolcott juggling plates 
and platters. for the edification of the 
crowd. 

At Valpariso a high sea prevented 
them from landing, but the ship was 
forced to wait several hours while an im- 
portant personage Was Carried Out 
through the surf and safely placed on 
board. The new’ passenger was indeed 
distinguished in personal appearance if 
in no other way, but Townsend only 
caught a fleeting glimpse of him as he 
hurried away to his state-room. 

That evening the new passenger stood 
motionless by the rail looking off across’ 
the expanse of phosphorescent water, but 
he saw nothing of the view before him. 
Instead he saw scene upon scene shifting 
and changing with ever the same central 
figure, and in each successive scene the 
figure was greater in stature and more 
to be feared, but each time the face wore 


‘a look of mote bitter disappointment and 


in the place of the old mobility of features 
came that inscrutable hardness which 
tells of lost ideals. 

Yes it had been a life rich in many re- 
spects. There were the student days 


when he had drunk deep of the old wines 
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of human passion and wisdom and knowl- 
edge. There were the wild days as 
war correspondent and the wilder days in 
the terrors of South American Revolu- 
tions and hideous subtleties of South 
American intrigue. He had been rich in 
experiences and adventures, rich in 
achievements even, and the millions of 
his wealth he could not count on the 
fingers of both hands. But where were 
the ideals with which he had started? 
Where were the friends who had pledged 
him in moments of joy? And that one 
face at the end of the vista;‘could she have 
been as good and beautiful as he had 
thought here And was her voice so 
magical after all? 

At that moment as if in answer to his 
query came the same magical voice: 


“Oh, ever let us laugh and sing, 
For friendship is a lasting thing 
And autumn buds will greet the 
spring 
Though winter snows lie o’er them.” 


Then Townsend boomed in on the 


chorus with his jolly base: 


“Good fellows, good fellows, 
Pledge us our glees. 
Good fellows, good fellows 
Drink to the lees. 
Good fellows, good fellows 
Warm hearts may freeze 
But sunshine will surely restore them.” 


Wolcott burst into the saloon with both 
hands outstretched and this time he had 
no occasion to turn back. 


a ee tee 


THE HALL OF THE SLEEPERS. 


Ah; was: it a dream, in the stillness of 
morn; 

That hall of the sleepers those faces for- 
lorn, 

Or a memory wafted from days when 
unborn 

I wandered the endless sea. 


I floated adown on the river of tears 


Which winds through the wonderful 
valley of years, 

Past the meadows of hope and the forest 
of fears, 

Down to the darksome sea. 


And lo, in the distance there faintly up- 
loomed 

A mass ’gainst the sunset all dark and 
beplumed. 

By cypresses ‘neath which the death- 
flower bloomed, 

Mid the grumble and roar of the sea. 


‘Wide was the portal, I entered and 


passed 
Down a hall so dim-lighted, and vaulted 
and vast, 
I fancied it held all the stores of the past 
Nay, e’en held the future in fee. 


And low, on each side, lying ghastly 
and white, 

Scarce seen in that dim and mysterious 
light, 

Lay sleepers who dreamt of the day and 
the night, é 


They never again were to see. 


One murmured a name and groaned forth 
in’ his "steep 

One uttered a curse, then methought 
he did weep, 

One muttered and moaned in affliction 
full deep, 

And another laughed loud as in glee. 


And many there were who lay silent 
and still, 

But over each white face the thoughts 
good and ill, 

Shifted like sunbeams in some glassy 
rill 

As they slept in that vault by the sea. 


Here silent and grand lay the kings of 
the earth, 

Ah, little availed them their names and 
their birth, | 

Their purples were faded and gone was 

fi the worth, 

Of each mandate and kingly decree. 
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‘The warrior lay sleeping and dreamt of 

the fray, 

Of many a bloody and battle-stained day, 

Now his battles are o’er, he lies silent for 
aye, 

And dreams in that vault by the sea. 


The miser lay sleeping, all crabbed and 
cold, 
And his hands were outstretched, all 
agrasp to enfold 
- A stray, slanting sunbeam that glistened 
like gold, 
In that tomb by the side of the sea. 


And many there were who were sad and 
distressed, 

Who had welcomed the grave seeking 
comfort and rest. 

In oblivion’s lap. But, ah vain was the 
quest! 

For they dream their lives o’er by the 
sea. | 


There where the billows incessantly 
roar, 
In the shadowy gloom of that mystical 
shore, 
God grant them His peace as they sleep 
evermore, 
In this vault by the darksome sea. 


THE GIDDY THEATORIUM. 


“Volo ire ad Theatorio.” 
—Anonymous. 


It is evening in Burlington. The 
“former resident,’ two years absent, has 
‘returned, and searches in vain for a single 
change, for one solitary sign of progress. 
The place seems precisely as he left it,— 
‘not better, not worse, neither larger nor 
‘smaller. We turn at last into Church 
street, and no sooner have we done so, 
than I see the cloud of utter despair over- 
shadow his face,—even the War-Path is 
the same, and the stein of his disappoint- 
ment is full. 

As we approach the corner of Bank 
street, my companion seizes my arm of 
“a sudden, exclaiming with no little agita- 
tion : 


-M. H.” St. Louis Music Hall? 
ably. 


“Wh-what is the meaning of that 
crowd—is it a fight? Ora fire?” 

“Calm yourself,’ I make reply; ‘“‘it is 
neither.. That, Jonas, is merely the 
audience coming out of the Theatorium.”’ 

“The Theatorium? What! Impos- 
sible! Do you mean to say that Burling- 
ton has a Theatorium?” 

“Incredible as it may seem,” I answer, 
“such is indeed a fact.” 

“Get out! Well, well,—the old place 
isn’t quite at a standstill, after all. But 
look—the street is blocked, and Tommy 
seems unable to get any of those cars 
past the door. Isn’t this unusual?” 

- Oleenot merle least: fonds eee bhe 
crowds there are so large that, were not 
the entrance smaller than the exit, there 
would be a call for the police every half- 
hour from noon until midnight.” 

“T don’t see how that can be.” 

“Yet stich is the case,” I reply, with 
the finality of the Delphian oracle itself. 
“Come—I will show you what the joint 
istlike? 

“We approach the entrance. Jonas 
looking up and down the street, remarks, 
in a whisper. 

“T do hope no one I know sees me go 
te, 

“You should not feel that way,” I tell 
him. ‘‘The best people in town are reg- 
ular, semi-weekly patrons of this popular 
resort.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, you know. But I 
am naturally modest and retiring, and I 
dislike to feel myself so much in the lime- 
light.” I wonder if the gates of Para- 
dise will be ilwminated as strongly, and 
I hope it will be as easy to get in there 
agiiuis here, 

Jonas is of a blasphemous disposition, 
at best, and I pay no attention to this 
comment of his. But we are next in line 
at the box office, and Gracie, smiling, 
hands out our tickets. In a trice we are 
inside. 

On the perforated back of my seat I 
can make out the letters, “St. Louis 
Prob- 
In that far-away Western city, 
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hundreds, yes, thousands, have, beyond 
a doubt, occupied this very chair. Poor 
and rich, old and young, ugly and hand- 
some, all have come and gone, and_ it 
has had a part, you may be sure, in more 
than one dear romance. | 

The lights are off, and upon the screen 
we read, “Change of programme Monday 
and Wednesday.” “Gentlemen will 
please remove their hats.’ Why not 
ladies, also? Surely ‘the fall creations 
are so large that to wear one in a place 
like this should constitute a felony. 

The program opens with an illustrated 
song, always sentimental, often touching, 
unless one boasts that false pride which 
assumes a flinty heart and a scornful 
sneer at anything not grand opera. Then 
follows a long film, covering a series of 
adventures made-to-order, and it is in- 
variably of a superficial sort. The theory 
seems to be, that, if anything from real 
life were shown, .the crowd would 
promptly go out, never to return. 

But -sthe  screeny bids tusesa, ecuecr tut 
“Good-Night,’ and we hasten out. 
Gracie has gone, the raucous phonograph 
is hushed, and the card in the window 
reads, “Open at i2ip.jm./ 


ATHLETICS. . 
VERMONT-WESLEYAN GAME, 


At Middletown, October 12, the Var- 
sity met the strong Wesleyan eleven and 
after completely outplaying them in every 
department of -the game won by a score 
of to to 5 in spite of the paralysis of the 
optic nerve which seemed to affect the 
Wesleyan officials at times. This in con- 
nection with the Dartmouth game showed 
that V-A-R-S-I-T-Y spells trouble for 
New England college teams this fall and 
that barring accidents Holy Cross, Will- 
iams and Brown will have to look out for 
the team in the green jerseys. 

The details of the game were as fol- 
lows: 

Captain Watkins for Vermont won the 
toss and chose to receive the ball. Capt. 
Taylor, Wesleyan, kicked off to “Buck” 


Smith who received the ball on the ten 
yard line and advanced it fifteen yards: 
Then in quick succession, Smith plunged 
through the line for six yards, “Hank” 
White circled left end for twelve yards. 
and ‘‘Wattie’ not to be outdone turned 
the same trick around right end. A. for- 
ward pass, Pike to “Sk1’ Wilson, netted 
ten yards, bringing the ball to the center 
of the field. At this point Wesleyan 
held, and H. White punted to the ten-. 
yard line, Wesleyan running the ball up 
the field five yards. The Green line how- 
ever decided against any further advance 
toward the Vermont goal and Wesleyan 
was forced to punt. Pike received the 
kick near the center of the field and ran 
it up for six yards. At this point the 
Varsity struck its gait and started for the 
Wesleyan goal. Line plays and end runs. 
tore off ten and fifteen yard gains until 
the ball rested on the Wesleyan eight- 
yard line. Then on a second down, for- 
mation left, Welch was sent over the 
line. Here the Wesleyan officials suffer- 
ing with optical delusions penalized Ver- 
mont fifteen yards for holding. ‘This 
could not stop the Green avalanche how- 
ever for Henry White skirted right end 
for eight, yards, while Fenwick Watkins 
took four on a skin tackle, making it 
possible ‘for Mr. Smith to score four 
points by plugging a hole through the 
opposing line. Captain Watkins kicked 
the goal. Still thinking that his team 
could gain against the Vermont line, 
Capt. Taylor elected to receive the kick 


and the ball was downed on Wesleyan’s. 


ten-yard line. The Green line was im- 


-pregnable and: Pike received the Wes- 
-leyan punt near the center of the field. 


The ball remained in Wesleyan’s territory 
for the next few minutes and the whistle 
blew with Vermont’s ball on the twenty- 
yard line. Score, Vermont 5, Wes- 
leyan oO. 2 

Second Half. Wesleyan received 
Capt. Watkins’ kick on the seventeen- 
yard line, ran the ball up five yards and 
then made a first down on trick plays. 
This was useless, for Vermont took the 
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ball on a blocked forward pass. ‘The 
Varsity then carried the ball down the 
field until ““Hank’’? White kicked out of 
bounds and the ball went to Wesleyan on 
their thirty-five yard line. However 
“Buck” Smith immediately pinched the 
ball on a forward pass and with “Hank’’ 
and “Wattie’ rushed the ball to Wes- 


leyan’s fifteen-yard line where the last 


mentioned caused considerable  excite- 
ment by kicking a beautiful goal from 
placement. ‘This ended Vermont’s scoring. 
Wesleyan again received the ball and 
made its score a little later in this wise: 
Vermont being penalized fifteen yards on 
a forward pass, H. White punted; 
Quarterback Faraday received the punt 
and started down the field. ‘““T'rapper”’ 
Kieslich was whirling down the field for 
a tackle and looked sure of his man when 
L. H. B. Minsor deliberately tackled and 
tripped “Trapper,” while Farady got 
away for a touchdown. ‘The Wesleyan 
officials did not see: this tackle? Ver- 
mont again kicked to Wesleyan, took the 
ball and started for the Wesleyan goal 
but the whistle blew with the ball Ver- 
mont’s on Wesleyan’s twenty-five yard 
line. Summary: 


Vermont. Wesleyan. 
DPAUIGOME OL). i. teen Dotiglas 
aseidnee leat Oh... si. wie. Leman tl, Taylor 
Blea. 5.4. . 5. g, Fiammons Boyd 
6 1 ee PE Doli Doe 
Pee Ose lpg, Pe ieshere 
Se ne Blt.) Oy 
Pitewee 6). i. so. sal ve. Finley 
PicepedyD. 1): h-..)6 eve ae. ars Qe Bb, Faraday 
Divito eh. by. ....2. r. h. b.. Gildersleeve 

r. h. b., Dresser 


Capt. Watkins, r. h. b. 
i I. 
Touchdown, Smith, 
from field, Watkins; goal from place- 
ment, Watkins: umpire, Davis; referee, 
Cloudman; field judge, Hale; linesman, 
North; time, two 20-minute halves. 


wl. be %b.,) Minsor 
feeb basse! 


Faraday; goal 


* Vermont-NorwicH GAME. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, October 
18, on the west field, after a hard up- 


hill fight, the Varsity preserved its “no 
defeat’? record by tieing the score with 
Norwich in the second half, 11 to rt. 
The Norwich team left the field with two 
minutes to play, refusing to continue on 
account of darkness and the game was 
declared forfeited to Vermont. During 
the first half both the Green team and the 
student body seemed to think that the 
Cadets would be trimmed as a matter 
of course and it was only after Norwich 
had scored two touchdowns and four 
Vermont regulars were on the side-lines 
that bleachers and team awoke to the 
fact that only a desperate rally would 
prevent a blot on the record of this sea- 
son. And it was a splendid rally. In 
the second half amid almost continuous 
cheering the Green team twice smashed 
and tore its way to the opposing goal line 
with a spirit that could not help but make 
every Vermont man proud of the team 
whatever the score. The Vermont line, 
outside of Reid of Norwich, easily took 
the honors of the day and the work of 
Welch and Cassidy was exceptionally 
fine. Buck Smith battered the Norwich 
line like a catapult, while Captain Wat- 
kins in spite of the tremendous fight he 
put up, seemed to fall short of his usual 
phenomenal form. George Pike deserves 
credit for his courage in trying to stay in 
the game with a bad hip but the second 
Norwich touchdown could probably have 
been prevented if Quarterback Pierce had 
been substituted earlier in the game. The 
game in short; Vermont received, Wat- 
kins, Smith and Kieslich advanced the 
ball thirty yards when a penalty of fifteen 
yards forced the Varsity to kick. Reid 
of Norwich took the ball on the run and 
with clever interference sprinted eighty 
yards for a touchdown. Wight kicked 
goal. Norwich received the ball and 
after one first down Hughes tackled the 
runner for a loss and the Cadets punted. 
Vermont returned the punt shortly and 
Norwich after pushing the ball a short 
distance up the field tried a goal from 
placement. Wright blocked and Nor- 
wich punted to Cassidy. The Varsity 
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lost the ball and then regained it on an 
inside kick only to lose it again through 
being: penalized fifteen yards. Norwich 
gave the ball to Reid on an outside kick 
and the speedy end sprinted 60 yards for 
a second touchdown. 
kick the goal. Norwich received the ball 
on her thirty-yard line and after ex- 
changing punts advanced to Vermont’s 
one-yard line. ‘Three line bucks, but the 
Varsity line stood firm and the whistle 
blew with the ball Vermont’s on the one- 
yard line.. Score, Norwich 11, Ver- 
mont oO. 

Second Half. Norwich received the 
ball on her thirty-yard line and lost fifteen 
yards on a forward pass. The bleachers 
began to pipe up a little. Vermont took 
the ball and started for the Norwich goal. 


Tremendous plunges through the line by — 


Watkins and Smith advanced» the ball 
to the Norwich goal and Smith was 
pushed over for a touchdown after seven 
minutes of play. “‘Wattie” failed to kick 
the goal. Norwich received the ball and 
shortly punted. Pierce took the kick and 
ran it up five yards. Cassidy made: a 
big. hole’ and “Buck” took 15 yards. 
Welch, not to be outdone, cleared the way 
for ‘“Wattie”’ twice netting twenty yards. 
After a fifteen-yard penalty for hurdling 
the ball changed hands twice on incom- 
plete. forward passes. The Varsity 
started again for the Norwich goal. Wat- 
kins and Smith advanced the ball by 
splendid plunges through both tackles 
and ‘Watkins was shoved over for a sec- 
ond touchdown. He finished the good 
work by kicking the goal. Norwich re- 
ceived the ball but Vermont took it im- 
mediately and twice advanced it to the 
Cadet’s goal for placement kicks. Both 
failed. With two minutes to play, Capt. 
Huntley led his team from the field and 
Referee Cloudman declared the 


oame 
forfeited to Vermont. The line-up: 
Vermont. “ Bes 
Walson, Ll) “eae eae cea ee ete Reid 
@assidyn1: time -t, iat inte 
Dodge uly on Mime siaet Uy eee eer aceite! 


Warght, Crt aoe aeina.. C., 


Campbell 


Wight failed to 


touchdown, 


PA ones erie o! nena, 1. el. gy Cassia 
el CH Ca? ti Rue eee eee Let, Wee 
Kieslich, Buck, r:-e: a, .41.%e.)) Braga 
Capt. Watkins, 1. h. b. .r. h. b., Maynard 
Howard, r. hi‘b. 0). a)... hope 
Smith, -fiobs 4.50 Gs Ok i Bee 
Pike, Pierce,’ q. b. 7.2). 1.2.) Dy 
Score, Game forfeited to Vermont; 
Reid 2, ‘Smith, Watkins: 
goals, Wight, Watkins; “referee 
Cloudman; timekeeper, MicCuen, Yale; 
umpire, Carswell: linesmen, Barber and 
Pigsley; time, two 25-minute halves. 


ALUMNI DECEASED. 


Besides the three alumni named in the 
last issue of THe Cynic, the following 
have died since last Commencement, and 
the news of their decease had not reached 
us at that time: 

Fx-1863. Alfred Greeley Safford 
died at the Lakeview Sanitarium 
on North Avenue in this city, on 
the: 3d of« July. He *had*beenvoutior 
health for some years, and latterly was 
so unbalanced mentally that he could be 
properly cared for only at some such in- 
stitution. 

Ex-1858. Henry Clinton Webster 
died at North Montpelier, September 15, 
1907. For many years he followed the 
profession of teaching; from 1870 to 
1892 he was a farmer, living most of that 
time in Earlham, Ia. In 1904 he came 
back to Vermont, living in Calais till 
1896, when he removed to Plainfield. He 
published a volume of poems in 1808. 

1870. Carlos Aurelius Lyon died in 
Oakland, Cal., January —, 1907. He 
was born in Shelburne, April 13, 1840. 
He went west soon after graduation ; had 
a successful business at one time in Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; went afterward to 
Mexico, then to Oregon and finally to 
Oakland. The college authorities have 
had no reports from Lyon since 1870. 

1886. Marvin Wright Clark died at 
Williston on the 19th of August, 1907, 
and his funeral was attended at the Meth- 
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odist Church in Williston on the 22d 
August. 

1894. Ida May Fuller, the wife of the 
Rev. J..F. Thurston, died at Lincoln, 
Miemebebruary 21,.1907- . -Before her 
marriage she had been a teacher at Green 
Mountain Seminary. 


George S. Lee ’or has passed the 
Massachusetts bar exams. 

George P. Anderson ’96 is candidate 
for alderman of Boston. 

J. H. Eaton ’03 is with J. R. Worcester 
& Co., consulting engineers, 79 Milk St., 
Boston. 

R. D. H. Emerson ’04 is in the office 
of W. N. Buffum, -third floor, Minot 
Building, Devonshire St., Boston. 


WEES STUDY COURSES FOR STU- 
DENTS, 1907-8. 

Methodist Church—Leader, Prof. W. 
A. Coit; text, “Acts and Epistles’; 12 M. 
Sunday. 

First . Church—Leaders, Mr. W. B. 
Hayes (first few weeks) and J. E. Good- 
rich; text, “Men of the Old Testament” 
12 M. Sunday. 

Baptist Church—Leader, Mr. Tousley ; 
text, “Life of Christ’; 12 M. Sunday. 

College Street Church—Leader, Dr. 
H. FY Perkins. text, “Leaders of Israel” 
12 M. Sunday. 

Episcopal Church—Leader, Prof. C. 
B. Stetson; text, to be determined; Io 
A. M. Sunday. 

Several courses are to be added as there 
is demand. Time and place will be 
posted later. 


LOCALS. 


The senior class has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: ' President, C. H. Cope- 
land; vice-president, Miss Helen Barker ; 


secretary, Peeve Rand: treasurer, C.J. 
Chase; executive eres W. fy. 
Blanchard, chairman, Miss Fox, Miss 


Bean, A. E.. Nelson, R. C. Jones, E. L. 
Bartholomew, C. R. Ranney, C. H. 
Burke; and H. F. Barton, elected to 
serve on the advisory board. 
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to burn. 
Wholesale ~ Retail 
E. S. Adsit Coal Co., 


Uptown Office 181 College St. 


Dorn’s Dining Tooms 


IN THE THEATER BUILDING 
199-201 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


For Ladies and Gents. Daily Lunch served 
from 12 to 2, 50c; also private dining rooms 
for banquets and private parties, Specialties of 
game such as duck, quail, squab, partridge, 
broiled live lobster, etc. Open every evening. 
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The officers. of the junior class are: 
President, W. L. Gardner; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Marion Dane; secretary, Miss 
Hazel: Knight: treasurer shes? .Crowell; 
executive committee, S. G. Johndroe, R. 
W. Davis, T. J. Abbott, Miss Rowell and 


Miss Gleason; member of advisory 
board, W. .C.- Adams; 
Sophomore class officers are: _ Prest- 


dent, W. W. Hayes; vice-president, Miss 
M. M. Powers; secretary, J. B. Wittan; 
freasur er, cOssouroy Kes, 

The officers of the class of I9QII are as 
follows: President, E. J. Lockwood; 
vice-president, Miss Lois Redmond; sec- 
retary, G.-M. Lee;‘treasurer, J.. H. Wil- 
son, 

Mr. Herbert A. Rice, ‘Ci. E.; of the 
class of ’97 will take up the work of 
assistant professor in civil engineering. 
He will have charge of the course in 
structural engineering, lately in charge 
of Professor Warfield. Mr. Rice has 
been connected with Lehigh University 
and associate professor in civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Kansas. 

The University Musical Club held a 
meeting on October 14 and elected the 
following officers: President, FE. L. 
Bartholomew; vice-president, L. W. 


Thomas; secretary, B. Bristol; manager, 


H. F. Barton; assistant manager, R. E. 
Chase. W.-W. Peter, medic “10, was 
elected leader of the Glee Club, H. F. 
Barton, leader of the Mandolin Club, and 
R. L. Soule, assistant leader. 

At a college meeting held October 15, 
Chase, ’08 was elected baseball manager ; 
Ferrin, 08, manager of track, and Story, 
og, assistant baseball manager. 

The sophomores have appointed a com+ 
mittee of ten to see that the freshmen give 
the football men a rub down after every 
practice. Ten freshmen are selected 
daily by the chairman of the sophomore 
committee, Hunt, the selection being 
made in alphabetical order. For failure 
to appear no excuses, but good excuses, 
are accepted. Those who do not’ respond 
will be attended to, according to the judg- 
ment of the committee. 


TURK’S 
Where the Styles Come From 


Everything for Students 


Full Dress Suits and Tuxedos 


Manhattan Shirts 


SNAPPY CLOTHES 


Strictly One Price Students’ Trade Solicited 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


UTUGRAPHERS Ell 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- &% Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc. 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


Fe. NN. -FRGCHEGTT 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 AXAIN ST. 
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Are American college men taking an 
attitude of growing interest in the Bible? 
It seems that they are. The records of 
the largest intercollegiate organization in 
the country show that last year over 33,- 
ooo men studied the book under its 
auspices. This large number represents 
a growth of 3,000 over the year preced- 
ing. As a usual thing, these men, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, met in groups 
each week with either student or faculty 
leaders. Their work was done with 
some degree of system. 

Then too, a great many men are ‘study- 
ing the Bible quietly by themselves. From 
the very nature of this method of study 
their number cannot be known. 

It is evident that with thousands of 
college men in the above two classes 
studying this compilation, there must be 
many avenues of approach to the Bible,— 
historical, analytical, literary, devotional, 
etc. Many text-books along these lines 
were written exclusively for college men. 


class by itself. 


The College 
Standard 


as a prize essay. 


A PEN IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
There’s no pen that gives such all-round satisfaction 
as Conklin’s Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 
It’s the College Standard. Doesn’t matter 
where you are—in your room, lecture hall, or on the train 
—you can fill it instantly by dipping in any ink-well. A 
slight thumb pressure on the Crescent-Filler does ‘t. 
Cleaned in the same simple, easy way. 


r) 9 
Conklin’s 
“THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER” 


has won distinction the world over. 
business man, professional man, and for the man who moves 
about, it is the only pen. 
or unscrew, no tool kit, no inky fingers. 
No stops, no blots, balks or scratches. 

Leading dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does not, order direct. 


Look for the Crescent-Filler and refuse substitutes. 
$5.00 to $15.00. Send at once for handsome new catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 310 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Within the last five years special stu- 
dent conferences on Bible study have 
multiphed. A, concrete example of such 
a gathering’ was the conference held at 
Vermont October 19-20. Out-of-town 
delegates were present from Norwich 
University, Middlebury College, Troy 
Conference Academy, Montpelier Sem- 
inary and Bellows Free Academy. Bur- 
lington high school was also represented. 

Mr. F. V. Slack, University of Penn- 
sylvania ’03, now secretary for the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association conducted the con- 
ference. The sessions were devoted to 
the discussion of questions pertaining to: 
the leadership of Bible study groups, 
methods of study, faculty co-operation, 
the enrollment and maintenance of 
groups, etc. On Sunday afternoon 
President M. H. Buckham delivered 
an address on ‘The Place of the Bible in 
Modern Life.” 


It’s in a distinct 


gine Fountain Pen 


For student, professor, 


No mussy dropper, nothing to screw 
Ink flows as smoothly 


Prices, $3.00, $4.00, 
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EXCHANGES. 
THE OPEN ROAD. 


When skies are blue and clouds are wild 
And life is glad and free, 
With eyes of pure delight you take 
The open road with me. 
The Mount Holyoke.—Elizabeth C. 
Porter, ’09. | 


REX FUGIT. 


It was in a Latin class and a dull boy 
was wrestling with the sentence, “Rex 
fugit,’ which, with painful slowness of 
emphasis, he had rendered, ‘“The king 
Hees-; 

“But in what other tense can the verb 
fugit be found?’ asked the teacher. 


Anything you need or want at 


A long scratching of the head, and a 
final answer of “perfect,” owing to. a 
whispered prompting. 

“And how would you translate it 
pitere 

“Dun-no.”’ 

“Why put athas in tt.” 

Again the tardy emphasis drawled out, 
“The king has flees.” 

BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 
To. wed, or not to wed, 
That is the question. 
Whether ‘tis better to remain single 
And disappoint a few women— 
For a time 
Or marry 
And disappoint one woman for life-— 
tex, 


The College 
Store 


In the old mill. 


Now is the time to buy a 


Fountain Pen 
We handle 


Waterman’s and The Parker Pen 
The Two Best Pens Made 


Registered Trade Mark 
<a ES 


web. 
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for solid comfort. 
and designs of one piece, pure silk | 
All metal parts heavy nickel- 
plated brass, cannot rust. 
all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street 


**LOOK FOR THE SIGN” 


The newest shades | 


25¢.-a palit 


Philadelphia 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 
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EDITORIALS. 


COMPULSORY CHAPEL FOR ALL. 


FOR the development and maintenance 
of a greater loyalty, fellowship, college- 
enthusiasm; for the maintenance of all 
those fine things which make college- 
years a life and not a mere attendance 


it is absolutely necessary that we get to- 


We must be 


gathered together under one roof; we 


gether often as a body. 


must sing and cheer together and feel 
the power and spirit which come of num- 
bers. The speakers who address us 
must speak to the college body and not 
to a gathered few. 

And, after all, this is not impossible. 
It is easily within our reach. Dartmouth 
is no Utopia nor Williams, yet they and 
countless other colleges have accom- 
plished this by the simple means of com- 
pulsory chapel attendance and a chapel 
service which is worth while. 

Our present system is a pathetic, and at 
times an almost sacrilegious performance. 
Men study during the scripture reading 
and stampede for the door before the 
final prayer is half over. ‘This is not 
reverent or courteous. It is not even 
decent. But we are inclined to think 
that the fault is really in the service. One 
feclommtnat. hete 1s: nothine ) vital, ‘and 
elevating, but merely an outused form, to 
be perfunctorily complied in, and evaded 
if possible. 

How different it would be if the whole 
college were present, if we had a hymn, 
address, a 


opportunity for 


Ameenice.  tititite prayer, 
and after that the 
messages to be delivered or announce- 
ments to be made to the students as a 
body, and then a good old Vermont song 
with every Vermont man there to sing it. 


Such a service would weld us together 
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in a common. strength and develop the 
finer elements of college life. 

Let us see if something of this nature 
cannot be done, and if the chapel will not 
seat us all, let the freshmen stand in 
the aisles. 


FOOTBALL. 


AT last our line of success is broken. 
But there are defeats and defeats. And 
this defeat was not all that the score 
would seem to indicate. Deep mud and 
‘a slippery field gave the game to the 
heavier team, but Vermont’s play was 
steady and brilliant throughout. And in 
the last half our team fought like demons, 
beating back their opponents and gaining 
consistently until the whistle blew. 

Granted a dry field we stand an even 
chance of defeating Brown. 


A VALUABLE SUGGESTION? 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S  re- 
cent order compelling officers in the Uni- 
ted States Army to prove their efficiency 
by the performance of equestrian feats, 
puts us in mind of a few similar reforms. 
Surely it is an excellent thing for men to 
be kept alert and active by frequent tests 
which will make a lucrative position seem 
something more than a feather-bed. 

Now, if this principle is a good one why 
not extend it? Why allow our faculty 
to stagnate in the security of their po- 
We who love them so, should 
not sit idly by while they sink into a state 


sitions ? 
of mental dry-rot. Because of the love 
which we bear them we should endeavor 
to have them subjected to a series of tests 
calculated to keep them at their best, and 


_ mon ground with students. 


to secure them against the degeneration 
which results from physical or mental 
inertia. 

But what should the tests be?  Un- 
doubtedly it is best for teachers and work- 
ers to be in close sympathy with those 
whom they teach and work. Therefore 
these tests should put professors on com- 
They might 
all attend chapel for a few mornings, or 
they might be compelled to drill at least. 
once a month and to march in the Decora- 
tion Day parade. It would be well if the 
faculty could have cane rushes and scraps 
between departments, and if they would 
institute the custom of hazing new pro- 
fessors it would be a step in the right di- 
rection. 3 

Of course this is put forth merely as 
a suggestion of the humblest sort. In- 
deed it would hardly seem discreet to 
even suggest such things, were they not 
sanctioned by the action of so great a 
potentate as President Roosevelt. 


é 


ATHLETIC FORECAST, 


WITH the close of perhaps the most 
satisfactory football season that Vermont 
has ever had, we naturally turn our eyes 
to see what the future holds for us on 
gym floor, track and diamond. And at 


" present it looks in all these lines as if this 


year the Green and Gold would travel 
some. 

Basketball is encouraging. ‘The ath- 
letic committee has been just the con- 
trary—in the matter of promising funds 
to Manager Ranney. In spite of this 
handicap, the manager has a schedule in 


the making that will compare most fa- 
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With 
the loss of but one man from last year’s 


vorably with any in recent years. 


‘fast team, we have the assurance of an 
ageregation that can do justice to this 
schedule and chase several games up a 
ire. . 

Track is coming. We scored at Wor- 
cester last year and gave Tufts a chance 
With 


Merrihew in college and faster than ever 


to do her best in the dual meet. 


with practically no track men graduated 
in ’07 and with some exceedingly fast 
material in the ’11 class, this year bids 
fair to be another advance in this branch 
of sport. 
Baseball ? 
quotations. “Yes, thirty men out for fall 


List to a-few campus 


baseball practice.” ‘‘No, only six pitch- 
ers in sight.” “Yep, Connie Mack 
of the Athletics visited Burlington last 
week—travelling for his health,—per- 
haps;y | Wait ireshman till you see 
‘Larry’ snap the ball across to first, it will 
your stick out 
“Yes, Jocko Grow will be back in col- 


“Sure, John has a corking sched- 


make eyes some.” 


leve... 
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ule.” And thus it goes. But, seriously, 
if Fortune will but guard us from ac- 
cident and smile occasionally, Vermont 
ought to have a nine next spring that will 
prove a fitting complement to the plucky 
-eleven fighting New Hampshire to-day ; 
a nine that will give any college team the 
hardest kind of fight and make this year 
in athletics the proudest that Vermont 


has ever had. 


“Tt is the little things that tell,” said 
the girl as she pulled the younger brother 
out from under the sofa. 


CLOUDS—A MIDSUMMER FANTASY 


Clouds, fleeting, fleeting in the blue of 
heaven, 

More dear because ye fleet and change 
so; — 

Kye and mind each moment strain to 
catch new beauties 

And old beauties which are passing 
away. 


Rich, ah rich, and varying are the pic- 
tures ye plant upon the mind. 

Your tender half-curves, the virginal 
waywardness of your lines, 

And all your exquisite suggestiveness of 

form and sequence, 

Speak me a message which I am fain 

to hear. 


Rich to me are your undulant surfaces, 
Oh Cloud-Caps, 

And rich, your proud aloofness and the 
heights at which ye dwell; 

Calm, purity, content, ye breathe upon me; 
and wonder, enlarging my soul; 

Thoughts ye give me strange and impal- 
pable, fancies curious and fine and 
visions wafting me out of earth. 


Angels ye are henceforth for I too can 
give, | 

I dower you with life from my life; 

I project upon you thoughts, fancies, 
visions, 

From my thoughts, my fancies, and my 
visions ; 

Souls will I instill into you from my soul. 


So shall ye wander on high, my com- 
panions and teachers through life, 

Directing mine eyes from the earth and 
training them ever afar, 

Till the breath of my being shall fail and 
mine eyes shall be muffled in 
night, 

T’hen the weariness of me shall rest, and 
the yearning shall utterly cease, 

But the thoughts ye have ripened within 
me shall rise up and speak and ga 
forth. 

Bees 
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THE REAL BIBLE. 


(President Buckham was requested to 
address the recent Y. M. C. A. conven- 
tion on the Bible in its relation to modern 
thought. ) 


Can we bring to the Bible an open mind 
and still maintain it in its old place of 
ultimate authority in religion? 

The answer I shall make is, “No, we 
cannot—but we can do what is better.”’ 

First, let me state what was the old 
place of the Bible which we cannot main- 
tain. It was that the Bible is an inspired 
book, inspired in whole and in all its parts ; 
that all its parts are equally inspired, the 
Old Testament equally with the New; 
that this inspiration extends not only to 
thoughts and emotions, but to expression 
—even to words, securing absolute ac- 
curacy in every statement; that this in- 
fallibility covers matters of fact, of his- 
tory, of science, as well as of theology 
and morals; that this inspiration is dif- 
ferent in kind from any other inspiration 
at any time or anywhere bestowed upon 
men; that this special inspiration with the 
completion of the Bible, with what is 
known as “the close of the Canon,” 
ceased and is no more to be looked for in 
human history; and that the right use of 
the Bible is to search it diligently, to com- 
pare part with part, to interpret it by its 
own light, and having ascertained its 
meaning at any point, to accept that 
meaning as final and decisive, as carry- 
ing with it the authority of God himself. 
In confirmation of this last point which 
embodies the substance of the whole con- 
tention,—it is pertinent to call to mind 
an expression which was formerly com- 
mon and is not yet extinct, with which a 
controversial argument was clinched, 
namely, a text of Scripture quoted as 
“the immediate language of God the Holy 
Ghost.” 

If any part of this statement be deemed 
unfair to the old position, it might be that 
the Bible must be interpreted in its own 
light, to the exclusion of help from out- 
side itself, and it may be asked, “did not 
devout students of the Bible always wel- 
come light upon it from secular history, 


from monuments, from antiquities?” The 
answer is that they did so long as this 
external light’seemed to confirm the ac- 
cepted position, but the moment this side 
light began to reveal facts and prompt in- 
quiries throwing doubts on this position, 
then all these researches were regarded 
with suspicion, and the help they offered 
was rejected. Indeed it willbe foundon ex- 
amination that the transition from the old 
to the newer view of the Bible came about 
because this light from the outside forced 
itself in upon men’s minds in such ways 
that it could be no longer excluded, but 
was admitted at first slowly and re- 
luctantly by a few bold students, and then 
gradually by the great body of intelligent 
users of the Bible. The special influences 
that have modifed, for I will not say with 
some revolutionized, the prevailing views 
of the Bible were: 

First, the openness of mind and fair- 
ness of judgment which have come with 
the modern scientific spirit. ‘There were 
always certain difficulties in maintaining 
the old position—difficulties which some 
honestly confessed to be real and formid- 
able, which disturbed them, and made 
them to some degree doubters—which 
others refused to see or explained away 
with an ingenuity which was more 
specious than sincere. To instance one 
or two of them by way of illustration, 
there were two passages of Scripture, one 
in the Old Testament and one in the New, 
which were perplexing and ominous. ‘The 
first was the passage in Jeremiah VII. 22, 
in which the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
Israel, speaks disparagingly of burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices, averring that he did 
not command them or speak of them to 
the Fathers when he brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, seeming therein to 
throw suspicion of unreality upon the 
whole Mosaic ritual and upon the attri- 
bution of it to minute divine ordinances 
as an after-thought of a later age. The 
other passage was that in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where St. 
Paul speaks dubiously of his own in- 
spiration—here confidently, there with 
disclaimer, and again with hesitation. If 
St. Paul did not know which of his utter- 
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ances were inspired and confessed that 
some were not, how could the prevailing 
view of inspiration be maintained? Those 
who first dared to give utterance to these 
queries were denounced by a term which 
then and for a long time put under a ban 
and frightened the querists. They were 
“cavillers’—that is they were men dis- 
posed to make great trouble over a small 
grievance. But the spirit which was 
abroad in the intellectual world, the spirit 
of fair dealing with any new truth, or any 
alleged truth which had anything to say 
for itself, could not be daunted by the 
small persecution which assailed it, and 
there arose, and has ever since main- 
tained itself in increasing public con- 
fidence, a school of biblical criticism which 
has claimed the right to take the Bible out 
of a protected condition, protected by a 
tradition which denied accountability and 
refused appeal, and to bring it into the 
broad light where it would undergo chal- 
lenge and scrutiny and have the best pos- 
sible opportunity to justify and dignity 
itself. Of course the extreme view on 
one side has been followed by an extreme 
reaction to the other side. Some of the 
critics have been actuated by the destruc- 
tive rather than the constructive spirit. 
But the necessary amount of controversy 
in so great a change has been carried on 
with far less bitterness than in most re- 
ligious controversies of former times, and 
the substantial unanimity with which cer- 
tain changed views are now accepted, 
marks a triumph of the candid, fair- 
minded spirit which is characteristic of all 
the best thought of the times. 

Another influence largely account- 
able for the changed view of scripture is 
what we may call the laicizing, the mak- 
ing amenable to lay judgment, of all mat- 
ters pertaining to religious doctrine and 
policy. ‘This is one—in fact the main 
achievement of the Reformation. That 
movement was an appeal from the au- 
thority of the Church, meaning by the 
Church the Clergy—to the authority of 
the Bible. But it was no escape from the 
authority of the Church, if the Church 


still retained the power to declare what 
is the teaching of the Bible. The right 
of private judgment, that is the right of 
laymen to interpret scripture, was the 
logical and necessary outcome of emanci- 
pation from Church authority. One con- 
sequence of the assertion of this right is . 
that we have the Bible no longer inter- 
preted from the ecclesiastical point of 
view solely, but also from the historical, 
the scientific, the literary. Borrowing a 
figure from Astronomy, we get the benefit 
of parallax, that is a series of views taken 
from different stations all round the orbit 
of inquiry. A natural and very remark- 
able exhibition of this freedom of re- 
ligious thought is the immense amount of 
non-clerical utterance on religious themes. 
The aggregate discussion of these themes 
in secular newspapers, even in the great 
city dailies, is vastly more than in the few 
distinctively religious periodicals. These 
great metropolitan sheets issued in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco and New Orleans, have elab- 
orate and conspicuously able leading ar- 
ticles from time to time on the question we 
are now discussing and on related issues. 
The meaning of this is that the larger 
atmosphere of the general public intel- 
ligence has been let into religious think- 
ing, and permeated it with a new temper. 
It is not to be assumed on the one hand 
that the clerical influence in bibliology was 
biased by any malign intent on the part 
of the clergy, and it may not be charged 
on the other hand that the lay attitude is 
unfriendly, and that its contributions to 
the discussion are subject to discount be- 
cause they do not proceed from the of- 
ficial defenders of the faith. Give to 
these latter what respect is due them as 
to appointed experts, but give to the for- 
mer, to lay students, the consideration 
proper to a more disinterested and im- 
partial relation to the subjects in ques- 
tion. In so far as the whole matter is a 
question of learning, of scholarship, it 
will hardly be claimed that the clergy have 
any longer the superiority they once had. 
But no such invidious comparisons are in 
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place. The facts are, and let us rejoice 
and give thanks therefor, that the po- 
sition of the Bible in the public mind to- 
day is what it is, because clerical and non- 
clerical minds have labored with equal zeal 
and patience over the problems it presents ; 
because canonical and uncanonical hands 
have turned its leaves with daily and 
nightly search; that tonsured and un- 
tonsured heads have together bowed over 
it in study and prayer; that men of 
science, and of large learning, and of in- 
telectual and spiritual insight, while they 
have loved the Bible and have ordered 
their lives by its teachings, have honored 
it by thorough, and reverend, and never- 
daunted investigation. 

It is time now to endeavor to state what 
the new position is which the Bible holds 
in the minds of modern believers, and 
which is better than the’ old!’ It-is; as I 
conceive it: 

That the Bible in its two great di- 
visions, is the literature of the very re- 
ligious people who were chosen of God to 
be the chief—not the only, but the chief— 
vehicle of his religious communications to 
his earthly children, and of whom accord- 
ing to the flesh the Redeemer of the world 
came: that as the national and secular as 
well as religious literature of this people 
it contained their folk-lore, their legends, 
their traditions, their cosmogony, their 
philosophy, their morality, their history— 
all this as well as their theology—and, run- 
ning through all, the marks and leadings 


of a divine purpose and direction, thus . 


containing in all its parts a divine revela- 
tion in process: that God does not reveal 
himself by dictated words but by inspired 
lives and providential events, and that out 
of these lives and these events come as 
human experience the utterances of God- 
controlled patriarchs, lawgivers, prophets, 
poets, apostles, evangelists, martyrs—all 
of which is summarily expressed by the 
apostle when he says that “holy men spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’: 
that the message spoken by these inspired 
men is thus divine in its source and con- 
tents and human in its form and utter- 


ance; that because it is human it comes 
home to us and finds us and holds us; and 
also because it is human it is theoretically, 
and possibly, and no doubt actually 
fallible, but because it is divine it 1s so 
exalted and purified and directed that 
it leads: men into truth, and into all truth 
as men are able to discern and use it; that 
the inspiration of the New Testament, or 
of the men who live and speak in the New 
Testament, is immeasurably in advance 
of that of the Old. Testamentiand 
culminates in the unspeakably great utter- 
ances of the Lord our Saviour—who 
however himself said that his words then 
spoken were not final but that he would 
further communicate with his disciples 
through the Spirit whom he would send 
to them, who would not only remind them 
of his past teachings but would lead them 
into all truth; that the right use of the 
Bible is to come to it with open mind, 
believing that it contains and earnestly 
desiring to find the truth which can make 
wise unto. salvation, and, with such a 
mingling of the critical and the receptive 
spirit as becomes one who wants to know 
in order that he may do the will of God, 
and as far and as fast as one finds the 
truth, to appropriate, assimilate it, live it. 

The first comment on this statement 
likely to be made by those to whom it is 
not at once acceptable would be, ““We miss 
in it the note of authority. What we need 
in a revelation is certainty, assurance, the 
“Thus saith the Lord,’ which removes all 
doubt and silences all cavillers. We 
Protestants have appealed from the in- 
fallibility of the Church to the infallibility 
of the Bible. You now rob us of all au- 
thority and leave us to find our perilous 
way without a star to steer by.” This 
touches the decisive point in the whole 
matter. Is God’s method with men to 
give them the truth or to give them the 
means of finding the, truthr me 
put the case in another way, is it 
the divine method to deliver doctrinal 
truth to men as a finished product, in the 
process of forming or finding which men 
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have had no part, or to reveal the truth 
to them in such ways that, while they 
never could have evolved it wholly out 
of their own consciousness, they can by 
diligent search under divine guidance, 
Siete. in every other region than 
religion, we find that in order to 
get the truth men live by they must 
use their own faculties. Is there any 
reason why God should leave men 
without express direction to find what 
they need to know in agriculture, the 
basis of physical life, in the various arts 
through which life is bettered, in astron- 
omy by which life is meted and bounded, 
in domestic and social and civil policy, 
should leave men to work out the prob- 
lems of good living in all these relations, 
and have spared them all labor and saved 
them from all mistake in religion? The 
probability certainly does not lie in that 
direction. Would it have been a good 
thing for men if God had so dealt with 
them—supposing that to be possible—if 
he had handed down, as we say of the 
decisions of judges, the last and final word 
on all questions which arise in the rela- 
tion of men to God and the future of ex- 
istence? In answer to this question we 
find men dividing themselves into two 
classes. © Those of the first class say: 
“This is too momentous a matter to be 
left to the fallible judgment of weak and 
erring men, and therefore it must be that 
a merciful God would decide all important 
religious matters for his earthly children 
—and he has so decided them, and an- 
nounced the decision —through — the 
Church, say one set of men—through the 
Bible say others—and all we have to do 
is to read the decision and accept 1t. Ours 
is not to reason why when God speaks.” 
Those of the other party say, this method 
would condemn the world of mankind to 
perpetual childhood—or worse than that, 
it would make men forceful and resource- 
ful in every other region of activity and 
leave them childish in religion. It has 
so left them wherever and in so far as 
this doctrine prevails. | Where are the 
mass of men dull and futile and not half 


alive but where their religion is imposed 
upon them by some awe-inspiring power 
claiming to speak in the name of God? 
It is better for man that he should have 
the awful responsibility of taking part in 
ascertaining the truth for himself, should 
have therein both human and divine 
guidance, tuition, stimulus, correction, 
than that he should have all his thinking 
done for him, and have the assurance of 
immunity from error by some authority 
external to himself. And besides in his 
moments of deepest sincerity every man 
suspects all such easy laying off of his own 
responsibility. How can I, who must be 
the sufferer from the consequences of mis- 
take, justify myself for entrusting my 
integrity into another’s keeping? What 
Pope, or Council, or Church, can secure 
me against the results of a false opinion? 
If the earnest man earnestly seek counsel, 
as he will, from Pope and church Father, 
and holy man of God, he must decide of 
which Pope among many, which Father, 
which man of God, he will seek counsel, 
what Bible or what interpretation of the 
Bible he will accept as authority for him. 
Turn it which way you will, the man, each 
man, acting on the light he has, using the 
means’ God gives him, -his own rea- 
son and conscience and judgment, 
the influence of his ‘spiritual environ- 
ment, the council of wise and de- 
vout friends, and along with all other 
aids, and in some respects above all 
others, the holy scriptures which are able 
to make wise unto salvation; and never 
finding by this method the indolent re- 
pose, the somnolent security, which the 
strong soul does not want and the weak 
restless soul cannot attain; will find all the 
truth he can use, and ever more and 
larger truth as he grows more and more 
capable of discerning and using it. 

3ut some one may say, the language of 
scripture—sometimes at least—seems to 
justify a different position. We read, 
“God spake all these words, saying”: 
“The word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying’: and frequently, “thus saith the 
Lord,’ as though the spirit of God did 
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actually dictate words to be taken down 
and delivered. This is the traditional and 
so to speak professional language of 
prophets in all religions. It means in 
case of the Hebrew Prophets: “TI speak as 
God’s Messenger and as he bids me by 
his voice within me.” This comes out 
most clearly in the utterances of Christ 
himself. We read in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that God who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake to the fathers 
by the prophets hath in. these last days 
spoken unto us by his son,” and this son 
by whom he spake, St. John tells us is 
the word made flesh, the mind and will 
of God humanized, so that it may be made 
known to us in human words by him who 
spake as never man spake. What nas 
become of most of those human words? 
For at least three years he was engaged in 
almost perpetual discourse—preaching to 
the multitudes, talking to his disciples, but 
he left not a single line of writing, and 
all that has been preserved of what he 
said could be repeated in a few hours. 
When we think of this we are sometimes 
sad over the missing words of Christ. 
How many things he must have said 
which would have been so great a help to 
us if only they had been preserved! How 
many things which are now dark might 
have been cleared up if we had in hand 
-more of his discourses and conversations! 
Does not this teach us that it was not his 
plan to decide for us minutely what is to 
be believed and what is to be done for all 
time? What he did was to lodge in 
the memory of mankind a few of the great 
germinal principles of the new divine life, 
and leave under the guidance of the Spirit 
the co-operative and developing process 
to his disciples and followers in all time 
to come. God forbid that the time should 
ever come when the Spirit should no more 
lead men into farther and larger truth, 
and when holy men should no more speak 
as they are moved by the Holy Ghost! 
But I seem to hear some one exclaiming 
to me in sweet and gentle tones, “This 
may be safe and sound doctrine for those 
of you who are intellectually strong and 


spiritually favored, and who have no 
troubles or misgivings. But | am weak— 
I am a miserable sinner—I am tossed and 
torn with fightings and fears. 1 want 
immediate help. I want assurance. | want 
to hear a clear strong voice across the 
deep.” Yes, and if you are sure that that 
is what you want; if there is no prejudice 
to be overcome, no pride of opinion, no 
inherited or self-induced bias to be over- 
borne, the Bible itself has for you all the 
self- evidence, all the persuasive and satis- 
fying power and grace which you need or 
desire. First be certain that what you 
want is not to get a controversial advant- 
age, or a speculative system that you can 
defend, but a quiet mind and a serene 
faith in order to a tranquil and godly life, 
and the Bible and you will find each other 
without clash or discord. It will make 
no matter to you whether Moses origin- 
ated or compiled the Five Books ; whether 
Isaiah is one person or two; whether that 
almost invisible or conjectural stroke be 
or be not in the circle, making it decisive | 
so far as that passage of the manuscript 
goes, of the deity of Christ; whether the 
Holy Ghost proceed from the Father and 
the Son or from the Father only; these 
are weighty matters for some, but not for 
you, and you will be willing to let them 
be decided by the weight of evidence with- 
out prejudgment or ill temper on your 
part. But there will be no doubt what- 
ever in your mind that in the Sermon on 
the Mount, in the Saviour’s prayer with 
his disciples for them and for you, in his 
beatitudes and benedictions, his promises 
and assurances, his unveiling of the 
Father’s heart and his, you have a revela- 
tion of love and grace sufficient to make 
the weak soul strong, and the timid soul 
brave, and the struggling soul to be at 
LCsE: 


THE FACETIOUS FATES. 


In a hall bedroom—the usual kind with 
board—a blond head and broad shoulders 
were bowed over a rickety table, placed 
squarely under the tarnished gas jet. 
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On the table lay an open letter, its black 
scrawl standing out sharply from the 
thick, creamy paper. It was a very ordin- 
ary love letter, not at all worth repeating 
here, save that the last paragraph had 
bowed the broad shoulders and added 
the touch of completion to a well reared 
edifice of despair. : 

“And so, dear, we land in New York 
on the 28th. You can come down from 
Albany in time for dinner with us. 1 
have saved our early arrival as a sur- 
prise for you till this last letter. Papa 
is much more kindly disposed toward you 
since | have told him of your success. 
You see, he did not believe you could 
support yourself, much less me. But 
now that you are drawing three thousand 
dollars, with more in the near, bright 
future, he will believe in you as I do. 
By the way, Jack, you have not told me 
much of your work. You only said you 
were the manager of a local plant for 
some manufacturing company. Papa 
will want to know more about it. But 
that does not matter now; you can tell 
us all when we see you on the 28th. Till 
then, my own, believe me, with worlds 
of love. , 


Your devoted, 
Marie.” 


Jack groaned as he read once more 
that torturing last paragraph. ‘This was 
the end of his deceit and his fabric ot 
lies; reared to hide his failure and his 
desultory wandering from Boston to New 
New York, from New York ‘to Phila- 
delphia, and then the rounds again until 
he at last stranded in this cheap boarding 
house in Albany. Marie would despise 
hime, and no words could paint the 
choleric wrath of her father when he 
learned the truth. 

It was nearly a year since John Gra- 
ham, Bachelor of Arts, had left his Alma 
Mater with proud confidence to take a 
great slice of the world’s best for himself ; 
for himself and Marie. The objections and 
doubts of Marie’s father, matter-of-fact 
old Daniel Enright, had seemed but cob- 


webs of evil, to be lightly brushed away 
in a few months. ‘The stipulation made 
by Enright, before he would even hint at 
future consent, that Marie should spend 
a year with him in Europe, had seemed 
a hard and unnecessary. cruelty. But 
then the old man was long past the sen- 
timental era. He must be humoured. 
And Jack complacently allowed him to 
take Marie for the short year that was to 
intervene between them and happiness. 

The world proved a hard fighter, after 
all, even to a Varsity player. Jack went 
from city to city seeking the golden op- 
portunity; and all the while his small 
bank account was steadily approaching 
zero. The poorly paid drudgery of of- 
fice routine he would not accept, and 
nothing better offered itself to his inex- 
perience. To-night his last five dollars 
rested in his trousers’ pocket. His week 
at the shabby boarding house was up to- 
morrow,—the day when Marie would ar- 
rive in New York. The humour of the 
situation was satanic. ‘There was no one 
to appeal to; no one but a long forgotten 
uncle in the ‘‘West,’- and even. his. ad- 
dress was unknown. 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!’ The mono- 
syllable was repeated over and over again 
by the bowed figure at the rickety table. 
“T’m a failure and an outcast in the sight 
of gods and men; and [ had to he about 
it to the sweetest of womankind. ‘Three 
thousand a year! My evening clothes 
and watch at Rosenbaum’s; God pity 
me for a liar and a coward!’ ‘The blond 
head sank lower under the tarnished gas 
jet. 

An hour later Jack went down his long 
three flights, through their dingy halls 
to the street; determination written on 
his set jaw and straight mouth. He 
passed block after block of uninteresting 
houses until he reached the neighborhood 
of cafes and cigar stores; then up a side 
street for a few steps and through an in- 
conspicuous side door near a gaudy sa- 
loon. That last five should make or 
break him. Probably the latter, for the 
chances fall that way, but to his present 
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distorted outlook it was worthless with- 
out a goodly company of other fives. 

The fourth race had just been run at 
Oakland and the marker was indicating 
the winning horses on the blackboard as 
Jack came into the poolroom. The bet- 
ting was on for the fifth race. He looked 
carefully over the column of names. 

“Jack Straw, even money; King Will- 
iam, three to two; Four Flush, two to 
one Butter foecotch itenato, jones! (el 
could never reach New York on fifty,” 
commented Jack as he read on) “Ophelia, 
fifteen to one; Puss in Boots, one hundred 
tov onetiat Lhatsmme! Woon ta berarcheap 
sport. Ill play that old skate, Puss in 
Boots, to win.” 

Five minutes later Graham held in his 
hand a little, hieroglyphic-covered slip, 
and the iron faced gentleman behind the 
erating had his money. ‘The betting 
closed. ‘The babel of the crowd hushed 
as a voice from behind the iron-grated 
enclosure in one corner of the room an- 
nounced, “Theyre off at Oakland.” 

In a moment the nasal sing-song be- 
gan. | 

“Jack Straw at the quarter: . Four 
Flush second by a neck. Ophelia third.” 

A momentary pause, and then, 

“Jack Straw at the half—by a length. 
Four Flush second. Ophelia third, by 
two. lengths.” 

During the next interval, long and 
nerve trying, Jack sat with his white face 
covered by his trembling hands; his little 
hope now utterly gone. 

The voice began again, 

vd heyinée . aintovwthe, “stretchy ey hour 
Flush in the lead by half a length. Puss 
in Boots second. Jack Straw third.” 

Jack, brought to his feet by surprise, 
stood tensely awaiting the next words 
of the caller. 

“And a winner—Puss in Boots—by a 
nose.”’ 

For a moment, surprise held the 
crowded room, then the rumbling curses 
of the disappointed surged up to color 
the smoky atmosphere a deeper blue. But 
Jack neither heard nor saw. With 


numbed mind: he walked to the cashier’s 
window, received the crisp bundle of 
twenties that was counted out to him, and 
passed from the room in a rosy haze of 
uncomprehended joy. 

Five hundred dollars! To-morrow he 
would see Marie! He would dine with 
her and hear again the fine intonations 
of her voice. Her soft arm would brush 
his cheek again as they planned, after 
dinner, the new future. For he could 
tell her, now, the whole truth. With his 
little fortune he would begin over and, 
profiting by past failures, it would not be 
long before he brought their sweet dream 
to. realization.: As for her father #795" 

Graham looked up to find himself 
nearly out of the city and the gathering 
shadows of evening about him. He 
started back to his belated dinner at once. 
The shortest way led through the lower 
part of the city, the river front partially, 
an evil place to visit after nightfall if one 
wore decent apparel. 

“Anything to get out of this” thought. 
Jack as he pushed through a group of 
loafers in front of a dirty resort—half 
saloon, half concert hall. He turned up 
the first side street, preferring its un- 
lighted, and seemingly deserted, refuge 
to the disgusting crowd of the main 
street. Again he was almost in dream- 
land when a shght sound ahead brought 
him back to things immediate. <A figure 
leaped from the shelter of a tumble-down 
porch and made a determined rush. At 
the same. moment Jack was tripped from 
behind and he felt the dull jar of a heavy 
blow on the back of his head. As he 
went down to unconsciousness beneath 
the feet of his assailants he struck out 
and felt the satisfaction of seemg the face 
before him redden and recede. 

Slowly and unsteadily, Graham raised - 
himself from the porch shadow where 
he had been thrown in a crumpled heap. 
His head swam with nauseating throbs 
and his legs almost refused to bear his 
trembling and pain-racked body. ‘The 
first thought of returning life was the 
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roll of money that he had hastily thrust 
in his breast pocket as he left the pool 
room. It was gone, as he expected. 
Gone with all his hopes of seeing Marie 
on the morrow; of a new and securer 
future. te was not deluded with the 
vain hope of getting back the money. He 
must have been unconscious at least three 
hours under the porch of what was, to 
all appearances, an unoccupied house. His 
winnings of the day were as irrecover- 
ably gone as though he had burned with 
his own hand the crisp bundle of twen- 
ties. 

There seemed but one course open; to 
sink from the sight of all his little world 
of acquaintances, not temporarily as he 
had of late, but forever. He must re- 
nounce the world that held Marie and 
take the first employment that would 
Siveeiim bread and shelter. In his 
despair of the morning he had seen a 
slender chance. Now, sick in mind and 
body, he saw none. 

Menai hour later Jack painfully 
counted each step of the long three flights 
that led to his box-like room. As the 
gas flared up he caught the white of a 
long envelope, laid conspicuously on his 
table. For a moment his slowly working 
mind contemplated it with a disinterested 
stare, then, still wondering, he tore the 
letter open and read: 

“Mr. John Graham. 

Dear Sir:—It is our sad duty to in- 
form you that your great uncle, John 
Stuart Graham, died on the 25th instant 
in this city. His total property, amount- 
ing to approximately five thousand dol- 
lars, was bequeathed to you. Our rep- 
resentative will follow this letter to AlI- 
bany to advise with you. 

Trusting that we may have the 
pleasure of acting as your solicitors, we 
remain, 

Very respectfully, 
WINTON AND WINTON, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Kansas City, Mo.” 


“P. S. You may draw on us, should 
you need funds immediately, through the 


National Trust and Loan Company, of 
your city.” 
ei ee x aE 

In the morning, when the frowsy 
maid, on her usual rounds, pushed with- 
out knocking into the third floor hall bed- 
room, she saw the occupant sleeping with 
long, deep breaths, still at the rickety 
table under the flaring gas jet, his cheek 
resting on two outspread letters; one on 
a legal letter head, the other a black 
scrawl, standing out sharply from the 
thick, creamy paper. 


FOOTBALL. 


Honty Cross GAME. 


On October 26 at Worcester the Green 
Team added a little more to its own glory 
and Vermont's reputation by fighting 
Holy Cross to a finish and rubbing the 
Purple in the dust. The Holy Cross line 
was the strongest encountered up to that 
time and during the first half appeared 
rather formidable at times. Twice dur- 
ing this half Holy Cross advanced the ball 
well up to the Vermont goal and then met 
a stone wall that held and held and held. 
To offset this Captain Watkins plunged 
through the Purple line and with some 
clever interference raced seventy yards 
for a touchdown. As at Wesleyan, a 
local official with eagle eye spotted a Ver- 
mont man holding, and thus ‘saved six 
points for Holy Cross. In the second 
half however Skipper Watkins and his 
ten trusties pushed the Holy Cross team 
gently but firmly out of the way and 
planted the leather behind the Purple goal 
line. But one first*down was made by 
Holy Cross during this half and consider- 
ing the score of six she may well regard 
October 26 as one of her lucky days. The 
game was marked by the snap and ginger 
of Quarterback Pierce. Thus runs the 
story: 

Holy Cross won the toss and chose the 
west goal. Captain Watkins kicked off 
to Left End Daly who received the ball 
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on the 20-yard line and advanced it 10 
yards. <A right wing shift gained 10 
yards for the Purple around left end and 
a left wing shift netted 18 more. Ver- 
mont now held and shot up a high punt 
which Holy Cross pinched in the con- 
fusion. With the ball on Vermont's 20- 
yard line Holy Cross in vain tried twice 
to advance the ball. Halfback Jones then 
attempted a drop kick which went wide. 
“Hank” White punted out to Holy Cross 
from the 25-yard line. Holy Cross re- 
ceived the ball near the center of the field 
and by two wing ‘shifts advanced the ball 
to Vermont’s 20-yard line. Three line 
plays netted 10 yards and the 1o-yard 
line. At this point the Green line proved 
impregnable and the ball changed hands. 
On the first play Capt. Fenwick charged 
through a large hole in Cassidy’s tackle 
and sprinted the length of the field for a 
touchdown. A Holy Cross official de- 


clared that Vermont was holding and the 


ball went to Vermont on Holy Cross’ 35- 
yard line. Watkins then took 8 yards 
around right end. Here Vermont lost a 
chance to score. On a forward pass to 
“Trapper” Kieslich with the field open 
and a good pass, a lineman touched the 
ball and Vermont was penalized 15 
yards. The ball changed hands twice 
and time was called with the ball Ver- 
mont’s near the middle of the field. 
Second Half. Jones kicked off to the 
10-yard line where “Buck” Smith scooped 
up the pigskin and passed it to “Hank” 
White advancing the ball 15 yards. 
‘“Wattie’ then ripped off 15 yards around 
right end, “Hank” took 8 around left 
and after an unsuccessful double pass 
“Buck” made a first down through right 
guard. Holy Cross'held at this point and 
Vermont lost the ball on a successful for- 
ward pass on a third down which did not 
make the distance. ‘The Green team was 
fighting now and on the third down Holy 
Cross was forced to punt to Pierce who 
with fine interference ran the ball up 12 
yards, Captain Watkins sprinted around 
right end for 12 more while White im- 


mediately evaded the other end for 8. Line 
plunges then pushed the ball up to the 
Holy Cross* 4-yard. line. Here Holy 
Cross held on the third down by one foot 
and punted to Quarterback Pierce. Here 
during a little argument between Right 
Guard Finn of Holy Cross and “Trapper” 
Kieslich, Welch attempted to say a few 
words but the officials invited Finn and 
Welch to view the game from the quiet of 
the side lines. Wright went in at center 
while Dodge was shifted to, right tackle. 
After this interruption came the trusty 
trio; that 1s, “Wattie”’ right end 8 yards, 
“Hank” left end 12 yards, “Buck” line 5, 
yards. With the ball on the Holy Cross. 
6-yard line, fortune again smiled on the 
Purple and Vermont was penalized 15 
yards for holding. On a forward pass 
the ball went to Holy Cross but the Wor- 
cesterites could not gain and punted to 
“Hank” White who with splendid inter- 
ference ran the ball up 20 yards. ‘““Wattie” 
on the 15-yard line skirted right end for 
6 yards and (Professor Slocum’s fa- 
vorite) then plunged through the line for 
a touchdown. Captain Watkins kicked 
the goal. Wi5th five minutes more to play 
Vermont took the ball from Holy Cross 
after the kick-off and was slowly ad- 
vancing toward the Holy Cross goal when 
the whistle blew. The line-up: — 


Vermont. Holy Cross. 
Tpopan;; lee wwe sae eee re Driscoll 
Wright, Cr a vesicle 25.2. ae ee 
Cassidy, 1 ts aa Ae ee 
Prank, l. gon GO aa er 
Dodge, c..S rth. es a 
Flughes, ff Gael 
wekchiiir it. ane (Ce 
Wreslich: 1." eae (sl CR eras 
Pierce, q. boii Pe A a 
Watkins, 1. Hebe. 0 ae ee 
White, re he-b. 4.9.4) 2a 
Sitiths af why y aes ove dl. bE Ol sermiren 


Score, University of Vermont 6; touch- 
down, Smith; goal from touchdown, Wat- 
kins; umpire, Donnelly, Dartmouth; ref- 
eree, Cloudman, University of Vermont ;. 
time, 20-minute halves. 
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WILLIAMS GAME. 


At Williamstown Saturday, November 
2, the Varsity met its first defeat of the 
season .at the hands of the strong Will- 
iams eleven by a score of 17 to 5. The 
Green team put up the pluckiest kind of 
a fight and but for the wet slippery field 
and pouring rain which gave every ad- 
vantage to the very heavy Williams line 
which was supplied with inch shoe spikes, 
the score would tell a far different story. 
About one hundred rooters consisting of 
Vermont graduates, undergraduates and 
men from Burr and Burton Seminary 
kept the air full of spirited cheering, dem- 
onstrating the fact perhaps unfortunate 
that one good athletic team will do more 
to interest graduate and subfreshmen in 
a college than ten years of high scholastic 
standing. Vermont scored on a clever 
forward pass, Pierce to Kieslich. Every 
Varsity man put up a splendid fight 
against long odds and the work of 
“Piker” Cassidy in getting down under 
punts was exceptionally fine. The strug- 
ele at length: 


First Half. Williams won the toss 
and elected to receive the ball. Capt. 
Watkins therefore kicked off to Fullback 
Robb, who received the ball on the 15- 
yard line and ran it up 1o yards. From 
this point by straight line bucks Williams 
pushed the ball up the field. The Green 
line fought every inch but slipping in the 
mud, they were unable to hold the su- 
perior weight of their opponents and the 
ball was pushed over the line after about 
eight minutes of play. La Ment kicked 
the goal. Captain Watkins chose to kick 
and the Williams right tackle received the 
ball on his 25-yard line, advancing it 
about 5 yards. Williams then made 10 
yards on a forward pass from a line shift 
formation and 20 yards on line bucks. 
Here the Varsity held and took the 
ball but ‘“Wattie’ and “Hank” with 
their short spikes were unable to get 
started for a gain and the last mentioned 
punted out of bounds near the center of 
the field, Williams now made 15 yards 


on a fake cross buck and carried the ball 
to Vermont’s 6-yard line. Here the 
Varsity took the ball and failing to gain 
“Hank” White punted to the center of 
the field, “‘Cass’’ tackling the Williams 
runner for a loss. The Williamstown 
men now made 45 yards on three line 
plays dragging the man with the ball 
bringing the leather to Vermont's 5-yard 
line. ‘Three line bucks pushed the ball 
barely over the line. La Ment failed to 
kick the goal. Captain Watkins again 
chose to kick and Welch secured the bail 
near the center of the field on a fumble 
of the kick by the Williams guard. 
“Buck” Smith plunged through left guard 
for 8 yards and Wattie a first down 
through tackle. “Hank’’ White secured 
8 yards on a fake kick and again Captain 
Watkins made a first down through 
tackle. ‘he mud was too much, however, 
for gains around the ends and the Will- 
iams line here held, forcing White to 
punt. After an unsuccessful forward 
sass, Williams returned the punt. Pierce 
ran the punt up 5 yards. Williams held, 
H. White punted and Cassidy tackled the 
runner in his tracks. Williams now made 
20 yards on the line shift for a forward 
pass, the play going straight through the 
line. After running the ball up to Ver- 
mont’s 20-yard line, the Varsity took the 
ball on downs and “Hank” after two in- 
effectual plays punied the ball into Will- 
ams’ territory when the whistle blew. 
Score, Williams 11, Vermont 0. 

Second Half. Williams kicked off. 
Captain Watkins ran the punt up 8 yards. 
After White had failed to gain around 
the end, Watkins made 5 yards on a fake 
buck. ‘‘Hank” dropped back for a punt 
but a Williams man broke through and 
he was forced to run, making a first 
down. “Buck”. Smith battered througn 
Frank’s guard and Captain Fenwick made 
a first down on an end run. This brought 
the ball to Williams’ 30-yard line and on 
a fake pass Pierce passed the ball to 
Kieslich who with an open field dodged 
La Ment and sprinted over the goal line. 
Pierce kicked out to Hank White who 
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caught the ball 20 yards out and at a fair 
angle. Wattie failed to kick the soggy 
ball between the posts. Williams kicked 
to the Varsity which made a first down. 
Williams then broke up a forward pass 
and gained the ball when Hank White 
punted into the line. Buck Smith im- 
mediately pinched a Williams forward 
pass but the Varsity lost the ball a mo- 
ment later on the same fatal play. The 
Williamstown lads now made g yards on 
a line shift. At this point the Green line 
held and their opponents punted. Un- 
able to gain “Hank” White dropped back 
for a punt; the pass was low and he 
dropped the slippery ball, falling on it, 
the ball going to Williams. The Massa- 
chusetts team now tried straight bucks 
and despite a terrific fight on the part of 
the Green team pushed the ball up to the 
4-yard line.- Here three bucks gave them 
just 4 yards and a touchdown with 45 
seconds to play. Fortune smiles in every 
game this fall but not on Vermont. The 
Varsity kicked off to Williams and a nioc- 


ment later the whistle blew. The line-up: 
Williams. Vermont. 


e., Kieslich 


Pidenr (Capt. alien Cae neas r, 
Wall, d ves emL ee eet a ei r. e., Buck 
Piraceu lone: 
Re] aM gee a aoe ee eee t., Welch 
Plattere io AiG ns eee emo al ue hes 
MOTSe eC rete ee cine We ih ae pee Deore Douge 
Darciredeaine 4. (aimee: Pee a Hratike 
DS TOOKS ARTE Tica tone Seen t., Cassidy 
DMB RO Wal, sf Ce ano aa saan lee, Tlosan 
Waliianissece si peri ios Agen ee eee LCS 
La Ment yratiab: 

ly hob. Watkins (capt) 
INODD, TAED seam igen eine b).ceMiy Uae TET 
CAB rGwals she haere of re, ole ek ON ana. 


score, Williams 17, Vermont 5; touch- 
downs, La Ment 2, Robb, Kieslich; goals, 
La Ment, Williams; referee, Lanford of 
Trinity; umpire, Easton of Yale; field 
judge, Ely of Yale; linesmen, Gebhardt 
of Vermont and Westbrook of Williams; 
time, 30 and 25-minute periods, 


St, MicHAkEL’s DEFEATS VARSITY SEC- 
. ONDS, 4 TO O. 


In a hard fought game, St. Michael’s 
defeated the varsity seconds Saturday 
afternoon on the Centennial Field. A 
place kick by Limoges from the 30-yard 
line won the game. Play was rather 
ragged, especially on the part of the sec- 
onds who made things interesting by in- 
terspersing beautiful fumbles at critical 
times. The forward pass and the trick 
plays were but sparingly used, St. Mich- 
ael’s sticking mostly to tandem line plays 
and on-side kicks, while the seconds in 
great measure depended upon end runs. 
For St. Michael’s, Finnegan, Limoges 
and Murphy played conspicuously well; 
and Paquet, Hands, Reed and Hosmer 
were the life of the seconds, The line- 
up was as follows: 


Varsity Seconds. St. Michael’s. 


Reed, (capt.). r. e... “lh €) (Citar pete 
Walden, rt... 4: i. jt 5 ee 
Beebee, 1. 2.4). 21: se vee ee 
GIS 2 ‘Gate cae it Grae ite MeGmin 
Brennan, |. 9. .\. 4.1). 0 al 
Leland). to) jee r. t Dow er 
Burrington, Lockwood, 1. e. ) 

, Phaneuf 
Hands, q. bye ee ae ae rte Ryan 
Doweards (ras eee L bigie Murphy 
Elosmerecf abeeues 7 bs «Coane Finnegan 
Paquet,-h ho ba sc: ia yal alee Die ee 


Score, St. Michael’s 4, Varsity Seconds 
oO; place kick, Limoges; referee, Adams, 
°og; umpire, Ferrin, ’08; linesmen, Geli- 
neau and Lockwood; timekeeper, Blanch- 
ard, 08, and Bellmont; time, 20 and 15- 
minute periods. 


Varsity SECONDS DEFEAT PLATTS- 
BURGH, 17 TO O. 


The Varsity Seconds defeated Platts- 
burgh high Saturday afternoon at Platts- 
burgh. . The high school eleven was 
clearly outweighed and outplayed. Only 
twice was Plattsburgh able to make first 
down, and the ball was almost continually 
in the possession of the seconds. Line 
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bucks and smashes outside tackle, com- 
bined with long end runs, tallied the three 
touchdowns. “Fritzie’’ Hands engineered 
the seconds in fine form, and Reed, 
Paquet: and Hosmer did great work in 
tackling and advancing the ball. For 
Plattsburgh, Curtis and Clark played the 


game. ‘The line-up was as follows: 
Sieconds. Plattsburgh. 
Peg t 6. ey... Pe es) l. e., Brown 
cu ai ea bet, Kelly 
eee... i.. 24. dd. ., Buckley 
politi (20s od eee sc. Wwlason 
Es jis ode le ales «it. g., Nash 
eee i 7a). -i..1s.-.r. t:, Couther 
Peociewiod. 1 G..,.......).-.. .t.¢e., Graves 
eee Dey. wf we ales nia ie elark 
emer t b.t.. )..1--...1. b., Curtis 
Capt. Reed, 1. h. b. 4... h. b., Spearman 
Pees pegs. a. .......qg. b., Dustin 
Score, Seconds 17, Plattsburgh 0; 
touchdowns, Paquet 2, Reed; goals, 


Paquet, Hosmer; referee, Adams, ‘09; 
time, two 20-minute halves. 


GAMES PLAYED. 


Svermonties.).. 0 Dartmouth... .)..-: 0 
i Pee. 210" Wesleyan: si... 5 

" ise. fT Nomwich t s.. fcr! 

m meee. Oo roly Cross! ...0. sO 

s eee. 24 Hort Bthan Allen. o 

¥ Meena GS NVilliattis .....°...- 17 

TO°BE PLAYED. 
Nov. 9—Vermont-New Hampshire 


State at Burlington. 
Nov. 16—Vermont-Brown at Provi- 
dence. . 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


’00. Thomas Reed Powell, now in 
the law department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the author of an interesting 
review of Prof. L. P. McGhee’s work, 
‘Die Process of Law Under the Fed- 
eral Constitution,” in the current issue of 
the Political Science Ouarterly. 

’o2. J. Arthur Tellier, land agent for 
the government at Little Rock, Ark., is 
the parent of a son born recently. 


Med. ’o05. Dr. John C. Murphy, of 
Hinesburgh, was married on October 30 
to Miss Marie EK. R. Marengo, of this 
city, at St. Mary’s Cathedral. 

’o7. Charles G. Wilson has begun 
his studies for B. A. in Theology, as 
Rhodes scholar from Vermont at Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, and has been grant- 
ed Senior Standing, which relieves him 
of all examinations until the time of 
taking his degree. 

“Among the out of town alumni about 
college recently were, R. F. Perry, A. L. 
Owen, E,. H. Bridgeman, P. deN. Bur- 
rowes, Miss Ruby G. Whittemore, ’06, 
Pepe aBallenoutieEolden, st) s. Reed 
R. H. Smith, H. F. Rustedt, Misses Helen 
Douglass, Gertrude E. Thompson, Ellen 
W. Catlin, Bernice M. Hall, ’o7. 

Miss Hattie Hodge, ’03 is teaching in 
the kindergarten department of the Riv- 
ington Street Settlement in New York 
City. 

Miss Gertrude Whittemore, ’o6 is in 
charge of the library of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College at Durham, 
N. H. 

Dr. John C. Murphy and Miss Marie 
E. P. Marengo were married at 5t. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Burlington, Oct. 30. 


LOCALS. 


The pipe committee for the Sopho- 
more class consists of Whitcomb, Beecher 
and Dolby. 

The senior debates begin on Novem- 
ber 13, with Brownell and Barnard op- 
posing Copeland and Douglass for 
December 3, Chase and Butler vs. Ferrin 
and Chapin; December 18, Heininger and 
Hard vs. Smith and Martin; and Jan- 
uary 10, Safford and Lamport vs. 
Somerville and Ward. All classical, 
literary-scientific and electrical students 
of all classes are required to attend these 
debates. 

Henry Holt has presented to the library 
his novels, “Calmire” and “Sturmsee,” 
and a new edition of his “Talks on 
Civics,” or, “On the Civic Relations.” 
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The sophomore class has elected the 
following to serve on the executive com- 
mittee: Peck, chairman, Burrington, Per- 
ley, Morton, Daly, Miss Murphy and 
Miss Votey. 

The first of a series of informal dances 
was held Friday evening, October 25. 
This series consists of three dances, the 
second of which is to be held Friday 
evening, November 8 They are for 
college men and their friends, and are 
under the direction of Barton, ’08. 

The Economics Club: has elected the 
following officers: President Alfred H. 
Heininger, 08; Rene Der iti: 
Hughes "091; se asia and treasurer, 
William S. Wright, ’10; executive com- 
mittee, ices tee Copeland, ‘08, 
Deyette; 09}, Pomeroy, “107 and Tuttle; 
‘71. ‘Congressman Foster will address 
the next. meeting of the club. 

The ‘Delta Delta Delta sorority gave 
a reception and dance Monday evening, 
October 28, in the Howard Relief Hall. 
The walls were covered with a multi- 
tudinous variety. of college banners, and 
with the sorority colors—silver, gold and 
blue—arranged in a unique and charm- 
ing fashion; while banked against the 
plano was a mass of palms. Seldom in- 
deed has the well-known hall so pleased 
the eye. Thirty couples danced to the 
music of Hagar’s orchestra. 

Morrill Hall, the new home of the de- 
partment of agriculture, will be formally 
dedicated on December 11, this being one 
of the days when the annual meeting of 
the Vermont State Grange will be in ses- 
sion. An invitation was extended for 
Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson to 
be present, but he has been unable to ac- 
cept. The dedicatory address will be de- 
livered by ex-Gov. Batchelder of New 
Hampshire, . master of the . National 
Grange. Gov. F. D. Proctor will also 
deliver an address. 

The class pictures have all been taken 
now; the seniors and juniors on the steps 
of the Billings ‘Library, and _ the 
sophomores and. freshmen on the ce 
of the gymnasium, 
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Dorn’s Dining Rooms 


IN THE THEATER BUILDING 
199-201 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


For Ladies and Gents. Daily Lunch served 
from 12 to 2, 50c; also private dining rooms 
for banquets and private parties, Specialties of 
game such as duck, quail, squab, partridge, 
broiled live lobster, etc, Open every evening. 
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Bishop Hall has resumed his course 
of lectures. 

The freshmen have elected the follow- 
ing to serve on the class executive board: 
Suttie, Tuttle, McClelland, Miss George 
and Miss Cutler. 

Last Friday noon about one hundred 
and fifty enthusiastic students gathered 
at the station to give our team a fitting 
send-off to the contest with Williams. 
The old depot resounded with cheers of 
the boys and enthusiasm ran high. As 
the train pulled out bearing our team to 
victory or defeat, there arose such a yell 
for Old Vermont as to spur the team on 
to do its utmost, and showed the team 
that the student body fully appreciated 
the efforts so far of the best band of war- 
riors that ever represented the Green and 
Gold on the gridiron. 

Chairman Hunt of the rub-down com- 
mittee has posted a schedule of those 
freshmen who are to report at the gym- 
nasium. ‘This schedule gives them ample 
notice. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


C.S. Sykes, *10, is the newly elected 
recording secretary. 

The regular weekly meeting last Sun- 
day was addressed by H. C. Brownell, ’07. 

It has been decided to change the char- 
acter of the weekly meetings. As before 
some of them will be devotional. In ad- 
dition, lectures and addresses on divers 
topics will be given by outside speakers. 
These meetings may be held in Science 
Hall. Since they are to be of a semi- 
public character, the time has been shift- 
ed from Sunday 4 p. m. to Tuesday 
7 p. m. 

Prof. Jackman is to address the first 
Tuesday evening meeting on Noy. IT. 

THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

At the national Capital, from twenty- 
second to the twenty-sixth of November 
will convene the thirty-sixth Interna- 
tional Convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
The usual array of big men will address 
the sessions. More than a usual list of 
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subjects will be presented. Both the 
inspirational and the social features will 
be beyond the ordinary. 

The President of the United States 
will receive the British Ambassador and 
two Governors will speak, beside editors, 
statesmen, clergymen, and business men. 
Among the names of speakers are found 
Bishops Brent of Manila and McDowell 
ony Chicapo. re Grentell sor sWabradow 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall and Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Speer of New York and the Hon. 
W.. J. Bryan. ; 

Topics worthy the occasion are: 
“What Constitutes a Nation’s Great- 
ness?” “Civic Responsibilities of Chris- 
tian Young Men,” “The Association and 
the Immigrant,” “How Can the Associa- 


tion in the Future Render the Largest 
Service to the Church?” ‘The Associa- 
tion—a Challenge ‘to Service? am 
evangelistic campaign designed to reach 
the men of the entire city of Washing- 
ton will be conducted during the conven- 


‘tion. 


EXCHANGES. 
MEMORIES. 

Perhaps some day you'll come to under- 
stand 

And feel the sorrow that my heart once 
felt ; 

Queer as it seems, in this old world of 
ours, 
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Under Time’s breath, the sorrows of Johnny.—*‘Papa, I looked through the 
mankind key hole last night while sis and her 

Insensibly drift through oblivion’s gate. beau were there.” 

To-day we care; to-morrow we forget, Papa.—"What did you find out my 


And, learning to forget, we learn to care. — boy?” 
Sa Johnny.—‘‘The lamp.” 
Prof.—*“What answer did you get for 
that problem about the pressure on the 


dam ?” He.—“What would you do if you were 
Pupil—‘I didn’t get the dam prob- in my shoes?” 
lémy’ She.—*"I’d shine ’em.”’ 


A PEN IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 

There’s no pen that gives such all-round satisfaction 
as Conklin’s Self-Filling Fountain Pen. It’s in a distinct 
class by itself. Jt’s the College Standard. Doesn’t matter 
where you are—in your room, lecture hall, or on the train 
The College —you can fill it instantly by dipping in any ink-well. A 
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EDITORIALS. 


SPIRIT, TRADITIONS AND MEN. 


We are all of us enthusiastic over this 
football One broad, 
contagious grin seems to envelop the 


year’s record. 
whole campus from Lafayette to the 
“Dorm.” We are proud of our victories 
and not one whit ashamed of the two de- 


feats. We are a bit chesty about the 


eleven who tied Dartmouth and made 
other colleges look pale, and prouder 
than ever of the grand, old “Varsity” 
for which they fought. 

And what has been the real value of 
all these triumphs? ‘The real value has 
been just this; We have taught our- 
selves and others that Vermont is not to 
This fast, clean football 


team with its wonderful rallying power 


be ignored. 


has conclusively proved that the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has spirit, traditions and 
men, 


for without these such a team 


would be an impossibility. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 


Here is another scheme for getting the 
whole college together. The suggestion 
advanced in the last issue, as far as the 
students are concerned, must remain only 
a suggestion, for its accomplishment does 
not lie within their power. But here 
is a plan which depends merely upon the 
will of the students themselves. 

The plan is, that the fraternities give 
up one Saturday evening in each month 
to a big, fraternal college meeting at 
which Vermont men shall meet as broth- 
ers in their Alma Mater. 

Think this over and argue it with your 
friends, but remember that with so many 
fraternities going into houses, and there- 
by losing much of the fellowship which 
came from living with men of other 
crowds, it is necessary that some step be 
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taken to perpetuate that broad fellowship 
and unity which have been our strength 


in times past. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON. 


After many years of only moderate stc- 
cess, football has at last taken a fitting 
place in the activities of this University. 
And in view of this past, all the more 
honor is due the coach, manager and 
eleven who have thus wrought so well for 
Vermont. From the first snap of the 
ball at Dartmouth to the last down of the 
defeat at Brown every Vermont man 
could feel proud of the Green team. Here 
were no stars playing the game alone, no 
“ringers” in college for football, but a 
well balanced team of clean cut young 
men playing the game for all there was 
in it. Their spirit is best expressed in 
Coach Drake’s “Hell-ll-p him,” “He-ll-p 
him’ and the men in the green jerseys 
surely did. 

How much this eleven has done for 
Vermont is hard to estimate. You know 
and I know that the sub-freshman looks 
for the college well represented on 
gridiron and diamond. He does not 
care to have his fellows in prep. school 
laugh when the teams of his destined 
The fact 
-hat no college team in New England was 


able to smile at the Green team this fall 


Alma Mater are mentioned. 


cannot fail to arouse interest in the men 
we want to see here in college. 
Individually it is a pleasure to consider 
the team. Could we ask a better back field? 
“Wattie”’ with his fighting shoots through 
tackle and end; “Hank” with his clever 
sprints; and Buck Smith with his terrific 


Think of that 
Green line, solid and sure, from Kieslich 


plunges through the line. 


to Hogan; and little Pierce. with his swift 
clever passing to the backfield. We 
thought this eleven had things in store 
for Brown but a “last game slump” 
dashed our hopes to the ground. How- 
ever this does not alter the brilliant work 
gone before. ‘Think of victory snatched 
from defeat in the Norwich. game; of the 
tremendous struggle at Williams; think 
of Dartmouth outplayed and New Hamp- 
shire, Holy Cross and Wesleyan rubbed 
well into the ground. We can only hope 
that Vermont may always be represented 
by an ‘eleven as aggressive in offense, as 
determined in defense and as gentleman-— 
ly in play as the Green team of 1907. 


PAPA PEDANTIC. 
Dear Editor: 

My dad wrote me this letter; it helped 
me so much that I have decided to stick 
it out till Thanksgiving. Knowing how 
some of the fellows feel, I shoved the let- 
ter into the box labelled, “Cynic”: per- 
haps it may help some one as it did me. 


My Son: 

Your letter is truly surprising—no, I 
refer not this time to literary deficiencies. 
You say that long after midnight are 
you forced to “plug every blooming 
evening’; that your eyes then so hurt 
that the chemistry and algebraic sym- 
bols dance like electrons; and that play- 
ing on the football team gets you not a 
whit of “pull” with the study commit- 
tee, et cetera. My son; 1 teareiorayau: 
future; what think you a University is 
for? Great is your gullibility? You 
imagine that college is one long and 
glorious footballing and loafing spree,— - 
a sort of ideal parastic existence. T'wo 
months of collegiate life, together with 
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my epistles, should certainly by this time 
have made clear your aim; you are to be 
a something, to become an engineer. 
And how, eventually, is this to take 
place? Dream you that one merely has 


to present oneseli—that a knowing pro- . 


fessor cunningly attaches a rubber hose 
from his to your thinking tank, and be- 
hold the inrush of knowledge! — Pro- 
fessors, my son, are not bottled sapience 
that needs but a hose, you and a spigot 
to unbottle what Mathew Arnold calls, 
“The Phoenix—ashes of the past Millen- 
ium and Paradise.’’ In short, I wish 
to impress upon the variegated stream of 
your consciousness that to acquire knowl- 
edge means application; if you think this 
idle fly-flap, ask one of the college 
“pedells’—I refer to the observant jani- 
tors. 

Then again, you lament that you are 
. getting discouraged; footballing ‘‘takes 
so much time,’ and the professors are 
then and again so conscientiously incon- 
siderate that you fear midyear’s will see 
you in “flunkdom.” Now, I know not 
much, but I know that much that if you 
really apply yourself you can do as well 
and better than the rest—you are not 
your father’s son if you cannot! Why 
just look at the other students about you! 
Wonder you not sometimes how in crea- 
tion some of them ever even got into 
college? If all these fellows with not 
the smaller half of your ability can scrape 
along, by all that’s good, why cannot 
your Why—tell me that—why? Your 
letter oravels me to death! 

My advice is thus: Burn your mid- 
night oil—lucubrate, it won’t hurt you. 
Learn how to study; gobble not every- 
thing down by heart; distinguish the 
salient from the trivial, and commit only 
the absolutely essential; beware of over- 
crowding your attic; you know how 
much old debris we have in our’s. When 
reciting never even try to use the lan- 
guage of the book—use yuur own, and 
get a dictionary. In tests, theses and 
the like, become not scurrilously fluent, 
or as Carlyle puts it, “a roaring swash- 


buckle.” Such stuff is but fulgent over- 
floamingness,—the parading of verbs and 
adjectives as though they were the pan- 
niers of an ass; as though one would fall 
kerplunk to earth did not the other bal- 
ance it. Heaven forfend such fulsome 
Fselei on your part, for naught is so ex- 
cruciatingly nauseous to the super-sensi- 
tive, prodded professor. Talk things 
over with your fellow students,—that 
helps more than asking the professors. 
Above all, work—that’s what you are 
there for—work! You can do it if you 
want to. 

Your mightily chapfallen father, 

PEDANTUS. PEDANTIC. 

P. S. Mother says drop footballing; 

engineering is more important. 


KNOCKS, ETC. 


The gods and goddesses of Olympus, 
iconoclastically thrust from their mouldy 
pedestals, were visiting their earthly 
province. Seated in the upholstered 
waiting-room of our handsome depot 
they were discussing their experiences 
at the University of Vermont. Zenus, of 
course, spoke first. “It has ever been 
my opinion,” said he, “that I governed 
rather wisely and well, but the President 
of this University is my superior. And 
such eloquence! Would that I had heard 
him speak before I made those long- 
winded, ill-constructed remarks which 
Homer and Virgil reported so vilely!’ 

Immediately Mercury spoke up for the 
other discomfited ex-divinities. “It has 
been thusly with all of us, O thunder- 
wielding, far-reaching, etc., etc., Jove’— 
he said. “I guess it’s lemonade instead 
of nectar for ours after this. Mars and 
his famous legions took one lone look at 
Capt. Tebbetts drilling the freshmen and 
ran. You should have seen them run! 
And Venus—well you know Venus 
thinks she’s got the Gibson girl faded 
when it comes to a question of looks. At 
least she thought so until she saw the 
co-eds. She couldn’t take a consolation 
prize at a beauty contest there! The 
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Muses heard the chapel-choir sing one 
hymn. Just one hymn, but those girls 
know when their beaten. ‘They’re taking 
in plain sewing now; their harmony ain't 
in it with the chapel-choir. Why say 
the Music of the Spheres would sound like 
a three cent music-box alongside of that 
organ accompaniment. And so. on 
through the bunch. Ejven the fairy- 
stories the old writers told about are as 
dry as Max’s course in English compared 
with the tales these modern nicotine- 
worshipers tell the Attendance Commit- 
tee!) (We Lemiuns-beens. wits is aback 10 
the clouds, all right.” | 


The hoquacious hunatic was talking as 
usual. “Now, why the ‘Billings Li- 
brary? Why not the ‘Billings and 
Cooings’ or some other name suggestive 
of the demure and modest co-ed, whose 
chiet, habitapityiSf) isatdithentih: 


My Dear Mr. Cynic: 
I'd like to remark 

In regard to your paper, ’'m quite in the 
dark 

As to why your contributors, however 
youthful— 

(And some of them quite clearly are, 
to be truthful) 

Insist on believing they only can tell 

The Scheme of the Universe in which 
we dwell. 

Attempts at Philosophy by “Ly Homme 
Our Rit”’— 

And “great moral lessons’ taught by 
such as he 

Are worth at the most a contemptuous 
smile— 

Now can’t you convince them that it’s 
not worth while? 

Serious thought with conclusions that 


score 
In the final solution of “Why and 
Wherefore ?” 


Is vouchsafed to few in each generation. 
(Now don’t let this frankness arouse 
your vexation), 


But I must confess that I would advise 
Your writers to tackle “something their 


size.” 

Stick to fiction, notes, locals, bulletins, 
rhyme— 

Leave Ethical Problems to some other 
time. 


TO THEODORE. 


1 wonder if in all the land, 
There dwell a living score 
Of folks who wouldn’t understand, 
When one says: THEODORE. 


Do you suppose that there can be 
A. wolf or bear or boar, 

Who hasn’t had a quaking knee, 
Because of THEODORE? 


Would anybody seek. to know 
The realms of nature-lore, 
And not proceed at once to go 


And list to THEODORE? 


Suppose your friend has told a fib, 
And you, because you're sore, 
Desire to taunt him with a quib,— 


Just go to THEODORE 


Suppose you don’t know how to spell 
Some word like ‘“‘sickamore,” 
You'll get relief if you but tell 
Your woes to THEODORE. 


If strikes or other ills beset 
Which men can stand no more, 


They're simple fools if they forget 


To lean on THEODORE. 


When all the skies were murky dark, 
And gone was all the shore, 

How could old Noah run his ark 
Without our THEODORE? 


I’m sure when Moses led the tribes 
The Red Sea’s waters o’er, 
He would have paid all sorts of bribes 


For help from THEODORE. 


But let us, friends, forget the past 
And all that’s gone before, 

And thank our stars that now at last 
We have our THEODORE. 
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FOOTBALL. Sr 
Summary of scores: 

emmout....|... 0 Dartmouth .... o 

: Prom Neste yale. os). Jae 

: Pee T eN CR WICk os... II 

ae a Onin crvetrccs .. 0 

fee. 2. .24 Ft. Ethan Allen. o 

Meee eS Williams’)... 2... 17 

ae 34 New Hampshire. o 

me ce, Om OO hereniy..). 34 

| go 67 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GAME. 


On Saturday afternoon November 9, 
on Centennial Field, Vermont trimmed 
New Hampshire by a score of 34 to oO. 
The Green team presented a_ brilliant 
series of bewildering fakes, criss-crosses, 
tricks and forward passes. They ran 
around the New Hampshire lads and 
ripped and tore their line from end to 
end. The work of the trio in the back 
field was sensational. Twice Captain 
Watkins in his fighting dashes. got away 
for 60 and 90 yards while “Hank’’ White 
contributed two of his long, beautiful 
sprints around the ends. 
sauntered through large holes opened by 
Welch and Cassidy when “Hank” and 
“Wattie’ were winded. Too much can- 
not be said for the line which has played 
a fighting, consistent game since the 
opening of the season and made the work 
of the back field possible. Every man 
put up a brave showing and the work ot 
Cassidy in particular was superb. Pike 
and Pierce passed the ball with speed and 
precision, rounding out a wholly satis- 
factory performance. This is how it 
happened: New Hampshire kicked off to 
Vermont, “Buck’’ Smith scooped up the 
ball and by a pass to “Wattie”’ advanced 
it 8 yards. Captain Watkins now raced 
around the end for 12 yards and then 
took 12 more on a fake buck. Vermont 
fumbled but Dodge fell on the ball. 
“Hank” then sprinted around the end for 
15 yards but dropped the ball. A Ver- 
mont man got it but after “Hank’’ had 


‘Buck’ Smith * 


run off another end run, a third fumble 
gave New Hampshire the ball. The lads 
in the blue jerseys failed to gain through 
the line but took 6 yards on a forward 
pass and were then forced to kick. 
“Hank” ran under the punt but Dodge 
fell on the ball on Vermont’s 40-yard 
line. After a moment or two of play 
Captain Watkins dashed around right 
end and raced 70 yards for a sensational 
touchdown. He then kicked the ball 
fairly between the posts. New Hamp- 
shire kicked off to the Green team which 
ran the ball up about 8 yards. “Hank” 
White on a line shift then reeled off 15 
yards; a forward pass, Pierce to Geb- 
hardt, netted 8 yards and on a cross buck 
Smith shot through the line for 8 more. 
“Hank” now circled left end for 7 yards 
and ‘‘Wattie”’ took 20 around right. This 
brought the ball to New Hampshire’s 5- 
Macca line -and, ‘Buck’. Smiths) bat- 
tered through for another score. 
“Wiattie’ kicked the goal. The Blue 


again kicked. Captain Fenwick on 
the first down took 8 yards around 
the. end and. then dodged through 
tackle 10 more. A cross buck with 


Smith carrying the ball netted 8 yards. 
At this point New Hampshire held and 
Gebhardt punted. New Hampshire 
made one first down on a forward pass 
but were penalized 15 yards on the next 
one and punted to Pierce. ‘The Green 
then tried a. forward pass. It was 
fumbled but a Vermont man got the ball. 
Another pass was not so fortunate for 
the Blue captain pinched the ball and ran 
it up five yards. New Hampshire then 
made a first down on two forward passes 
but Vermont immediately held and the 
Blue team punted to “Hank”? White. On 
the first down Mr. White darted around 
the end for 30 yards. “Buck’ Smith 
took his regular 8 through tackle and a 
moment later Gebhardt took the ball on 
a forward pass and with great interfer- 
ence by Cassidy ran 30 yards for a touch- 
down. New Hampshire again kicked off 
to Vermont. ‘“Wattie” and “Hank” ran 
the ball up eight yards. The former then 
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evaded right end for 8 yards while the 
latter turned the same trick around left. 
A forward pass Watkins passed to Ho- 
gan for 7 yards, and then made 12 on a 
fake punt. New Hampshire held here. 
Gebhardt punted, New | Hampshire 
fumbled and Cassidy down like a whirl- 
wind hooked the ball. “Buck” went 
through tackle for 7 yards and the ever- 
present Captain Watkins carried the ball 
over on a skin tackle and kicked the goal. 
New Hampshire kicked to. Vermont but 
the whistle blew with the ball near the 
center of the field. Score, Vermont 34, 
New Hampshire o. 

Second Half. New Hampshire re- 
ceived and seemed to take a brace. The 
Blue team carried the ball straight up the 
field 40 yards on forward passes and 
criss-crosses. On the Green 30-yard line 
the Varsity held. New Hampshire tried 
for a field goal and failed. © Vermont 
punted out from the 25-yard line. It 
was a high punt and a Vermont man took 
the ball in the mix-up near the center 
of the field. On a line shift ‘“Wattie’’ 
dashed around the end 20 yards and 
“Hank” got 15 around the other. “Buck” 
Smith went through the line twice for 6 
yards. A blocked forward pass unfor- 
tunately gave New Hampshire the ball 
but they were immediately forced to punt. 
‘““Hank’’ missed the ball-but recovered it. 
After a minute perhaps of play Gebhardt 
kicked and Cassidy tackled the New 
Hampshire man for a loss. New Hamp- 
shire returned the kick and then in quick 
succession “‘Wattie’’ whirled around the 
end for 12 yards, “Hank” sprinted 20 on 
a fake punt and then Captain Fenwick 
fought and dodged his way 35 yards on 
a skin tackle for a touchdown. He 
failed on the goal. New Hampshire 
kicked off to Vermont and Gebhardt was 
forced to punt. A fumble of the kick 
the Green team the ball on the Blue 4o- 
yard line and in a moment Hank got 
away on a 35-yard sprint for the sixth 
touchdown. Captain Watkins failed on 
the goal. New Hampshire received the 


ball and killed time till the whistle blew 
two minutes later. The line-up: 


Vermont. 
Gebhardt, £5 6.144 eacnewle 


WVelChier Site Se ee na 
Hughes, r. g, 


New Hampshire. 
e., Leonard 
t., Hammond 


Richardeon 


l.. g., McGrail, 
DOUG], Co). die teistseue ale ote nr 
Frank, Graves, |. cate ae ©. g.. bluse 
Cassidy, et 

r.vt.,, Darderave: OrConner 
hooan, -Paquetmiese: 

r. e, M. H. Sanborn 

WV ite, Tete D areas JL chee 


Simithe ef ab: 
f. b., Cone (capt), Waite 
(Capt.) Watkins, 1. h. b. 
rh. b; Eo Di eaaheen 
Pierce, Pike, q. by 43:1.) eee 
Score, Vermont 34, New Hampshire 
o; touchdowns, Watkins 2, White 2, 
Smith, Gebhardt; goals, Watkins 4; 
referee, Smith of Dartmouth; umpire, 
Dr. Cloudman of Vermont; field. judge, 
Ferrin, ’o8; time keeper and head lines- 
man, Professor Butterfield ; timer, Clough 
of New Hampshire; linesmen, Smith of 
West Point and Reed of New Hamp- 
shire; time, two 25-minute halves. 


THE BROWN GAME. 


At Providence on the afternoon of No- 
vember 17 the Green team butted into 
something, and contrary to the hopes and 
expectations of its admirers lost by a 
score of 34 to o. Long halves, a slip- 
pery field and a heavier team all con- 
spired to roll up a large score. In spite 
of a 35 yard forward pass by Brown re- 
sulting in a touchdown after only a few 
minutes of play, the Green team gave 
Brown the hardest kind of fight in the 
first half. Captain Watkins received a 
rap in the head in this half which dazed 
him for the rest of the game. and con- 
tributed to the demoralization of the 
team. 

In the second half the Green team 
showed signs of weariness and distress 


and towards the end of the half the fast 
Brunonian backs got away four times for 
touchdowns. It might be noted in passing 
that Vermont plays all around Dart- 
mouth, Dartmouth trims Harvard 22-0; 
Harvard bests Brown and Brown—well 
We wont say again what Brown does, 
which shows that the theory of compara- 
tive scores is a humbug. The line-up: 


Brown. Vermont. 
vor e. es... Pea einen Gephardt 
os) ceanesion t., © Welch 
Meteo yj. 421. .,..1..T..9., Hughes 
Puememeroeieler, C. .j......j05....¢., Dodge 

ReeeE ey. jj. i ls, Frank 
Memeeriee tens... ; Pe poee I. t., Cassidy 
Honiss, r. e yea rilweeé., Hogan 
Oe ee male. bBuck 
Dennie, q. b.. ... .q. ihe Preices ike 
Mayhew, 1. h. fe wot le D., White 


Regnier, Alver, r. h. b. 
l. h. b., Watkins 
MacDonald, Beyte, Bushnell, f. b. 
f. b., Smith 
Score, Brown 34; touchdowns, May- 
hew, Dennie, Regnier 2, Bushnell, Ayler; 
goals from touchdowns, Hazard 4; um- 


pire, Van Tine; referee, Murphy; head 
linesman, Hunt; time 30m and 25m 
periods. 


VARSITY SECONDS DEFEAT PLATTSBURGH 
HIGH, 39 TO O AT CENTENNIAL FIELD. 


The varsity seconds gave a_ severe 
trouncing to Plattsburgh high school at 
the Centennial Field Saturday afternoon. 
Never did the York State boys have a 
ghost of a chance, only three or four 
times having possession of the ball, 
and but once during the whole game 
making first down. Surprising versatil- 
ity was evinced by the seconds; fast end 
runs, neat forward passes, terrific line 
smashes advanced the leather a score of 
yards at a clip. The Plattsburgh line 
was useless. Two minutes of play 
sufficed for the first touchdown, and the 
score was added to in melodic sequence. 
Play was sensational, spectacular through- 
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out, on the part of the seconds, who were 
aggressive and immediately took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity. When the 
ragings of battle had subsided, Paquet 
had 20, 25, 35 and 4o-yard runs to his 
credit, and Howard, Hosmer, Burrington, 
Reed and Adams had contributed an 
avalanche of 25 and 30-yard line slashes 
and end dashes. The game was a good 
exhibition of open style football, and was 
conspicuously free of demoralizing 
fumbles. For Plattsburgh, the only man 
much in evidence was Teeny the big full 
back. ‘The summary: 


Varsity Seconds. Plattsburgh. 
ReGen (Capty) RG. l. e., Spearman 
worse. Norton, TBs fet 4 It welly 
Pecdornta Ob. 4. %. aise. al. @.. Connors 
Word? [rishi ef a tie: a era ee Mason 
Brennan, Button, l. g.... ae 
4, Br Sia WOR seer ae a ee re , Delany 


Lockwood, Leland, Wded pve. 
r. e., Graves 


Etoward “rthy boii ay Oho: bh Walker 
TROHER £ Fs Beis Saree a. babe | ening 
Paduer: ches Ws i244. be Mares 
Burrington, q. b...........q. b., Merrihew 


Score, Seconds 39, Plattsburgh o; 
touchdowns, Paquet 3, Hosmer 2, How- 
ard 2; goals, Howard 2, Paquet, Hos- 
mer; referee, Ferrin, 08; umpire, Long; 
timekeeper and head linesman, Blanch- 
ard, 08; timers, Best, ’11, and Doucette; 
linesmen, Hands, ‘08, and Couture; 
time, two 20-minute periods. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


68. Dr. David H. Goodwillie, 
received the honorary degree of 


Med. 


who 


M. D. at Vermont, and was for 35 years 


eminent among the surgeons of New 
York city, died at Yonkers on May 15 
at the age of seventy-four. He retired 
from active practice six years ago. <A 
specialist in diseases of the mouth, nose, 
and throat, he was noted for the original- 
ity and daring of his operations. Dr. 
Goodwillie was born in Barnet, Vt.. and 
according to the N. Y. Sun, received his 
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medical education partly in that depart- 
ment of U.. V. M., and partly at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

‘79. Justice Chester B. McLaughlin 
has been redesignated by Gov. Hughes as 
a member of the Appelate Division of the 
Supreme Court for the First Department, 
an office which he will continue to hold 
for two years. 

Fix-’83. Rev. Alfred H. Wheeler was 
called September 1 to the Protestant 
Episcopal parish in Providence, R. I. 

96. Rev. Geo, F. Beecher, A. B., re- 
cently visited his home in Essex. He 
is now pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Woonsocket, R. I., where he is doing 
aggressive and successful work as an or- 
ganizer and leader in the Christian work 
of the community. 


97: Gay W. Felton, principal of the. 


Brandon high school, has been called to 
become Educational Director of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He will especially have 
charge of a large night school. 

Bx’o99, » James Ty. Seasers who, has 
been connected with the N. Y. C&R. R. 
R., for the past three years in carrying 
out the Grand Central Terminal improve- 
ments in New York city, has just been 
appointed Assistant Engineer in charge 
of all Third Rail and Fender Distribu- 
tion. His address is Room 1232, Grand 
Central Station. 

700, Med. ’o4. Dr. Dell B. Allen, who 
was married last December to Miss May 
C. Dixon of New York city and has since 
been engaged in general practice there, 
has been appointed to be class physician 
in heart and lungs at the Presb. Depart- 
ment of the New York Presbyterian 
Hospital, to be Instructor in Medicine at 
the Fordham Medical College, and is on 
the editorial staff of the Medical Record. 

E.x-’oo. Selim Newell, for some years 
connected with the American Writing 
Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass., has 
been promoted to be head bookeeper and 
paymaster of the company. 

’o2. Don M. Rice is now an engineer 
in the Canal Department of the Lehigh 


Coal and Navigation Company, stationed 
at Mauch Chunk, Pa, 

Med. ’03. Dr. N. P. Brooks, who 
played center field on the varsity nine 
while in college, is now practicing in 
frontier life among the miners of Hondu, 
Mexico. 

703: Med: 07.-.° Dr, ) Gligtlessaame 
Wheeler is assistant at the Worcester In- 
sane Asylum, Worcester, Mass. 

°o4. Harry Barker, assistant editor 
of the Engineering News of New York 
city, is engaged to be married to Miss 
Marion I. Booth, daughter of Col. E. J. 
Booth of Burlington, Vt. 

Med. ’o6. Dr. E. D. .Hubbard will . 
soon open an office in. Gloucester, Mass. 
During the past year he. has been con- ° 
nected with a hospital in Gloucester. 


INVITED OUT. 


“Letter for you, Tom!” | 

“Toss. it -over.”. And aiteme resem 
open the envelope and reading its con- . 
tents, Tom Cady burst forth in explana- 
tion to his room-mate, saying in a su- 
perior tone, “Thank you, Mr. Woodley. 
1 don’t have to stay in this forsaken hole 
on Thanksgiving day. J have an invita- 
tion out to East Bryant for the day.” 
Then in a kindlier mood, he told his 
friend about the people who had asked 
him,—Mr. Parker being an old col- 
lege friend .of -Cadyis stathens ia ae 
just pure goodness: for they never saw 
me. How do they know I’m nice enough 
to be asked out there for Thanksgiving?” 

“Glad for you, Tom. But thank you, 
I don’t mind the dorm.” 

‘“*Twas good for my fathers. 

And it’s good enough for me!” 

And Woodley appropriated to the oc- 
casion a snatch of a darkey revival song. 

“T’m sorry for you, old man. But I 
can’t very well bring you along too. Come 
on, and help me compose a suitable an- 
swer, for I’ve got to send it right back 
so's they'll get it in time and send a car- 
riage out to the station for me.” ) 
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Cady sat down at his desk and drew 
out his writing material. 

“Say, Wood, how do you think I ought 
to begin it. Tve got as far as ‘My dear 
Mrs. Parker.’ I want to appear grateful 
but don’t want to overdo the thing. Don’t 
you think just a little touch of homesick- 
ness would do pretty well, so’s to make 
’em sure they did the proper thing when 
they asked me? I want to do my part so 
well that if I have a decent time, they'll 
ask me again. You see, I’ve got to start 
right.” 

After a silence, Woodley said: “Tom, 
do you suppose there’s a—young lady in 
the family? Perhaps it’s your chance. 
But then you will probably spoil it all! 
Really you ought to let me go in your 
place!’ 

“No, sir, Nat Woodley, you can’t cheat 
me out of my Thanksgiving. You can 
put yourself at ease, too, about the young 
ladies and myself.” 

A few minutes of intermittent scrib- 
bling and then Cady declared that “he 
ought to get a B anyway on it.” The ac- 
ceptance was approved by the other man, 
and soon the letter was posted. 

On the afternoon before Thanksgiving 
Woodley accompanied his friend to the 
railroad station. As the train started 
he called. 

“Don’t forget about the girl!” 

“Not on your life. So long!” 

And soon the train was passing out of 
the college town. Now it ran through 
the meaner parts where poverty seemed 
the seal set upon everything. Cady 
wondered what the poor people living 
here could be thankful for at this time 
of year, but he doubted not that some of 
them had blessings they could count. 
Now the train was tearing along through 
the open country where fields,—some 
lately ploughed, some covered with a thick 
growth of aftermath, reached up to the 
nearby fences to speak of careful prepara- 
tion by man and nature for the winter 
months. 

It was a dark day, and cold outside, 
and as the lights of the train began to 


burn, Cady felt a certain content to think 
that he had a good book to read, a com- 
fortable place in which to read it, and a 
home-Thanksgiving to look forward to. 
Occasionally he peered out the window 
and noted as it began to grow dark, that 
snow was falling. Field and road appear- 
ed whiter each succeeding time he looked 
out. 

“Well, I guess we're going to have 
an old-fashioned ‘Thanksgiving with a 
sleigh-ride and all!’ he said to himself 
as he once more settled himself in the 
seat. 

There were frequent stops at country 
stations where a few neighboring lights 
shone through the falling snow. They 
passed through a small city or two. 
Passengers who were covered with snow 
on all horizontal surfaces, boarded the 
train. But Cady read on until he was 
started ‘by the call of the train man, 

| Bryant: next!” 

“Why, that’s the place I’m going to,” 
he thought, and snatched up his coat, 
tried to get it on but in his haste mis- 


took a pocket for a sleeve, and vainly 


endeavored to force his arm through. 
But he was attired and his book was safe 
in his grip when the train drew up at 
Bryant station. 

On the other side of the depot, Cady 
found a man waiting in a sleigh. 

‘Hello, there! Is this Mr. Parker’s 
team?” Tom called through the falling 
snow. 

“Ves”? and the man drove up to the 
snow-covered steps. 

When Cady had gotten in and the two 
were started on their way, the driver said, 
“Miss Parkill wanted me to tell you 
she’d have come, only it snowed so blamed 
hard. Her mother wouldn’t let her 
drive in the snow.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ the visitor 
muttered in reply while he wondered if 
it was the custom out here for the hostess 
to drive her own horses to the station to 
greet her guests. “There must be a 
rather strong-willed old lady in the house 
too if she can keep a middle-aged 
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woman at home when she wants to! I 
wonder what kind of a family it is, any 
way!” 

The two men spoke a few times about 
the weather but that was all the conver- 
sation. [he snow fell steadily, the sleigh 
occasionally screeched as it dragged 
along over the newly fallen snow which 
had not yet been trodden so as to hide all 
the stones in the country-road. The bells 
were the only merry sound. In some 
way, it came over the young man that 
this solemn ride was a forecast of the 
morrow. Perhaps he was't going to 
have the good time he had anticipated. 

After a ride of several miles, they drove 
up to a house where lights shone out 
from large windows. It looked pleasant 
anyway, and his former good spirits re- 
turned. The door opened and by means 
of the light which was in the room be- 
yond, Cady saw a young woman come 
out upon the porch. . 

“Well; Well!” though he, “here’s the 
girl all right. But where’s dad’s friend? 
They're kind of hard on the girl if they 
send her out to welcome a fellow she’s 
never seen.” 

“Hello, dear fellow! How are you?” 
she called and when he was on the steps 
she came at him in a wild rush as if she 
had every intention of kissing him but he 
warded off the seeming attack and mere- 
ly gave her a hearty handshake. 

“Why, ’'m very well, thank you? It’s 
rather a stormy night but your horses 
brought us quickly from the station.” 
Cady said in a brave voice. 

She had linked her arm in his but when 
he said this she turned towards him and 
asked pensively, “Charley, dear, what’s 
the trouble? You act so cool! Aren’t 
you glad you've come?” 

“I—I guess I’m not Charley,’ Cady 
stammered as he stood now in the light of 
the inner room. “I think I must have 
gotten into the wrong pew! But what’s 
your name? Isn’t this Bryant?” 

But after one glance at the young man 
in the light, the girl had vanished into an 
adjoining room, whence he could hear low 


talking. He.went to the hearth and stood 
for a while looking into the fire, with his 
head burrowed between his shoulders to 
keep the snow on his coat from falling 
down his neck. 

I'd like to know why the Parkers 
didn’t meet me. This is evidently not the 
place where I was expected!—Wait!” 
And then he fumbled in his inner pockets 
for the Parker’s note, at last drew it out 
and. re-read it. He came to the part 
where he was instructed about the train 
and his arrival at the station. The 
muscles about his mouth relaxed as he 
read, ‘‘ ‘We will meet you at East Bryant 
depot.’ ’’ And then he drawled, “Well, I 
have made a nice mess of it, haven’t 1?” 

He had started for the outer door when 
an elderly woman came in from the other 
room. She came toward him. | 

‘Evidently some mistake has occurred 
about your getting to your intended des- 
tination and I want to beg your pardon 
for the clumsy part my daughter has 
played. But you see, we were expecting 
a friend of the family to come on this 
train. Just as my daughter went to the 
door, a telephone message came saying 
this friend was delayed by business until 
a later train. Of course she did not know 
it then, so now perhaps you do not think 
her actions so strange. Will you not 
overlook the matter and stay here until 
morning? Mr. Parkill will do what he 
can for you then about—’” 

Cady interrupted the speaker. ‘“Thank 
you very much for your kindness but if 
your team is going to the station to meet 
the other train I will go along too, if I 
may. Iam sure this is all my fault and 
I am very sorry it has happened and I 
beg you and your family’s pardon.” 

The driver soon came and the two 
went off in the snow again. Cady didn’t 
give the man his opinion on the matter 
of answering to anybody’s name that 
chanced to be called by luckless train pas- 
sengers who stopped at Bryant. He kept 
his thoughts to himself. When the train 
from the west came in, Cady from a 
shadowed corner of the station, saw a 
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young man pass through and go out to 
the Parkill sleigh. 

The garrulous ticket agent volunteered 
the information that the man must be the 
one Miss Parkill was going to marry. 
“Wright's his name, I’ believe.”’ 

And Cady supplied the Christian name 
silently and muttered to himself. “I 
hope he is the right one and that he’ll get 
to the right place!” 

As the night train sped through the 
same poor districts that the afternoon 
train. had traversed, Cady thought, 
“Those poor fellows have something to 
be thankful for, if they only knew it. 
None of them have played the part of a 
donkey that I have this afternoon.” 

From the telegraph office in the col- 
lege town, Cady sent a message of “un- 
expectedly delayed’ to the Parkers, 
Thanksgiving day he spent at a hotel 
staying in his room to avoid seeing his 
college friends and incidentally planning 
the letter of regret which he must send 
to Mrs. Parker. At evening he went 
back to the ‘dorm.”’ 

“Had a fine time, Tom?’ Woodley 
asked. I’ve been out to dinner, too!— 
Say, how’s the girl?” | 

“Fine time, Wood. Girl awfully 
sweet.” But in some way, Cady’s tone 
seemed to contradict his words. 


R, 


OPENING OF A NEW TERM AT THE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


JUDGE MOWER’S ADDRESS. 


Judge Mower’s address was a master- 
ly effort, “inspiring, uplifting,’ as charac- 
terized by President Buckham. The 
address follows in full: 


ete PHYSICIAN AS CITIZEN. 


Upon the ordinarily worthless editorial 
page of a recent Sunday newspaper ap- 
peared a picture illustrating ‘“Opportun- 
ity—The House of a Thousand Doors.” 
A youth is seated before the pillared 
entrances to the various walks in life— 


the professions, the sciences, commerce, 
and the like, pondering deeply the vexed 
question of a career. ‘The cut truly illus- 
trated in flamboyant and exaggerated 
fashion a man’s awakening to a sense 
of the reality of life and of the re- 
sponsibility placed upon him, of acting 
a man’s part upon the world’s great 
stage. I suppose the most interesting 
and vital moment in any man’s life is that 
in which he is fully conscious of having 
decided once for all upon his career. 
Then for the first time he feels that he 
is on the track, which runs straight away 
before him;. then for the first time he 
knows the supreme satisfaction of hav- 
ing an objective point in life toward 
which all his activities, his acquisitions, 
his ambitions, shall thereafter tend. 

The man has been drifting, perhaps, be- 
fore: he has not quite understood him- 
seli; the bent of his mind may have 
been so imperceptible that it might con- 
ceivably run in any one of many direc- 
tions: he has been distrustful of the tests 
which he has endeavored to apply to 
his own capacities: he has painfully at- 
tempted to distinguish between the mere 
whims of his fancy, as it played about an 
imaginary career, and the estimates of 
his sober judgment upon his adapti- 
bility to this or that calling. As one 
watches to note whether the fleck» of 
cloud in the West grows or vanishes, so 
he anxiously weighs from time to time 
his doubts and misgivings, to observe 
whether they are really substantial or 
mere spectres, born of a lack of proper 
self-reliance. 

So he fights it out with himself. It is 
no holiday matter, this of staking out the 
field within which shall be confined a 
man’s chief intellectual activities thence- 
forward. It demands courage—a kind 
of severe, relentless introspection which, 
if he be quite honest with himself, may 
not always be entirely flattering or com- 
fortable in its revelations. But the die 
must be cast, and thenceforward it be- 
comes with him a question of justification 
by works. 
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Now I have alluded to this crisis, this 
parting of the ways, in the life of the 
right minded man because it ushers in a 
danger which besets his whole subsequent 
career. This danger I shall discuss with 
special reference to the study and prac- 
tice of medicine, although the argument 
might have almost if not quite equal 
application to the other so-called learned 
professions. 

Once embarked upon his studies the 
man fitting for medicine completely ab- 
sorbs himself in them. Collateral read- 
ing is largely abandoned: the require- 
ments for admission to practice are so 
exacting, the night-mare of failure to 
meet them, oftentimes reinforced by im- 
perative financial considerations, so ever 
present that the man absolutely surrend- 
ers himself to one dominating ambition. 
Three or four years of this sort of thing 
profoundly affect the intellectual side of 
a man. His viewpoint has changed: 
Instead of surveying in leisurely fashion 
the broad field of knowledge, as it is the 
blessed privilege of the academic student 
to do, he has been passionately absorbing 
the minutiae of one small corner of that 
domain. His eye has been microscopic 
instead of telescopic. The emphasis has 
shifted from the general to the specific, 
and culture in his view too easily re- 
solves itself into a mere background for 
the technical knowledge which has _ be- 
come his chiefest interest; in a word, he 
is now a specialist, with all the special- 
ist’s zeal for mastery, his instinctive ex- 
agegeration of the relative importance of 
the facts and principles with which he 
deals. 

This I think fairly epitomizes the intel- 
lectual experience of the average man as 
a student along professional lines. Hav- 
ine fairly mastered the book-lore of 
medical science and some practical mat- 
ters necessarily to be understood at the 
outset, he enters upon his professional 
career. He then makes the discovery that 
not all of medicine is set down in any 
book; that outside the covers of his well- 
thumbed shelf of somebodies on this, that 


or the other thing hes a great unconquer- 
ed realm of professional learning; that 
theory and practice are hardly speaking 
acquaintances, until introduced by actual 
experience, and that a good half outside 
of any mere book-knowledge, lies the se- 
cret of professional success. 

This discovery both depresses and 
stimulates him. At first he feels doomed 
to remain in the professional kinder- 
garten; at length come opportunities to 
transmute professional learning into pro- 
fessional wisdom; experience slowly 
ripens; fundamental principles become 
more and more easy of application, and 
finally the student becomes the practi- 
tioner. 

But does he become the mere practi- 
tioner? ‘That is the question to which I 
desire to invite your attention: and the 
danger to which I alluded a moment ago, 
is that he may. 

Once fairly launched upon his profes- 
sional career, he is dangerously apt to 
become a severe monotheist, worshiping 
at the shrine of the godysumcecssaayamu 
say nothing of the initial momentum 
gained in his years of strenuous prepara- 
tion, professional pride alone master- 
fully tempts him to sacrifice any interest 
which stands in the way of professional 
advancement and distinction. : 

It has been said that the law is a se- 
vere mistress, and a great English judge 
once remarked that to master the law 
a man must live like a hermit and work 
like a horse. In the law, at any rate, mas- 
tery becomes increasingly difficult as time ~ 
goes on; not only must there be an ac- 
curate comprehension of fundamental 
principles, but those principles must be 
applied in a spirit both conservative and 
progressive to the kaleidoscopic con- 
ditions of modern social and industrial 
life. 

So in effect must it be with medicine. 
Ever new researches, new discoveries, new 
methods of treatment; the learning of to- 
day superseded by that of to-morrow; 
the boundaries of medical knowledge ever 
retreating before the onward march of 
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skilled investigators, and ever new and 
seductive fields for experimentation open- 
ing up before the ambitious practitioner. 
Allied sciences lend increasing aid in the 
contest with disease; the practitioner 
must surround himself with new and 
heretofore unknown apparatus and un- 
derstand its application to the treatment 
of human ills. In a word, medicine is 
not blood-letting and_ pill-compounding, 
but a complex science, demanding more 
and more skill and learning on the part 
Of its devotee. He cannot be one of 
Lord Bacon’s ‘“‘empyric physicians who 
commonly have a few pleasing receipts, 
whereupon they are confident and ad- 
venturous, but know neither the causes 
of disease, nor the constitutions of pa- 
tients, nor peril of accident, nor the true 
method of cures.” 

He probably belongs to one or more 
medical societies, county, state, national, 
and for aught I know, international. He 
feels called upon to contribute from time 
to time to the literature of his profession, 
the labors of mere authorship being more 
or less augmented by experimentation 
and accurate. painstaking observation. 

All these things make good physicians ; 
but bear in mind the point of this dis- 
cussion: Do they not also tend to make 
mere physicians? 

It is true that the modern tendency to- 
wards higher standards of preliminary 
education, whereby the foundations of 
professional training are laid deeper and 
broader than formerly, is directly in the 
line of fostering the symmetrical de- 
velopment of professional men. But this 
cannot be relied upon as an ultimate so- 
lution of the difficulty, for, as pointed 
out by the Dean of this school in a re- 
cent editorial, there is a limit beyond 
which it is questionable policy to go in 
the matter of educational requirements 
for entrance to professional schools, and 
without doubt that limit falls consider- 
ably short of such a general education as 
insures against the danger under discus- 
sion. 


But the increasing difficulty of achiev- 
ing and maintaining good professional 
standing is not all. Life itself grows 
daily more and more complex—so many 
things to do and so little time in which 
to do them. The modern man has so 
many demands upon his time and ener- 
gies, outside of his business or profes- 
sion, that it has become a serious question 
with him just where to draw the line, for 
it must be drawn somewhere. Serious 
studies ; consecutive,. systematic reading, 
such as alone accomplishes anything 
really worth while; independent investi- 
gation of public questions which may en- 
able us to have opinions not accepted on 
the faith and credit of editors and 
magazine writers—where in Heaven’s 
name can these things come in amid the 
multitudinous concerns of business and 
social life besetting us on every hand? 

Not long ago the librarian of our pub- 
lic library told me of a business man who 
confessed to her, that although he had 
passed the building several times a day 
ever since its erection, he never had seen 
the inside of it. The fact does: not 
necessarily argue in him indifference to 
the intellectual life; 1t more probably in- 
dicates that he has unconsciously allowed 
business and social activities to dominate 
him: absolutely, to the inevitable exclusion 
of those things which the library stands 
for. We have no leisure, if by that we, 
mean breathing spells between our regu- 
lar intervals of work, in which to take 
our time in the pursuit of intellectual re- 
freshment. Our very vacations are too 
apt to be but feverish attempts to escape 
the avalanche of routine demands upon 
our time and energies. Higginson aptly 
refers to one aspect of this social phe- 
nomenon as “overclubbableness,”’ by 
which term he characterizes the modern 
vogue of secret societies. “Your neigh- 
bor unhappily dies some day,” said he. 
“You had supposed him a placid and do- 
mestic man known only to his own fam- 
ily and his fellow clerks, but his obituary 
suddenly blossoms with mysterious initial 
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letters and numbers, and his doors on 
the day of the funeral are thronged with 
delegations; he was, it seems a Knight 
Templar and a member of some Royal 
Arch Chapter; he had taken the thirty- 
third degree of something; he belonged 
ton Amity Lodge Or-Ooib. Sand tothe 
~Mayflower Council of the Home Circle. 
Meanwhile there is printed in a parallel 
column the notice of some other recent 
death, and it 1s apologetically stated that 
the man belonged .to no. ‘organization, 
but was much respected for his qualities 
as a business man and a citizen. There 
is great expressiveness in that “but’; it re- 
quires some explanation, it seems, if a 
man has ventured to die without an 
initiation, solemn or otherwise, into some 
secret order.” 

There is still another aspect of modern 
life, touching the matter under considera- 
tion and quite as serious as that just 
alluded to, being in fact largely the effect 
of it. It falls out naturally that in the 
midst of our amazing multiplicity of in- 
terests, we spend much more money than 
did our forefathers to attain the same rel- 
ative social standing and degree of com- 
fort. Probably the average student’s un- 
der-graduate course is considerably more 
expensive than it used to be because of 
the growing complexity of college life 
itself. Certainly when we emerge into 
practical life we are forced to adopt 
standards of living quite beyond those of 
old. We must live in better houses, 
sit at better tables and maintain ward- 
robes more varied and expensive; the ad- 
juncts of ordinary living like the tele- 
phone and the automobile, multiply daily 
and tax increasingly not only our Cs 
but our vocabularies. 

‘“T suppose that life was never fuller 
in certain ways than it is here in Ameri- 
ca,. said’ Warner: in’ his’ address on 
“What is Your Culture to Mer” “Ii a 
civilization is judged by its wants we are 
certainly highly civilized. We cannot 
get land enough, nor clothes enough, nor 
houses enough. A. Bedouin Tribe would 
fare sumptuously on what an American 


, munity in which he lives. 


family consumes and wastes. _ The rev- 
enue required for the wardrobe of one 
woman of fashion would suffice to con- 
vert the inhabitants of I know not how 
many square miles in Africa. It ab- 
sorbs the income of a province to bring 
up a baby. We riot in prodigality, we 
vie with each other in material accumula- 
tion and expense.”’ 

Now it follows that the professional 
man must enjoy a larger income than 
used to suffice for him, and while it is not 
true, probably, that he must do a corre- 
spondingly greater amount of work, it 
certainly is true in law, and I venture to 
say measurably true in medicine, that 
compensations for given professional ser- 
vices have not increased in proportion 
to the increased cost of living; so 
that the professional man must do 
more work to keep his income up to the 
prevailing standard of living. It is the 
price we pay for what we are sometimes 
tempted to call the superfluities of mod- 
ernuire: 

Such are some of the conditions under 
which professional work must be done at 
the present time: that they are an un+ 
mixed evil is not asserted; but that they 
have a tendency to dike in, so to speak, 
the current of a professional man’s in- 
tellectual activities, to withdraw ~him 
from close and sympathetic contact with 
the broad movements of contemporary 
life, cannot be denied. I hold it to be 
his duty, first, last and always, to set his 
face absolutely against a surrender to 
these conditions. All incentive to a 
whole-souled devotion to one’s chosen 
profession, the challenge of professional 
ambition to the very best of which we 
are capable, a proper sense of one’s strict- 
ly professional responsibilities,—these 
things are well and good; but let us never 
forget that we are citizens as. well as pro- 
fessional men, neighbors as well as doc- 
tors and lawyers, voters as well as spec- 
jalists.. We cannot fairly ‘claim ex 
emption from the performance of the 
educated man’s full duty to the com- 
The insist- 
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ence of professional demands is no excuse 
for shirking that full share of civic re- 
sponsibility which must be assumed by the 
men to whom society has given the inesti- 
mable privilege of collegiate and profes- 
sional training, if our political and social 
life is to be clean and wholesome and of 
good promise. Surely the state is vitally 
interested in commanding the services of 
the most skillful and devoted medical 
men it is possible to produce, but in de- 
fraying fully half the expense of. your 
medical training, and in throwing open 
the way to the required preliminary edu- 
cation, she does not for a moment lose 
sight of the claim she has upon you as 
members of the body politic. The com- 
munity with which you medical students 
identify yourselves in the practice of your 
profession, will have crying need not only 
of your medicine but of your citizenship. 
There never was a time when civic 
leadership was more imperatively de- 
manded than to-day all over the land. Not 
medicine alone is being revolutionized in 
these latter days; everything is in a state 
of transition and experimentation. So- 


cial evils are loudly demanding a remedy, 


and the call is heard by a multitude of 
self-constituted healers—the spelling in- 
dicates my meaning—whose nostrums 
are themselves alarming symptoms of 
deeply seated and widely prevalent polit- 
ical disease. Novel theories of govern- 
ment are in the air; constitutional ques- 
tions as important as any that have ever 
engaged the attention of the American 
people are under discussion, questions 
that go to the very heart of our national 
life, and there is no escaping the insist- 
ence of their demand for a final answer. 
Social and political conditions give cause 
for apprehension, which can only be al- 
layed by an abiding faith in the loyalty 
of those upon whom is, placed the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. 

Life to-day is a challenge to good cit- 
izenship. No man can be a man among 
men, who cloisters himself, who lives for 
professional success alone. Certainly 
no citizen has greater opportunity to be 


a missionary in the spread of sound polit- 
ical and social ideas among the people 
than the physician. The confidential re- 
lation between physician and patient is 
an open door through which to reach the 
well-springs of thought and action. The 
influence in any community of one up- 
right, public spirited physician, a man of 
true, if not wide culture, a man whose 
attitude towards the higher things of life, 
even though it be not ostentatiously dis- 
played, is nevertheless consistently right, 
a man whose civic conduct is diffused and 
tempered with real patriotism,—is_ be- 
yond all calculation. Perhaps the time 
is past for the full realization of the 
beautiful ideal relation of the physician 
to his community, such as literature has 
made so much of, but certainly here and 
now can be done by you the duty of civic 
loyalty which every educated man owes 
to his day and generation. 

So I would say, more specifically, to 
young men preparing for professional 
careers, as well as to those who have en- 
tered upon them, do not allow yourselves 
to be swallowed up by your profession; 
do not limit your intellectual interests and 
pursuits to the literature of your profes- 
sion; do not make it possible for any man 
to say of you as you come down to the 
close of your professional careers, even 
though you may have earned as many in- 
signia of professional honor as Lowell 
appended to the name of the immortal 
Homer Wilbur, “He was a mere physi- 
cian.” 

Who knows so well as the physician 
the common life of our communities, the 
thoughts, the aspirations, the needs, the 
temptations and the weaknesses of the 
plain people? Who so well as he under- 
stands the practical operation of those 
laws intended to suppress crime and fos- 
ter intellectual advance? Who more 
fully appreciates the vices of the ma- 
chinery provided for the expression of 
the will of the people? Such a man may 
euide legislation intelligently, and effec- 
tively lend aid in the enforcement of 
those laws touching every day life, and 
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in behalf of the brotherhood whose hands 
are set tothe difficult task of administering 
the laws of the land, I invite the co-oper- 
ation of the great army of physicians in 
' that work, to the end that law,—all law 
and the law for all men, may be but an- 
other name for justice. 

I would dedicate this college not only 
to the beneficent science for ities it pri- 
marily stands, but to the upbuilding of 
those’'things without which all sciences 
are ultimately vain,—patriotism sober 
and reasonable, respect for law as such, 
a public opinion which investigates and 
discriminates before it decides, and final- 
ly, as the fundamental civic necessity, 
ideals of culture which shall embrace not 
only one science but all sciences, and not 
science alone, but life in all its vast po- 
tenttality. 


LOCALS. 


Talk about co-education! Have you 
by any chance~ noticed the surprising 
strides taken lately in canine education? 
The dog Mike, not content with strolling 
unashamedly into the German regions, 
must needs get another bit of knowledge 
and boldly make his entry into the sedate 
Shakespeare class. Naturally a little 
flurry of excitement. followed as the 
“canine made his way under benches. But 
alas, he was soon collared and the one 
who brought him in brought him out; 
and with a happy bound and a joyous 
bark and a shake of his body, as.if he 
was ridding himself of any particles of 
knowledge that might be adhering to 
him from his contact with the learned 
arts, he was off in the open air to regions 
more suited to his peculiar temperament. 
“He will be missed by a wide circle of 
friends,” in newspaper manner. 


Dana H. .Ferrin, °o8, -has: been  ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. Cloudman. 


The meetings of the Y..M. C.”A. are 
now held on Tuesday evenings instead 
of on Sunday afternoons. 


‘for banquets and private parties, 
‘game 
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All individual pictures for the Ariel 
must be in on or before December to. 
Rectangular prints alone will be accepted. 


The following schedule of recesses has 
been posted: ‘Thanksgiving, from Tues- 
day night, November 26 to Friday night, 
November 29; Christmas, from Friday 
night, December 20 to Thursday night, 
January 2; spring recess from: Friday 
night, March 27 to ‘Tuesday night, 
April 7. 


The bowling alleys, put into first class 
condition, are now being used by the 
students. Instructions regarding proper 
care of alleys have been posted and all 
men are requested to read and obey them. 


The first senior debate of the year was 
held on November 13, the disputants be- 
ing Brownell and Barnard vs. Copeland 
and Douglass. The question debated 
was: Resolved, That the United States 
Should Assume Permanent Control of 
Cuba in the Near Future. The judges, 
Professors Mixter, Myrick and Ogle, 
decided in favor of Copeland and Doug- 
lass on the negative side of the question. 


The Civil Engineering Society has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Bailey, ’08; vice-president, Maurice, ‘09 ; 
treasurer, Dix, °08; secretary, Bixby, 
. ’08; exectitive committee, Spencer, *08, 
Reed, ’og, Frank, ’o8. 


We quote the Free Press for Novem- 
ber 13 in regard to the Alumnae Club: 

The regular November meeting of the 
U. V. M: Alumnae Club was held last 
evening. The club met for the first time 
in the new reception room for the women 
students, an apartment occupying the 
southwest corner of the old drill hall in 
the main college building. The general 
topic under consideration was “What Can 
the Alumnae Do for the College Girls?” 
This discussion, which was led by Mrs. 
Votey, Miss Towle, Miss Southwick and 
Miss Hurlburt, was quite freely partic- 
ipated in by other members of the club. 
Many suggestions of practical value were 
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offered and some plans were made for 
future work. The club made a very gen- 
erous contribution towards the furnish- 
ing of the new room. After the business 
meeting was adjourned light refresh- 
ments were served. The meeting was 
fairly well attended and was, on the 
whole, one of the most profitable and en- 
joyable gatherings in the history of the 
club. 


Owing to the continued illness of Pro- 
fessor Bassett, Albert Van Buren of Yale 
University has been appointed instructor 
in Greek. 


The student body, three hundred 
strong, marched four abreast from the 
campus to the station to give our team 
a rousing send-off to the last and hardest 
game of the season. The station re- 
sounded with cheers and songs. Coach 
Drake was presented with a medicine and 
obstetric case as a token of regard and 
appreciation on the part of the student 
body for his services in making the Green 


and Gold team the best in years. ‘The 
train drew out of the station amid 
deafening Vermont yells. 

EXCHANGES. 


With a bundle of exchanges and a free 
hour the exchange editor has a good time 
of it; to read all the good things, to learn 
the news about other colleges—ain short, 
to browse alog—is very pleasant and 
agreeable to him. He could—but he 
can’t, for want of space—talk for 
columns about the things he reads. So 
he must content himself with mention- 
ing a few of the magazines and the vari- 
ous other periodicals that fall under his 
eye. 


Our only daily is the Minnesota Daily. 


The Harvard Monthly is full of good 
stories and good verse. The latter 1s 
better than the former. Sea-Poems in 
the November number, when read aloud, 


is particularly pleasing to the ear. ‘The 
magazine is neatly printed and _ neatly 
bound. | 
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EDITORIALS. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS OF THE WHOLE 
COLLEGE. 


THE suggestion advanced in the last 
Cynic that one Saturday evening in 
every month be given up to a big frater- 
nal meeting of the whole college bids 
One feels that 
such gatherings would go a long way 


fair to become a fact. 


toward welding the students together in- 
to an effective working body, toward ef- 
fecting a more general spread of cul- 
ture and college sentiment. In short 
one hopes and believes with the en- 


thusiasm numbers 


which comes. of 
and the widening of sympathies which 
comes of an extended individual con- 
with better 


ing, with the opportunity of putting 


tact, cheer- 


singing and 
a proposition to the whole college body 
or appealing to them for remedy of any 
abuse, we shall enter upon a new epoch 
of college life. . 

It is to be hoped that our faculty will 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
which these meetings will offer and take 
die the? at- 


tendance committee wishes to explain a 


an active interest in them. 


new rule so that students may see that 
no attempt is being made to oppress them, 
here is their opportunity. If the com- 
mittee on interior furnishings wishes to 
persuade students not to carve their 
initials upon the upholstery of the mill, 
here again is their chance. And even 
though each individual professor may not 
always desire to make a speech he can 
meet the students here in a social way, 
which is an advantage, to the students, at 


least. 

Therefore it is to be hoped that the 
professors, old, young and indifferent, 
will all attend, and one can assure them 


beforehand of a most cordial welcome. 
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Let us of the student body show our- 
selves broad enough to get behind this 


movement and help it along. 


A PLEA FOR ALUMNI NOTES. 


If we are to have a respectable show- 
ing of Alumni Notes it must be through 
cooperation of the whole body of stu- 
dents and alumni. Is it asking too much 
to suggest that when you hear from your 
graduate friend you make a note of his 
present address, occupation and anything 
else which may interest his other friends 
and drop it into the Cynic box? Such 
acts would be a real help to your college 
paper and thereby to your college. And 
you graduate sons of “Vermont” when 
you write your books or get married or 
promoted or elected, please remember 
that away back at your Alma Mater the 
same old Cynic still exists with the same 
insatiable thirst for news, and some- 
where in this big world are the good 
fellows whom you used to know back 
there, all eager for the encouragement 
and joy which your good news will bring 


them. 


CLUBS. 


It is good to have the Economics, 
Philosophy and Debating Clubs and all 
the rest prosperously started on a new 
year's fellowship and work. ‘These or- 
ganizations bring about a personal con- 
tact between student and _ instructor 
which many a man will be slow to for- 
get. They also promote that sort of 


academic culture which sets college men 


to conversing about something besides 
athletics. | 

One would like to see a literary club 
started. "To be sure the Debating Club 
is in a sense a literary club, but only im 
a limited sense. How much more it 
would be if a few men of congenial tastes 
could get together from time to time to 
discuss the books which they are reading, 
to pass along any rare things which they 
mav have found, to read some old play 
together and appreciate it over their 
pipes, to give vent to pet ideas, or per- 
haps to utterly demolish the verse or prose 
of some adventurous Cynic writer. Sure- 
ly such a club would be worth while. The 
idea is a bit Utopian perhaps. But then, 
Utopia is a good place to think and talk 
about although it may be a little distant. 


KAKE WALK. 


Sometime in the not very dim future 
will come the ‘“‘Kollege Kake Walk.” 
Would it not be a very wise and prudent 
and altogether desirable thing to begin. 
now to prepare for it? This feature 
of our college life is distinctively a 
No other col- 
We have 


a distinguished record to live up to and 


“Vermont” institution. 


lege can boast anything like it. 


cannot begin to prepare too early. 


THE ARIEL BOARD. 


The 1909 Ariel Board deserves high 
commendation for the masterly way in 
which they have taken their work in hand. 
Already the book is well under way. 

We expect this Ariel to eclipse every- 
thine heretofore. 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


The usual evening cloud of smoke from 
rank cigars and cheap cigarettes rolled 
low in the back room of Hogan’s Cafe. 
It was late enough for old man Dorsey 
to wax eloquent over his pet political 
Opinions in the fartherest corner. His 
nodding cronies and the vigor of his as- 
sertive argument testified to at least the 
fifteenth drink. Therefore, it must be 
eleven o'clock. 

The little, round, beer slopped tables 
were filled, for the most part,- with 
men from the works. There was a 
sprinkling of others, here and_ there 
a plaid waistcoat and soiled white 
collar, but they were the men who 
did not work ‘at jobs. Lame Jerry 
hopped nimbly behind the bar in the 
outer room, as usual, and the evening 
promised to end as evenings usually 
ended. Most of the men would go home 
after their evening beer, but some few 
- would accompany the plaid waistcoats 
and the soiled white collars to curtained 
rooms where the little ivory ball rolled 
merrily and chips rapidly changed hands 
over the smooth green cloth. 

At a table near the door, almost ready 
to finish his last beer and leave for his 
boarding house room, was a_ healthy 
young fellow of twenty-five or less. The 
cracked hands and black shirt proclaimed 
him a regular member of the force at 
the works and the pink under his brown 
skin gave the lie to dissipation. As he 
started to rise the door from the bar burst 
open and, with a volley of oaths and the 
laughter of admiring satellites, Spike 
Kelly, ex-pugilist and bum, rolled in. It 
was too early to go home when Spike 
Kelly was on a spree, and anyway, Boyle 
had personal reason for remaining to see 
what he would do. 

“T aint no cheap sport’ thundered the 
thick necked Kelley as he swaggered up 
to Boyle’s table, “I’m buying to-night, 
an’ youse guys is goin’ to drink with 
me.’? 


The hushed room waited for the reply. 
It was a moment of tension, for all the 
little town knew that frivolous, golden 
haired Mame Jackson had caused bad 
blood between Kelly and Boyle. Pretty, 
according to the law of her blond and 
blue eyed type and weak by the same 
token, she was, nevertheless, the belle in 
Hemalitties sphere, 

“All right, Spike, I guess I can stand 
another.” | 

The tension eased and more than one 
thought that Jack Boyle did not have his 
reputed nerve or he would long ago have 
“done” Spike Kelly, his acknowledged 
rival. There were only two of them— 
for surely one could not count the hero 
of last week’s stock company, who had 
been making advances to Mame—and 
why did they not settle it according to 
the ethics of the works. 

The situation had failed to develop and 
the room relapsed into its former pro- 
fane, alcoholic activity. Jack and Spike 
raised their glasses and drank, and, in 
the natural order of things, Jack ordered 
ari. « AS) ther order.,wase called out 
to Lame Jerry, Spike shouted, 

“Tl buys dese drinks. I don’t drink wit 
no feller wat’s made a fool of by a yellow 
haired brat of a girl.” 

“Dis ain’t no place to talk about a de- 
cent girl, atid. you knows (it; Spike.” 
Boyle’s stiffening muscles and his eye told 
the ring instinct of Kelly that the long 
hoped for fight would come at last. 

Bbwnot said’ dat rary was  decentr 
She's if 

Jack’s body swung over the table be- 
hind a well directed- blow at Kelly’s 
mouth. His chair spun back, the glass 
laden table crashed on to the others, 
and Spike went backward to the floor. 
He was up in an instant, a little stream 
of red running from his mouth where 
the teeth had been forced into the lip. 

“Youse’ll settle dat right now, y’mut.” 

“Tl take a chanst wit anybody wat 
said wat you did,’ answered Jack. 

The room had risen with one impulse 
and many a cautious hand had grasped 
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a chair or beer mug to be prepared for 
a general “rough-house.”’ 

sut the friends of the fighters were too 
evenly divided for this and a general 
opinion was felt, rather than expressed, 
that fair play would prevail. Hogan 
himself, who acted as his own ‘“‘bouncer,”’ 
appeared from his rooms upstairs and re- 
minded the company that all disputes 
must be settled outside. 

The friends of Kelly, the gamblers and 
hangers-on, trooped out -the side door 
with loud boasts. The friends of Boyle, 
murmuring, but slow to anger lke all 
those who work with their hands, fol- 
lowed. A level place in the now deserted 
roadway, a couple of partisans to hold 
the discarded coats, and the principals 
faced each other in the bright light that 
streamed from the cafe windows. 

Kelly was of middle height, of ab- 
normal shoulders, and only out of the 
ring because of his continued and reck- 
less dissipation. Boyle had_ healthful 
youth, six feet of. hard muscle, and the 
determination of one who could not 
lose. Spike danced lightly on his toes, 
at ease in his boxing position. Jack 
stood on the defensive. Kelly led. There 
was a rapid exchange of blows and the 
eager crowd could see a dark smear 
trickle down one side of Jack’s face. An- 
other clinch and all his face was covered 
with the same smear that looked black 
in the electric light from Hogan’s. There 
was no sound but the sickening slap of 
the blows as they went home and the 
wheezing breath of the fighters. Kelly’s 
nimbleness grew forced and Boyle’s de- 
termined defense was wavering and 
slow. The whispered odds were on 
Spike. The battle seemed to be his. He 
rushed to finish it, but with a guard too 
low. Jack knew that this must be the 
end. He saw his opportunity and with 
all his waning strength sent his right 
straight out, a little to the left on Spike’s 
jaw. The almost victor crumpled and 
sank, in a limp heap, to the road. Some- 
one in the crowd began to count, “‘one— 
two—three.” Tien .was reached and 


still there was no look of life in the 
ghastly face on the ground. <A low mur- 
mur of victory went up from Jack’s ad- 
herents. He was hustled into his coat 
and, surrounded by a few of his more in- 
timate friends, led in triumph to his 
room. 

The next morning in the shop was 
long and hard for Boyle. He had arisen 
only in time to get there before the seven 
o'clock whistle. He was sore and stiff 
and his bruised face was not pleasant to 
look at. Even the good natured remarks 
and congratulations of fellow workmen 
were not acceptable to his mood. All 
morning the fluffy golden hair and the 
blue eyes were before him. Jack knew 
that Mame must already have heard of 
the fight and he pictured her welcoming 
smile when he should stop for a word 
at noon. Surely now she would no 
longer coquette with him. For had she 
not admired Montgomery, the hero of 
last week’s stock company, who had 
beaten the villain to a jelly in four of 
the six acts. In Jack’s fancy Mame was 
already presiding over the new cottage 
that was building near his boarding 
place. Her dimpling smile greeted him 
at noon and night and sent him off in 
the morning with a light step. 

The hoarse voiced whistle blew for 
noon at last and Jack hurried out through 
the big gate. Mame was not in the 
doorway as he came up the street. That 
seemed strange. He hastened around to 
the back of the house where her mother 
bent over the eternal tubs. Mrs. Jackson 
looked up, wiped her hands, and awaited 
his coming with a new air of importance. 
Ever bashful in the presence of this 
domineering lady Boyle came up humbly. 

‘Mame around today?’ he asked, with 
a vague sense of anxiety. Mrs. Jackson 
transfixed him with her cold eye. 

“Ain’t you heard?” 

“Heard wat?” enquired Jack, and even 
as he asked he knew that it was an evil 
day and that, somehow, it had grown 
dark and cold. 

“Mame run off last night wit. dat fel- 
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ler Montgomery, wat was here wit las’ 
week’s stock company. She left a note 
sayin’ how she was goin’ to be a actress.” 

Jack’s steady eyes looked out blankly 
from his bruised face for a moment. Then 
he turned slowly and went down the 
street toward Hogan’s Cafe. 

WV ev RR 


DREAM LADY. 


And now to thee, sweet fragrance of a 
phantasy, 

I lift my lyre and sing. 

Aid me, O Muse, and thou, calm-eyed 
Athene use 

Thy lore to help me bring 

Nearer to me, and closer than the shades 
that flee, 

This shape divine and fair. 

Deep wandered I, where phantoms light- 
ly live and die; 

Quick hope and quick despair 

Pass swiftly here, and all is either joy 
or fear, 

In this abyss of mind. 

I learned thy form, thy form of pearl 
and rose life-warm, 

And tresses night-designed. 

My lady sweet, to sing thy praise is good 
I weet; 

Though I would give thee more. 

And yet I dare, but phantom praise for 
one so fair 

That devils flee before. 

Thou of my dream, in sooth I pray thee 
worthy deem 

Me of thy kindly care. ; 

Come thou to me, sweet Pence of a 
phantasy, 

Dream lady, frail and fair. 

W. Mz. R. 


OF GAMBOLING. 


I have a little stomach ache, 
It gives me quite a pain; 

I take a little liver pill, 

It goes to come again. 


Night. | Night—dark and still — on 
the long tree-arched street which 


stretches from the Statue to the station. 
Night. 

With eyes gazing despondently into 
each others faces, arms inter-linked, feet 
lingeringly climbing, crawled, like two 
half-drowned rats, two  song-aspiring 


youths. ‘They were not externally wet, 
but internally drenched; which you will 
understand. | 


The first rat, somewhat the wetter— 
if such a thing might be—stopped and 
withdrew his arm and stood unsteadily 
alone. “Silly ass,” he said. 

Rat number two, mutual support 
gone, leered as he tottered about grasping 
nothing. “Don’t you make fun of me,” 
he responded with bravado and prompt- 
ly sat down involuntarily. 

Now the first rat, whom we will call 
Billie William because that is not his 
name (if I told you his name you would 
be surprised) leaned against a tree since 
he had to lean against something—and 
anyhow, leaning was better than sitting, 
as the latter was so undignified—and 
laughed. 

“It’s mean to make fun of me, 
pered the second wet rat. 

Billie’s reply was a smile. 

“Know it?” 

Billie’s reply was a stare. 

“Know it?” 

Billie’s reply was a stare at the space 
between his sitting friend’s eyebrows. 

“Know it?” 

After reflecting Billie asked, 
what?” 

eieaorcet, ’ 

Then Billie did a magnanimous thing; 
he leaned as far from the tree as it was 


99 


whim- 


“Know 


advisable to and said: “Oh, Chippy, 
I forgive. Shake.” 
‘Sure.’ 


But when their right hands hopelessly 
clawed the air in an endeavor to shake, 
both at the same time leaned forward and 
whispered in solemn conviction: “You're 
drunk, old Shap, you’re drunk.” 

And both answered indignantly, “You 
lie, old Shap, you lie.” 
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Billie extended his index finger toward 
Chippy’s face but was too much to hold 
it up. 

“You know you drank,” Chippy said. 

“Did not.” 

“T saw you.” 

SAU wllce 

aledid 2 

ae Ou lex’ 

“Six highballs. Saw you.” 

“Well, it was only three.”’ 

“You drank three when -you thought I 
didn’t see. Makes six.” 

Oh Wor Johiy. 

“Oh all day—I saw you.” 

‘Anyhow those three were cocktails.” 

“Anyhow: you had six drinks.” 

“Anyhow you're drunk.” 

“Trams; Yiou’re-:drunk and ia liar too.”’ 

“Pll thrash you.” 

“You can’t leave the tree.” 

“Oh it’s mean to pick on me.” 

“Aint it though?” 

Thus they had it. Billie hung on to 
his stomach suddenly and howled. 

“Cocktails and highballs mixing?” 
Chippy suggested fiendishly. 

“Tl murder you,’ and made as though 
he would. 

Chippy replied instantly, ‘“D-don’t fall 


down. Yuh c-couldn’t get up. I’m in 
no condition to help you.” 
It was then that Bullie, maddened, 


slipped to the ground, sunken hope- 
lessly together. The jar that he re- 
ceived knocked all remembrance of the 
related conversation from him; and he 
suggested apropos of nothing, ‘Les 
sing. 
So Chippy lifted up his voice and sang: 
I have a little liver ache 
It—-— 
Billie’s under-jaw fell loose. 
gives me quite a pain; 
I take a little stom— 
But Billie broke in, ““T-take a pill, yule 
Neenmit: 
Chippy swept him with his eyes and 
Bilhe shrank. 
“Song swrong, yuh know,” he dared. 


But Chippy was still staring at him 
unwinkingly—he was sorely offended— 
and when a. person can stare for a time 
without the moving of an eye-ld it is 
peculiarly unpleasant to the stared-at-one. 
Billie felt this. He felt it so much that 
a tear crept out of his eye and without 
so much as ask-your-leave ran _ right 
down his cheek and into the corner of 
his mouth. 

Chippy saw this. He shrugged and, 
leaning over, linked his arm through 
Billie's and said “les go on,” just as if 
nothing had happened. For such are the 
blessings of that state; you can be superb- 
ly ignoring. 

So, by a mutual leaning, they got upon 
their feet, and ascended the street till 
they came to The Statue. Side by side 
they halted and looked up at Lafayette. 

“Chippy,” there was a little wail in 
Billie’s voice. “Chippy.” 

i VceSiny 

“Sour las night.” 

Chippy nodded. 

“So les sit down.” 

Together they sank upon the granite 
ledge of The Statue, resting their arms 
upon their knees, and their faces propped 
between their hands. Billie William 
started and saw nothing; he swallowed, 
and swallowed nothing. 

He turned and looked at Chippy and 
remarked, ‘““D-dreamed las night.” 

“S’ thought so.”’ 

Billie turned an injured face. 

“S-sound.” 

“S-sound ?” 

“Music a your nose—jus like a hurdy 
eurdy.”’ 

Bilhe sniffed. 

There was a long, long pause. 

It became very uncomfortable. 

“My, but you have a mean disposition. 
I wouldn’t have such a disposition for 
anything, came Billie’s voice, clear and 
cool and cutting. 

Chippy’s ts was, “Hold your Facets 

But instead Billie held his peace. You 
must know that Chippy was of a bigger 
build than Billie. That explains. 
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The silence though was painful and 
Chippy added, “les gabble “bout th’ 
lawn, and, another idea occurring to 
him, screamed out ‘Undressed.’ 

“Gabble?” echoed Billie William. 

“Oh you know,” Chippy explained in 
# breath. He got upon his feet and 
cavorted about on the lawn, easily and 
gracefully as a bull going through the 
steps of a minuet. 

Then: “Oh, zi you stop that fernal 
jumping—lI’m s’ dizzy,’ came Chippy’s 
voice from the shrubbery despite, wail- 
ing piteously. 

And Billie consolingly remarked, “You 
ought a known better,’ and then shrieked. 

Chippy crawled out from the shrub- 
bery and fell limply at Billie’s feet. He 
was feeling very unwell. 


“D-doubtless meant gambol?” Billie 


asked: He had sat still and his under- 
standing of things was better than 
Chippy’s. 


“Blamefool, Swhat said,” 

Billie’s reply was a howl. 

“Shut !”’ | 

Billie opened his mouth wider and 
howled louder. 

And while he was howling Chippy, on 
his back on the ground, had noticed the 
fountain; and an idea came to him. He 
sat up. 

Would Billie go in the fountain? 

Would he what? 

It was very nice and cool in the foun- 
tain. Would he go? 

Would he? Course he would. 

Good. 

_ So they crept up over the boulder and 
tumbled in and had a lovely time. 

Chippy screamed suddenly, foundered 
toward Billie and clutched him about the 
neck. ‘‘S-look— there—oh my Gawd!’ 

Billie looked, and something turned 
cold within him, and froze. 

For there, sauntering leisurely along, 
lightly flicking up the stones of the walk 
with his cane, came the bronzed benignant 
Lafayette, his dark eyes fixed upon the 
malefactors wallowing in the cool water. 


_And the malefactors, tightly clutching 

each other, sank; the water closed over 
them—rippled—then smoothed. 

But the gentleman bent over and, 
reaching down, grasped Billie William 
by the shoulder and shook him. 

“Oh, won't you please wake up and 
let me get to sleep first. I can’t stand 
your infernal snoring.”’ 

“W-what?’” Billie gasped. 
been snoring?” 

Sav@riot course inot,! 

yon: 

Silence. 

“And I dreamed we were = drunk,” 
Billie said. “I never drank a drop in— 
all-my-life! What—what made me dream 
that 

“Won't you please, be still? Won’t you 
please behave the last night you sleep 
with me? Won’t you please? 

“Yes,” whispered Billie—“I will.” 

But as Chippy slid easily down the 
road-side leading to sleep there was 
wafted to him on a following breeze a 


* Hawewd 


Chippy snapped. 


wailing voice, whispering softly: “What 
made me dream?’ * oe a ake we ok 
Dx ono! 
LOCALS. 


Cheer up—Gym has begun. 


Dr. H. H. Cloudman has been elected 
assistant professor of pathology in the 
Medical Department. 


On Wednesday evening, November 
20, the students of the Medical Depart- 
ment were tendered a reception by the 
University. Ya Wand bY. My C. Ad An 
attractive program of music and readings 
was carried out. Barton’s full orchestra 
of twelve pieces furnished the music and 
Miss Leah Appleton DeMerritt gave se- 
lected readings. Dean Tinkham made 
a few remarks, as did also Wells, Medic 
‘o8. The receiving committee consisted 
of President and Mrs. Buckham, Dr. and 
Mirs. McSweaney, Professor and Mrs. 
Stetson, H. C. Brownell and Miss Grace 
Hayes. 
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The Billings Library has received from 
Miss Emily Canfield a gift of 91 bound 
volumes, 169 pamphlets and 44 maps. 
The maps and many of the pamphlets 
relate to the early history of transcon- 
tinental railroads in Canada and _ the 
United States, and projects for a water- 
way from the St. Lawrence through 
Lake Champlain to the sea-board, in 
which Mr. Thomas Canfield was active- 
ly interested. Others of the pamphlets 
relate torwattairse or ethe, “Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese and Schools of Ver- 
mont. ‘The books are miscellaneous in 
character. 


A bird’s eye view of all the college 
buildings, painted by H. D. Nichols, ’10, 
has been placed in the Billings Library. 
Large lithographic reproductions are to 
be made from this sketch and put on 
sale. 


The young ladies of the sophomore 
and freshmen classes gave their class- 
mates a reception in the gymnasium 
November 25. Professor and Mrs. 
Freedman and Professor and Mrs. Ogle 
chaperoned. Barton’s orchestra fur- 
nished music for dancing. The decora- 
tions consisted of palms and college ban- 
ners tastefully arranged. 


The University Agricultural Club has 
invited the agricultural societies of New 
England Colleges to participate in the 
formation of a federation of agricultural 
clubs. This movement has for quite a 
time been on foot, and organization is to 
take place in connection with the dedi- 
cation of Morrill Hall. The University 
of Maine has already signified that it 
will send two delegates, and it is expect- 
ed that all New England Colleges will 
be represented. 


To promote interest in bowling, series 
of games are being arranged between 
the Ethan Allen Club, the Queen City 
Bowling Club and a team from the Uni- 
versity. Collins, Chase, Peter, Beard, 
Irish and Watkins have represented Ver- 
mont. | 


The Converse Hall Club has been re- 
organized with the following officers: 
President, E. S. Abbott; Secretary and 
Treasurer, P. C. Judd; and Sergeant 
at-arms, C. W. Dolby. The advisa- 
bility of forming an orchestra was dis- 
cussed, the object being to give a dance 
and with the proceeds buy sweaters for 
last year’s track team. 


A German Conversational Club has 
been formed, with the following officers: 
President, Milo A. Gibson, A. B.; vice- 
president, Lucy R. Bean; secretary and 
treasurer, Roger E,. Chase, ’0g; executive 
committee, Raymond L. Soule, Professor 
Stetson, Professor Cunningham, Miss 
Katherine Worcester, Miss Marion Dane, 
Miss Maud Chaffee,. Miss Lucy Bean; 
committee on music, Safford, ’08, Miss 
Ethel Southwick, Miss Lois Redmond. 
The club consists of about thirty mem- 
bers. The first regular meeting of the 
club was held Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 2. . Die dritte Hexenscene von Mac- 
beth was read by the Misses Dane, Bean, 
Chaffee and Dana; Professor Stetson 
read an interesting paper on Die deuts- 
chen Volkslieder and several poems; 
German songs were sung; and after re- 
freshments served in true German style, 
the evening closed with general conver- 
sation. The first meeting was a success 
and indicative of a prosperous career for 
Der deutshe Verein. 


The Philosophical Club has been re- 
organized with the following officers: 
President, A. Eddy, ’08; vice-president, 
Levi P. Smith; secretary and treasurer, 
S. G. Johndroe; executive committee, 
Fairchild, Palmer and Clowse. 


An appropriation of ten dollars has 
been granted the Y. W. C. A. for the 
purchase of books. 


The first meeting of the Economic 
Club was held December 5 with Pro- 
fessor Mixter. Professor Mixter gave: 
an interesting and entertaining portrayal 
of German student life and German edu- 
cational methods. The club is now af- 
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filiated with the “Intercollegiate Civic 
League,’ an organization consisting of 
the leading colleges of the country. 

The only football hop of the year was 
held in the gymnasium December 6. Bar- 
ton’s orchestra of seven pieces furnished 
music and Masters, ’o8, served refresh- 
ments. ‘The committee in charge con- 
Sistea Of Hard, ’o8, L. P. Smith, ’o8, 
French, ’o8 and Orton, ’og. 


“WORST PRESIDENT CONTEST.”’ 


femecent, issie Of Life says that 
the prize of $50 for the cleverest answer 
to the question, Who Would Make the 
Worst President, and Why, has been 
awarded to Mr. T. R. Powell of Bur- 
lington, Vt. His contribution was No. 
T, and is as follows: 
Of the pasture-full of pilots 

Strong to steer our Stately 

rait, 

It will hardly be disputed 

That the worst is Big Bill Taft. 
For he never went to Harvard 

And he seldom shoots a bear, 
And for writing ‘Dear Maria’ 

He doesn’t seem to care. 
He’s rather poor at tennis 

And at writing nature-books, 
And at dubbing railroad magnates 

Liars, scoundrels, knaves and crooks. 


Though he might have kept the wool- 


sack, 
Wielding billion-dollar fines, 
He insists on serving simply 
In less pyrotechnic lines. 
He has read the Constitution 
And forgets ’tis obsolete, 
And within the dictionary 
Hie has found the word “discreet.” 


He isn’t long and lanky, 
And he isn’t cold and chill; 
And as for drinking buttermilk, 
He'd rather take a pill. 
He has never bossed a Congress 
And his talk is not profane; 
Nor is he fond of poker 
To exercise his brain. 


Hence, quite bereft of every charm 
Required to fill the bill, 

The White House down at Washington 
Is one place Bill can’t fill. 

And so of all the candidates 
With which our land is curst, 

*Tis plain to every seasoned soul 
That Big Bill Taft's the worst. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


Med. ’84. Dr. Samuel Patenaude was 
a visitor at the Medical Department re- 
cently. 


96. Geo. P. Anderson was elected 
alderman in the Boston city election last 
Tuesday. 


‘or. Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, 2nd 
U. S. cavalry, is now serving with his 
regiment in the campaign against the 
Ute Indians on the Cheyenne River 
reservation in South Dakota. The 2nd 
cavalry is now stationed at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, whence the entire regi- 
ment was ordered to the scene of trouble 
and left for Dakota on 12 hours’ notice. 


‘04. Harold I. Huey was. about col- 
lege recently. | 


06. Thomas M. Hickey is principal 
of St. Mary’s high school, St. Mary’s, 
Pennsylvania. 


Miss Margaret Healey, ’00 is teach- 
ing on an Indian reservation in Fortsom, 
South Dakota. 


Els Goveyinoriisi assistant to. City 
Engineer H. M. McIntosh of Burlington. 


P. deN. Burroughs, ’06, visited friends 
about college last week. He has a posi- 
tion connected with the work on one of 
the East River tunnels. 


F,. L. Waterman, ’07, has a position as 
instructor in the Engineering | depart- 
ment of State College, Pennsylvania. 


Med. ’06. Dr. W. M. Johnstone, 
who has just completed a term of sery- 
ice as interne in the St. Joseph’s hos- 
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pital at Yonkers, N.Y. was a visitor 
at the medical college recently. 

Ex-06. J. B. Edwards, now located 
at Benson Mines, N. Y., has lately been 
a visitor about college. 


A New Book sy Pror. DEWEY, ’79. 


Davis Rich Dewey, professor of eco- 
nomics and statistics in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is the au- 
thor of the 24th volume of the historical 
series entitled “The American Nation,” 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart (Har- 
pers). The volume is entitled National 
Problems and deals with the events of 
the period from 1885 to 1897. Prof. 
Dewey deals in a masterly way with the 
industrial and financial problems of this 
era, especially with the events leading 
up to the crisis of 1893. No work could 
be more timely in these days when the 
conditions underlying panics of the past 
are studied eagerly by men of affairs and 
students of finance. Dr. Dewey portrays 
as well the other domestic problems of 
the period and the foreign policies of the 
Harrison and Cleveland administrations. 
Discriminating reviewers are compliment- 
ing him highly for his scholarly research 
and critical judgment in that most dif- 
ficult domain, the field of recent his- 
tory. . 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE POSITIONS AND 
ADDRESSES-OF A FEW OF THE CLASS 
OF 1907. 


George H. Bailey is employed with 
the New York Telephone Co. of New 
York City; Ara EK. Ball is teaching at 
Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, 
Vt.; Miss Ellen W. Catlin is teaching in 
thems Keesevilles Nee Yo totus schoe| 
Charles H. Covey is with McIntosh & 
Crandall, civil engineers of Burlington; 
Albert J. Fremau is with the Westing- 
house Electric Co., Turtle Creek, Pa.; 
J. Harry Hewitt is taking post-graduate 
work at Cornell, Ithaca; Samuel H. Hol- 
den is in the employ of the Vermont 
Marble Co., at Proctor; J. Clarence 
Pomeroy is at the Amherst Hatch Ex- 


periment Station, Amherst, Mass; 
George F. Reed is in the electrical en- 
gineering rooms of the Grand Cen- 
tral Station of the New York Central 
R. R.; Henry F. Rustedt is principal of 
the Johnson high school; Harold H. 
Shanley is with the firm of Hobart J. 
Shanley & Co., of Burlington; Miss Ger- 
trude E. ‘‘hompson is assistant in La- 
moille Central Academy, Hyde Park, 
Vt.; Frank M. Holcomb is studying in 
the medical department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore; George 5S. 
Wheatley is with the General Electric 
Gon fate Schenectady 7 Naw" 


ATHLETICS. 
IQIO Vs. IQII. 


On Saturday, November 23, at Cen- 
tennial field the sophomore class rounded 
out a most successful fall campaign with 
a defeat of the freshman football team 
by a score of 11 to 0. Thete tseeom 
question in these strenuous days whether 
there is every any glory in defeat but any 
man who witnessed the plucky struggle of 
the freshman team must have realized that 
all the honors did not go to the victors. 
The sophomores played strong, aggres- 
sive, winning football. “Hank” White 
trotted around the ends in his usual easy 
manner and got away with one 60-yard 


sprint for a touchdown; Hosmer and 


Higgins plunged again and again 
through large holes opened by Cassidy 
and Captain Welch; while Burrington 
handled the team with his usual judg- 
ment and ginger. The freshmen fought 
and fought well. Aside from the first 
five minutes of play, when by good luck 


they worked the ball up to the sophomore 


five-yard line, the ’11 team was almost 
entirely on the defensive. Fighting 
against a heavier and better team, the 
freshmen in this defense displayed splen- 
did grit and determination. Little Cap- 
tain Pierce played to the limit as usual 
while Paquet and Howard in the back 
field with Mooers and Walden in the line 
were especially noticeable for their spirit- 
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ed and fighting game. Enlivened by the 
yells of the junior-freshman aggrega- 
tion and the hoarse tooting of the 
sophomore-senior chorus the game was 
pleasing and satisfactory. Events hap- 
pened somewhat in this wise: 

First Half. Captain Pierce wins the 
toss and chooses the north goal. The 
sophomores receive the ball on their 20- 
yard line, Cassidy advancing the leather 
8 yards before he is downed. White 
twice bucks the line, but fails to make 
first down by several inches. After two 
fruitless end runs, the freshmen punt and 
recover the ball on 1910’s 15-yard line. 
A. series of end runs and line plunges ad- 
vances the leather to the 3-yard line. 
Here the sophs take a brace, hold, take 
the ball and punt it out of danger. Paquet 
receives the ball on the 4o-yard line, is 
sent once round end, once through tackle 
but fails to gain. Howard punts and 
the treshies recover the’ ball on the 
sophomore 30-yard line. On an at- 
tempted forward pass, Ig1o secures the 
ball; a series of line bucks, and White 
skirts right end 15 yards on a trick play, 
and left end is good for 15 more. Hig- 
gins and Hosmer smash into the line 5 
yards at a clip, and then Ig10 is penal- 
ized for offside. White punts to the 
freshies’ 3-yard line. Howard imme- 
diately punts to the 25-yard line. The 
sophomores now are penalized 15 yards 
for holding, and on second down 25 to 
go. White tries fake punt; this nets but 
five yards. 1911 takes the ball, cannot 
gain, and Howard punts to middle of 
field. White then races 60 yards round 
left end for a touchdown. Hosmer 
misses the goal. 

Cassidy receives the ball on the 45- 
yard line; Higgins tries right end, Bur- 
rington left, and with third down, six 
inches to go. Hosmer follows Welch 
for 9 yards. A forward pass proves un- 
successful and White punts to Pierce. 
Paquet gains 5 yards with some marvel- 
ous dodging. A fumble, and the whistle 
blows with the ball in the freshies’ posses- 


the ball on their 35-yard line. 


sion on the 20-yard line. 
favor IQI10. 

Second Half. ‘he freshmen receive 
Howard 
plunges at right tackle, meets Cassidy, 


Score, 5 to 0, 


stops. Paquet tries Welch to no avail, 
and Howard punts. Gebhardt gets the 
ball. Cassidy tears round right end and 


White sprints 20 yards round left. Hos- 
mer goes 5 yards through right tackle, 
Higgins 1o through left. Cassidy and 
Hosmer advance the ball to the 7-yard 
line; the freshies take a brace, secure 
the leather on downs, but cannot gain. 
The sophs receive Howard’s punt on the 
freshies 30-yard line. Higgins skirts 
right end for 5 yards, and White with 
clever dodging goes 15 yards round left. 
The right wing is rounded 5 yards by 
Burrington, and after two line smashes 
by Hosmer and Higgins, Hosmer goes 
through Dolby for the second touch- 
down. Hosmer kicks goal. , 

The freshmen kick to Cassidy who 
advances the ball to the 30-yard line. 
First down is now made in rapid suc- 
cession on line plunges and end runs by 
White, Higgins and Hosmer. Burring- 
ton twice races round right end for 10 
yards and Welch plants the leather on 
the freshies 5-yard line. On third down, 
line to gain, Higgins fails to make it 
by two feet. Howard at once punts to 
White on the 25-yard line. ‘The sophs 
are penalized for holding and are forced 
to punt. Several tries are made by the 
freshmen, but no gain results. White 
catches the punt and sophs lose ball on 
an attempted forward pass. IQII is 1m- 
mediately forced to punt, Dolby breaking 
through and blocking, and time is up. 
Score, Sophomores 11, Freshmen o. 

The summary: 


Sophomores. Freshmen. 
Grebe rity | ie | Girth vpaitye cb 0 |. 1. e, Mooers 
Wrelcheattapt,), nr aty....r lester Delano 
Graves,t) ove... al. gi, Lyman, Beebe 
MortenwnGearettt a+ -te de eld ies ek 
Dolbyzake or tiet pe <0: jvsie ss ot. g., Brennan 
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CCASSICLY lament. ter MT An oa r. t., Walden 
mtevens, le. fu. ares pusher) Logan 
Bitcrinotois, ¢.. been. pound: bebierce 
Whiter halbe ioe eeee iuhorb., ‘Paquet 
Hosmer tab vase ee Peeks Daw ELOWwand 


Higgins, 1. h. b. 
r. h. b., Lockwood, Best 
Score, Sophomores 11, Freshmen 0; 
touchdowns, White, Hosmer; goal, Hos- 
mer; referee, Herr; umpire, Dr. Cloud- 
man; field judge, Thomas; timekeeper 
and headlinesman, Frank, ’08; linesmen, 
Hughes, ’o9, and Kieslich, ’10; time, 20- 
minute halves. 


——— 


Now that there is a lull in athletics 
it seems a good time to publish the record 
of last spring’s baseball team, which 
were computed in time for the last Cynic 
of the baseball season. 


BATTING AVERAGES. 


Peta ee ely %o 
Gardner faerie eo 16 .400 
Burrington asi. 1268 25 368 
Walliams: pyidipe: sae e 23 ‘10 
Collins te ei) gaan tera AT 20 .282 
Whitney) ire 2a) eal it .250 
Pate ee (iy aad cia 50 II 226 
Watkins ..... aS 1 .203 
GiOMi et Os.) ithe ais od 9 147 
Jpbinckes Wikarane ria sssry tee es 3 .097 


Team average, .254. 


Runs made—By Gardner 16, Williams 
13, Whitney 19, Grow 7, Collins 14, 
Burrington 10, Watkins 7, Pattridge 12, 
lulisuaany cy 

Games played 17—Won 10, lost 7. 

Scores—Vermont I15, Opponents 56. 


Left on bases—Vermont 119, Op- 
ponents 85. 
Stolen bases—Vermont 55, Op- 


ponents 33. 
Struck out—By Collins 78, by Whit- 
ney 26, by Hunt 39; by Opponents 102. 
Bases on balls—Off Collins 16, off 
Whitney 9, off Hunt 9; off Opponents 74. 
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EXCHANGES. 


For novelty and attractiveness in 
make-up the Lehigh Burr is, by far, one 
of our most interesting and amusing ex- 


changes. From cover to cover there is 
not a dull thing. Its editorials are 
pointed, showing the writer to be 


possessed of the courage of his convic- 
tions; its pen and ink sketches are very 
apt and well done; and its verse is, per- 
haps, the most amusing and clever fea- 


ture, Here is a sample: 
DISILLUSION, 
Oh, bright are the eyes of the Summer 


Girl; 
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And sweet are her winsome ways; 
We note on a blush or a wind-blown curl, 
And fuss through the Summer days. 


And dear is the lure of a dreamy waltz, 
Or the touch of a dimpled arm; 

Small wonder all sense and reason halts 
And we bask in her favor warm. 


But it’s drear as the break of a sunless 
dawn, 
And dull as the dregs of wine 
When from our eyes the tears were 
- drawn, 
And we find we are one of nine. 


The advent of the Burr is always 
eagerly awaited by the exchange writer. 


Rutgers College sends us The Targum. 
The Targum always contains two or 
three columns headed Rutgersensia, 
columns containing college news and 
chat, or rather, gossip, written most 
amusingly. Even though you are 
unacquainted with the people and things 
mentioned, yet your sense of humor 1s 
bound to be tickled by the style of writ- 


ing. 


The Wesleyan Argus deals almost en- 
tirely with athletic affairs. All games 
are carefully discussed and commented 
on interestingly. 


The Syracuse University Weekly, un- 
like most of our other college exchanges, 
contains no stories. It is devoted to live 
college topics, and always has well writ- 
ten editorials. It has, too, a novelty in 
college periodicals—a column devoted ‘to 
the theatrical productions in the city. 


The Concordiensis is printed on bet- 
ter paper than most of our exchanges. It 
is lacking in the literary department. 
With only one story, just one, the Con- 
cordiensis would be much more interest- 
ing than it is now. 


It is curious to notice the lack of ex- 
change columns. Out of over thirty ex- 
changes that this writer read in past 
week, there were only two exchanges 


columns. Why this is, is hard to under- 
stand. Surely not from lack of material. 
The trouble is there is too much material. 
The process of sifting has to be carefully 
done,- only the best must be dealt with. 
It would add a good deal to the interest 
of any college paper, to print—at least 
once in a while—a column devoted to 
exchanges. 


What's that terrible racket in Dingle- 
heimer’s sausage factory? 

Oh, he’s trying his new machinery on 
the dog. 

What! 
again? 


That dog-gone machinery 


Beware of the dear little, Dutch little 
lass, 
‘Tis a song that’s often been sung; 
Take it from us and let the tip pass— 
She’s a flirt and the stude will be stung. 


“Yes, Doctor, one of Willie’s eyes 
seems ever so much stronger than the 
other. How do you account for it 2” 


‘‘KKnothole in the baseball fence, most 
likely.” —Ex. 


Lady (to little boy playing ball on 
Sunday )—‘“What would your father say 
if he saw you playing baseball on Sun- 
day?” 

Boy—*“Dunno, go ask him, he’s over 
there playing first.” —Ex. 


Preacher—“Don’t you ever go to a 
place of worship?” 

Young Man—‘I go to see her every 
night. I’m on my way there now.” 


If an S and an I and Oanda U 
With an X on the end spell su, 
And an E, and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S and I and G 
And HED spell cide, 
There is nothing much left for a speller 
to do, 
But go and commit sioux-eye-sighed.— 
The Arms Student. 
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‘““‘BALDY’S’’ SACRIFICE HIT. 


Baseball practice for the afternoon had 
just ended and the members of the team 
were gathering up their scattered coats 
and sweaters and starting for home. 

A tall, slender man, with the powerful 
shoulders and keen glance of the profes- 
sional athlete, stood by the gate as the 
men passed through. 

“Waite a minute, Baldwin,’ he said 
suddenly. 

One of the students turned at the words 
and stood with the expression of a pris- 
oner awaiting his death sentence. 

“T know what you want, Mr. Cole,’ he 
said, “and you might just as well fire me 
now, so as to have time to work in a bet- 
ter man in my place. It is simply impos- 
sible for me to give the necessary time 
for practice. My studies take all the 
time I have so I might as well quit trying 
for the team.” 

“See here, Baldwin,’ said the older 
man, in a puzzled tone, “I can’t under- 
stand it. You've never had any trouble 
with your studies before. You aren't 
trying to work your way through college, 
either. And you know as well as I do 
that you’re the best pitcher U. of D. has 
ever had.” 

“T guess that’s a trifle exaggerated. 
But you're right about the studies. I 
never have bothered about them and 
that’s why I’ve got to look out in my 
senior year.”’ 

“Good Lord; Baldwin, you needn’t try 
to make me think you're in danger of 
flunking. I know your record as well as 
you do. Maybe you won’t make Phi 
Beta Kappa, but you'll stand in the upper 
third of the class without any doubt. A 
fellow who hasn’t enough college spirit to 
come out for practice when he knows he 
is the only fellow who can play in his 
position! A fellow who cares more 
about Phi Beta Kappa than he does about 
his Alma Mater! Well, you know what I 
think of that fellow—he ought to be fired 
from the university and exiled for life.”’ 

Baldwin listened in grave silence, but, 
though his face grew pale, his jaw only 


set the more squarely; to the coach’s as- 
tonishment, .he answered calmly. “I 
agree with you perfectly, Mr. Cole; but 
just the same, I have made up my mind 
to withdraw from the team. Farrel can 
take my place. He’s got a good eye and 
a little steady practice will make such a 
pitcher of him that you'll be glad I got 
out before the season opened. Well, 
here’s mr corner; good-bye, Mr. Cole, I 
hope this won’t make any difference with 
our personal friendship.”’ 

Cole ignored the outstretched hand. 

“Ts your answer final?” 

cals, Site 

“Very well, you know my opinion in 
the-matter.” He turned and walked 
quickly away. 

Baldwin’s hand fell limply to: his side 
and he drew a long breath as he went 
slowly toward his boarding place. But 
when he was in front of the house he sud- 
denly squared his shoulders and waved 
his hat merrily at a face in the window. 
He ran lightly up the stairs and into his 
room where his room-mate lay on a divan 
before the window. 

‘Hello, Philemon, old boy,” he cried, 
“all ready for that Philosophy quiz, are 
you?” 

“Ready as I ever shall be,’ was the re- 
sponse in rather dubious tones. 

Phil Vardon was a slender, studious- 
looking youth, whose scholarly appear- 
ance was at present greatly increased by 
a pair of smoked glasses contrasting 
sharply with his pale, drawn face. Ever 
since he entered college he had been com- 
pletely absorbed in his books, with the 
result that, in his senior year, he had 
easily succumbed to a fever. This fever 
had left him temporarily without the use 
of his eyes, and consequently nearly 
frantic about his studies. He had set his 
heart on leading the class and the thought 
of failure almost crazed him. 

But, in the midst of his distress, he 
found one friend who stood by him like 
a brother. In sophomore year, he and 
Dick Baldwin were on the class debating 
team and this was the beginning of one 
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of those friendships which are among the 
greatest influences of college life. 

In senior year the two men were room- 
mates, drawn closer perhaps by their 
very differences of personality. | While 
Vardon was ill, Baldwin cared for him 
night and day with all the tenderness of 
a woman. And, as soon as the invalid 
was in that most trying stage of a fever, 
that of convalescense. Baldwin began a 
system of tutoring. Most of their work 
was in the same subjects, so it was a 
simple matter for Baldwin to read _ his 
notes aloud and explain the lectures. But 
Vardon was a much slower student so the 
lessons generally took twice as much 
time as Baldwin had been in the habit of 
spending. In addition to this, there was 
senior mathematics and no one ever knew 
how many hours Baldwin, with his nat- 
ural abhorrence of all mathematical sub- 
jects, spent in the library poring over all 
the books which related to that and all 
supplementary mathematics courses. For- 
tunately he was a brilliant student and 
so was able, after considerable deep 


digging, to obtain a working knowledge 


of senior mathematics, though he would 
have made a poor showing in an exam- 
ination. 

But, concerning his efforts on_ his 
friend’s behalf, he said nothing to the 
other college men. ‘To Phil he said, “I 
might just as well study aloud. It helps 
me to grasp things better and remember 
them longer. As for mathematics, I’ve 
always regretted not keeping up the sub- 
ject through college. If you weren’t 
such a shark at it yourself you might re- 
member that I didn’t hide my light under 
a bushel in freshman year.” 

When the philosophy lesson was ended 
the Commons gong was ringing and, as 
Vardon was not yet able to leave the 
house, Baldwin was obliged to meet the 
ordeal of several hundred accusing eyes 
with not one to take his part. He was 
a little late in entering the hall and the 
men turned with one accord to look as 
he opened the door. Instead of the “Hi 


there, Baldy you tow-headed idiot,’ or 


- was a complete failure. 


similar nonsense, which usually greeted 
him, there was a chill silence. As he 
found his place at the table, conversation 
began anew and the clatter of dishes 
came as a welcome relief to his agony. 
He ate little but sat and tried to imagine 
what it would be like to endure this sort 
Ora tng three times a ‘day. “Lhe 
thought maddened him and he smiled 
grimly as he realized the contrast be- 
tween Dick Baldwin, the adored baseball 
hero of yesterday and R. C. Baldwin, the 
quitter, the outcast of to-night. It was 
even as the coach had said, for though his 
name was still officially enrolled among 
the members of the class, it was stricken 
from their hearts as completely as if he 
had been expelled forever. 

For the next month, the strain was 
even greater than he had anticipated, for 
he met a cold shoulder wherever he went. 
In the afternoons when the varsity team 
were out at practice and he could hear 
the shouts on the athletic field, it seemed 
as though he must break away just once 
again. From the conversation which he 
overheard at Commons or on the Campus 
he was able to gather that young Farrel 
“Just a bundle 
of nerves—goes off like a fire-cracker if 
you look at him,’ was one comment. 

The first game of the season was with 
a small college which had never been 
able to score against the university. Af- 
ter a hot contest, U. of D. was able to 
gain a victory of 5 to 4. There was an 
atmosphere of deepest gloom at Com- 
mons that night. Baldwin could never 
have endured it had not the doctor per- 
mitted Vardon to come out for meals for 
the first time. The dark glasses pre- 
vented Phil from observing the facial ex- 
pressions of those about him; and, as he 
had never been intensely interested in 
athletics, he did not realize the differ- 
ence in the men’s manner. Baldwin had 
casually mentioned the fact that he was 
no longer out for baseball, but Phil had 
merely taken this as an indication of a 
deeper interest in study. With his deep 
absorption in books, he had no conception 
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of anyone’s feeling just as much inter- 
est in other things. 

A few days later the doctor told Phil 
that he might attend recitations and study 


daytimes if he would be careful about the . 


use of his eyes. This news gave Bald- 
win a slight hope that he might return 
to his place on the team; but Phil’s eyes 
were still so weak that he could do very 
little reading for himself. So the faint 
hope flickered and died. Without a 
murmur, Dick Baldwin turned back to 
his appointed task, ‘“‘What’s the use of 
making a fuss? I’ve set out to see the 
fellow through and I'll do it if it lands 
me in Siberia,’ he thought to himself. 
(Continued m Next Issue.) 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


A pile of old Spanish manuscripts lay 
before me half perused in search of more 
tales of the romantic adventures of Ponce 
de Leon and his visionary countrymen. 
The light seemed to dim and the appear- 
ance of the papers grew indistinct. I 
fancied that I too was in a wild and un- 
known land in a semi-tropical climate 
seeking for the long desired fountain of 
youth. 

I had spent ten years of weary wan- 
dering amid the densest jungles making 
my way through reeking swamps and 
across ill smelling lakes. of turgid water. 
My little band had barely subsisted on 
game and plunder from the innocent sav- 
ages. One by one they had been taken 
off by fever and the vengeance of the 
wronged natives until we had dwindled 
from twenty to two—a single comrade 
and myself. He had been a faithful 
friend and failing in many attempts to 
dissuade me from my mad search had yet 
stayed with me warding off a hundred 
fates by his diligent care. 

At last we despaired of attaining our 
goal and had nearly resolved, old and 
weak as we were, to remain in our hut 
and await death by slow starvation, list- 
lessly hoping that it might come instead 
with the spring of a.panther or the sting 
of a poisoned. arrow. 
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Dorn’s Dining Rooms 


IN THE THEATER BUILDING 
199-201 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


For Ladies and Gents. Daily Lunch served 
from 12 to 2, 50c; also private dining rooms 
for banquets and private parties, Specialties of 
game such as duck, quail, squab, partridge, 
broiled live lobster, etc. Open every evening. 
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I drowsed and seemed to hear a voice 
of encouragement bidding me look for a 
sign in a cat which should guide us to the 
end of our search. I awoke and crawled 
from under our leaky roof of branches 
into the first sunshine we had seen for 
months. A refreshing breeze seemed to 
invigorate our wasted bodies arousing a 
new hope in our breasts. 

Near lay a huge marmoset, playing 
with the glistening leaves and contentedly 
purring. It turned and saw us watch- 
ing, stretched itself and sauntered slowly 
away waving its tail and ever and anon 
looking about to see us. We followed 
we knew not why nor whither. A long 
tramp the animal led us through brush 
and under low hanging branches until at 
last we emerged from a small archway 
into an open area where the sun shone 
with dazzling brightness. The place 
was surrounded by an impenetrable wall 
of verdure composed of gigantic shrubs 
hanging with immense flowers and mas- 
sive fruit of a thousand hues. Luxuriant 
vines trailed from the branches and 
feathery tendrils waved about in the 
gentle breeze. In the background stood 
enormous trees of all descriptions sur- 
passing the wildest stories of nature’s 
productions, some seeming to reach up 
to the very zenith and leaning slightly to 
hide, as it were, the magic spot they en- 
closed. Over the floor of the clearing 
lay a carpet of the greenest moss, as thick 
and as soft as no man ever before saw it. 
The air was filled with a perfume in- 
finitely finer than attar of roses. Near 
the center loomed a huge boulder in ap- 
pearance like an exceeding large nugget 
of silver from under which bubbled forth 
an opaque liquid, volatile and cool and 
though resembling molten gold, greatly 
excelling in appearance even that most 
precious metal. A great pool of this 
liquid lay shimmering at the foot of the 
boulder, lending a final touch to this su- 
premely beautiful spot. 

While: we were yet mutely gazing upon 
this scene, the like of which Polo never 
imagined, the marmoset drew back and 
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seeming to change form, vanished into 
thin air. 

Overflowing with joy I was confident- 
ly about to plunge into the pool of the 
fonntain of youth when a cold draft 
struck my face and I awoke to realize 
that it was two in the morning and my 
still unfinished Senior thesis was due on 
the morrow. 


Students! Write an article for your 
school paper! Don’t expect the editorial 
staff to do all the work; take hold and 
help them and make your paper better; 
you must if you want it to be the best 
the school can produce. Just try your 
luck, write an article on some current 
topic, a story, poem, or anything else 
that appeals to you, and send it to the 
editor. He will appreciate your interest. 

Oak Leaves.—Editorial. 


Prof. (to student in exam.)—Why 
are you glancing over those other fellows’ 
papers? 

Student—I am trying to acquire a 
broader view of the subject. 


QUOTATIONS. FROM MACBETH. 


“When the hurdy gurdy’s done.” 
“Life is but a walking stick.” 
“Trouble, trouble, toil and trouble.’ 


Puer ex Jersey 
Tens ad school, 
Videt in meadow 
Infestus mule. 

Ile approaches— 
O! magnus. sorrow, 
Puer goes skyward, 
Funeral tomorrow. 
MGrale== 

Qui videt a thing 
Non ei well known 
Est bene for him 
Relinquere id alone. 


Mary. sat upon a pin 

But showed no perturbation, 
For some of her was genuine, 
and some was imitation. 
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EDITORIALS. 


FRATERNAL MEETINGS OF THE WHOLE 
COLLEGE. 


The monthly, Saturday night Smokers 
which were so enthusiastically advanced 
in a recent issue, have become facts. And 
surely none who attended the first of these 


portant place which they must fill in 
“Vermont” undergraduate life. 

We hoped that they would be an object- 
lesson; a clear demonstration of the pre- 
over factional 


dominance of college 


loyalty. And so it has proved. Ewery 


fraternity has willingly broken into 


the routine endeared by long  cus- 
tom and association, and sacrificed one 
meeting out of every four, because the 
best interests of the college demanded it. 
We hoped that these smokers would fur- | 
nish a forum where matters concerning 
the whole college might be brought be- 
fore the students en massc. And this 
has been the case. Honored speakers ad- 
dressed us with words of authority and 
We had 
hoped many other things for these meet- 
ings; that they would promote unity be- 


tween departments ; that they would foster 


suggestions of vital importance. 


a spirit of democracy and fellowship be- 
tween man and man; that they would 
give us practice in singing, cheering and 
being generally enthusiastic. And in no 
case were we disappointed. 

But we had not expected the immediate 
response which was displayed at this first 
meeting. Such a response gives evidence 
of a grand loyalty and enthusiasm; the 
old “Vermont spirit’? which only waits 
the chance of expression and then breaks 


forth in irrepressible volume. 
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RUSHING REGULATIONS. 


Still another plan for a step ahead! 
The student body is wider awake than 
ever before. It is more ready to take up 
with any scheme that will give our college 
spirit freer room to express itself and 
Progress indeed is the whole at- 
Lewin hy, anne, 


shouldn’t we establish this year some def- 


eTrow. 
mosphere on 
inite system for fraternity rushing? 
Prof. Goodrich favors the idea as his 
talk at the Smoker showed. Others of 
the faculty also approve and so will the 
student body, we believe, when they un- 
derstand the benefit in such a plan. 
Everyone knows the faults in our 
present system or lack of system. A 
few Freshmen are pledged before college 
opens and many are monopolized by one 
fraternity during the first few days of 
college, so that they make their choice 
without a chance for any deliberation or 
How 
afterwards find that they misunderstood 
the men of their group and no longer find 
them congenial no one can say, for the 


comparison. many new comers 


true fraternity man never acknowledges 
his mistake. But important as is a care- 
ful choice on the part of the Freshman, 
perhaps more important is it for the wel- 
fare of the fraternity that there be time 
enough to judge a man correctly—well 
nigh impossible with the present hurry and 
“rushing.” ‘Then, too it is fatal for some 
Freshmen to begin the year as guests and 
it is hard enough for all to drop into their 
place after being “treated as lords’ for a 
while. They should learn to think of 
their college first and make a lot of friends 
before they are taken into a limited circle 


of brothers. Now they begin as members 


of a set and later come to feel a sense of 
fellowship with all Vermont men. . The 
more general feeling should come first 
and it will be retained.- Everyone’s work 
would be better and his behavior more 
careful, for all would be on trial until 
“chinning day’’—an admirable start for 
the year. | 

If these, then, are the things: to be 


-gained (and there are other advantages), 


what would be a_ practicable system? 
Simply to open the discussion, we outline 
this plan: No one should be allowed to 
talk fraternity with any Freshman nor a 
fraternity entertain him or “rush” him in 
any way before the seventh day preceding 
the Thanksgiving recess. ‘The evenings 
of this last week, and the evenings only, 
should be given up to the fraternities for 
Let each 


fraternity desiring to know a man better 


entertaining the new men. 


be allowed at least one evening and there- 
after as many as the Freshman or the 
fraternity wish until the Tuesday morning 
next preceding the recess. No actual 
‘“chinning’”’ or pledging should be legal 
during this time, but on Tuesday morning 
at 11 A. M., each fraternity desiring to 
“bid” the Freshman should have at his 
room a representative who should be 
given an hour and a half in order deter- 
mined by lot for actual “chinning.”’ The 
time remaining after every representative 
has had his turn should be divided among 
the fraternities at the discretion of the 
Freshman, until 11 P. M. of the same 
Tuesday. From that time until 8 A. M. 
on Saturday morning following the recess 
no one already connected with a frater- 
nity should be permitted to talk with the 


man on the matter of his choice. Then on 
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Saturday morning he should make known 
his decision to the fraternity representa- 
tives who appear at his room and until 
then no pledge should be binding. If 
such rules as these or similar ones were 
enacted by an Inter-fraternity Council, 
we feel sure that the latter would never 
have occasion to expel a fraternity from 
the council for the college sentiment 
would tolerate no breach of this contract. 

By this method, mistaken judgments on 
the part of fraternity and Freshman will 
be practically impossible, a free deliberate 
choice made without pressure will be 
secured. Everything will be known and 
above board, and thus general good feel- 
ing will be promoted. A similar system 
has worked admirably at Dartmouth. 
But best of all, college spirit would be 
increased by eliminating any element of 
chance and by putting the fraternity sys- 
tem at Vermont upon a definite basis, fair 
and square to all. ‘Then would our Uni- 
versity invite the admiration of other in- 
stitutions, in one more phase of college 


life. 
lel (OC Usp ederey 


THINGS WE MUST NOT FORGET. 


The Cake-Walk is coming and we must 
begin to get our “stunts” into running 
order. 

Junior Week is still a long: way off, but 
if we are to have histrionics someone must 
begin right away, to reorganize the old 
histrionics club. 

The Cynic will soon be looking around 
for new editorial material. It behoves all 
energetic underclassmen and Juniors to 
come out and show their spirit. 


MID-YEARS. 


Mid-years is upon us like a thief in the 
night. And woe to us foolish ones who 
are not prepared. There shall be groan- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. And we shall 
turn to the prudent ones and say “Give 
us of your midnight oil,’ and the wise 
will doubtless answer, ‘‘Not so; lest there 
be not A’s enough for us and you.” 

But if we work ourselves to the limit 
and our instructors almost as far, and get 
desperate instead of discouraged when the 
cause seems hopeless, we may come out 


somewhere on the sunny side of X. 


STUDENT CONDUCT IN VESPERS. 


In these days of promiscuous education 
we are apt to forget that certain things 
are demanded of college-men over and 
above the good qualities of Bowery 
“thugs.” - But it is none the less a fact 
that every college man occupies a more or 
less advanced position in the social scale. 
A higher education brings to a man the 
privilege of being classed as a gentleman, 
but it also brings with it the responsibility 
of filling the bill. It is for this reason 
that we take exception to conduct on the 
part of college audiences which would not 
be entirely out of place at a vaudeville or 
political mass meeting. ‘This is not an 
arraignment of the whole college or even 
a small part. The majority of “Ver- 
mont’ men could attend Vespers every day 
in the week and conduct themselves as 
gentlemen. It is the individual who 
should be censured; some fool, Freshman 
or Sophomore whose lack of breeding and 
distorted sense of humor cause him to 


play and strike matches whenever the sub- 
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ject gets beyond his understanding, or to 
clap inordinately and then turn an ovation 
to insult by a fool’s guffaw. This action 
excites our indignation and and _ resent- 
ment at the moment, but on sober thought 
such feelings give place to pity and con- 
tempt. 


A COMMUNICATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CYNIC, 
Dear Sir:— 
At the last Smoker the subject of a 
Ahis 
is an idea which is carried out in a num- 


trophy-room was brought forward. 


ber of our New England colleges and is 
one which serves as a great incentive in 
athletics. 

We have a number of these trophies of 
which we may well be proud and we all 
look forward to adding a goodly number 
of “scalps” to our string during the base- 
ball season this spring. 

Another need is that of a smoking- 
room, where the fellows can get together 
and have a “smoke talk” without danger 
of disturbing those who are digging for 
Greek roots in the Library. 

Why not bring these two ideas to- 
gether, and fit up a room, preferably in 
the Science Hall on account of its central 
location and fire-proof construction, with 
cases for the trophies and a few chairs 
and benches where the fellows can pass 
the time between classes. 

In this way we would be able to dis- 
play the results of our victories and if we 
should be so fortunate as to have an 
idea, we could express it without having 
to do so in a whisper. 

Ropert C. WHEELER, 09. 


r we Ssvhat aren tiosere 


“ON MIGHTY PENS.”’ 
(From the “Messiah.” ) 


On my study table I keep two or three 
quill pens for use with red ink for correct- 
ing blue books. I was quite taken aback 
when one of our younger Professors hap- 
pening in, pointed to my pens and asked 
I had hardly re- 
covered from my amazement at this kid- 
dishness when another Professor, some- 
what older, asked the same question. And 
both these Professors, as it happened, 
were of the Agricultural department, and 
one of them had been brought up on a 
farm, presumably in daily companionship 
with the goose! What I replied to these 
gentlemen, so strangely ignorant of 
literary ornithology, was, in substance, 
“These, my dear . Sits), ate pensumineas 
proper, pens in their own right, not by 
brevet, not borrowed plumes; pens ety- 
mologic, the pens which you declined in 
your adolescent First Declension ; the pens 
which are mightier than swords; the pens 
that signed Magna Charta and the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and wrote 
Hamlet and all the great thoughts and 
dreams of mankind quite down to these 
very recent times when Joseph Gillott 
began to make the metallic stubbs which 
you miscall pens; pens, which in clusters 
become “‘pinions’ and bear aloft the 
Theban eagle,—or are the “‘mighty pens’”’ 
of the Oratorio quoted above. These par- 
ticular pens which you are so curiously 
staring at, were once the property of the 
Bank of England, of whom, indirectly, I 
purchased them. For this high and 
mighty Institution is so old-fashioned as 
to use only quill pens in its business. 
These very pens, for aught I know, may 
have been used for signing some of those 


cheques for fabulous amounts which pass 


through this cosmopolitan clearing-house. 
And this Institution is so fastidious that 
it never retains its quills for a second day’s 
use—on the same principle, probably as 
that on which it never reissues its notes 
however new and crisp they may be—the 
same principle which Richardson carried 
out in architecture—namely, that good 
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art abhors repetition. But as each quill 
by successive mendings is good for a full 
week’s work elsewhere, the subordinates 
‘of the Bank make honest shillings by sell- 
ing the discarded pens to bookkeepers and 
scribblers like myself. 

But this fastidious taste which clings 
to the goose-quill pen lingers elsewhere 
than in the Bank of England. Old- 
fashioned folks, clerks in old banking- 
houses, literary men and women who re- 
tain the tastes of a former generation— 
some covertly, as a cherished distinction 
—some openly, and with a subtle claim 
of superiority—more, probably, in old 
England and the Colonies, than in the 
United States, more in our South than 
in our North—still use the quill pen. 
Most of us—save the two young Profes- 


sors—know of such people and can guess. 


others. Without knowing the fact, it 
would be safe for us to conjecture that 
among the number would have been 
Ruskin—and all the Pre-Raphaelites— 
and Tennyson. It is inconceivable that 
the “Idylls of the King’ should have been 
written with a Brummagem steel pen! To 
come nearer home, our own Senator 
Morrill, who in spirit and manner was a 
gentleman of the old school, always wrote 
with a quill pen. I have a large number 
of letters from him, some of them written 
in his extreme age, every character betray- 
ing the flexibility of his quill pen, not a 
slovenly stroke anywhere. It was the 
duty—and I am sure the pleasure—of the 
janitor of the Senate chamber to see that 
a newly made pen was on his desk every 
morning. Rev. Mr. Ware, affectionately 
remembered, and long to be remembered 
among us, who was for 20 years and 
more, Secretary of both the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital and the Fletcher Free Library, 
kept the records of both Institutions with 
a quill pen in a quaint and puzzling, but 
highly artistic handwriting. I can recall 
Mr. Ware at a session of the Library 
‘Trustees mending his pen preparatory to 
making his record, and Mr. Phelps re- 
marking, “See how the Secretary is get- 
ting ready to conceal our proceedings.” 
Professor Henry Torrey, artist in every- 


thing he did, during his long term of 
office as Secretary of the Faculty, made 
all his records with a quill pen, and in a 
very graceful and scholarly hand. If any 
one ask why in our day any one should use 
an instrument so obsolete that two college 
Professors had to be told what it is, the 


answer would be a manifold considera- 


tion of habit, and sentiment, and associa- 
tion, and perhaps just a little of self-valua- 
tion on the score of singularity. The art 
instinct in us prefers that which is made 
with human hands to that which is 
machine-made. It prefers what brings 
with it history, and charming association, 
and literary suggestion, what is_ far- 
fetched and quaint, to what is new, and 
conventional, and common, and cheap,— 
prefers it even at the expense of some in- 
convenience and want of economy. Who 
would write a letter to a friend, or to a 
lover, with an Esterbrook, or a Leon 
Isaacs, if he had the fine and now rare 
accomplishment of shaping with his own 
pen-knife the pen which, adapted to his 
own hand and style, would responsively 
express every turn and shade of his 
thought and feeling? 

But I have not quite done. Do you 
notice, Mr. Editor, Mr. Compositor, a 
change in my manuscript? In order to 
preserve the consistencies I have thus far 
written with a goose-quill pen. Do you 
now notice a change of style, a finer and 
more Italianate chirography, if I may say 
so? You ought, for 1 am now writing 
with a crow-quill pen which I made from a 
feather picked up in Catlin’s Woods. The 
crow-quill also figures in literature. It I 
were to seek for illustrations of it for this 
paper, I should call up some of the beauxs 
and dames who hovered around Sir 
Charles Grandison and Clarissa Harlow 
—or from the sorority, male and female, 
who figure in the pages of Jane Austen. 
Or I might take De Quincey’s suggestion 
and cause the English mail-bags to be 
rifled of their contents and find therein, 
as he says we should, some of the purest 
and sweetest English literature in the 
much-becrossed letters of English women. 
But the crow-quill pen figures chiefly in 
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calligraphy—in the beautiful pen-work in 
which our ancestors delighted, but which 
the printing-press and the type-writer 
have almost supplanted. The most deli- 
cate work in the Mss. of old times, the 
fine shadings and almost invisible strokes 
which made the last exquisite finish of 
the ancient and medieval manuscripts, 
were put in with the crow-quill pen. 
These pens can still be bought of some of 
the English and continental stationers. 

Thus far I had reached and was about 
closing this bit of gossip when my eye 
fell on these words in the “Contents” of 
a book of American Poetry: “Lines o» 
receiving an Eagle’s-Quill from Lake 
Superior.” How this. made my heart 
bound! -Think of it! If by the “pen 
plucked from the wing of the domestic 
goose such marvels of song have been 
written, what may we not expect when 
poets write with pens dropped by the 
eagle from the sky as he soars amid the 
clouds above Lake Superior? Good 
heavens! May we not have a new Dry- 
den, an American Pindar! 

Vi EL ee 

December 20, 1907. 


LEADERSHIP BY INTELLIGENCE. 
WILLIAM) EE CALLEN, 


Author of “Efficient Democracy’ and 
Secretary of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York City. 


( Published by the Inter-Collegiate Civic 
League, of which the University Eco- 
nomic Club is a member). 


The following American colleges and 
universities have contributed to the prep- 
aration of the present staff of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of New York City: 
Amherst, Carleton, Chicago, Clark, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, DePauw, Harvard, Iowa, 
New York, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Smith, Tufts, Berlin, Halle, Leipsic and 
the Sorbonne have added touches here 
and there. Just what part did colleges 
have in fitting the college graduates on 


our staff for municipal research? Dur- 
ing the college days, neither their instruc- 
tors nor themselves had ever contem- 
plated a work such as that in which they » 
are now engaged. Some of them pre- 
pared for the law, others for teaching, 
and one or two for accountancy. Yet 
today it is doubtful if one of them would 
exchange the problems with which he is 
now dealing for a more remunerative 
post as lawyer, teacher or accountant. 

The attraction offered by municipal re- 
search is due to the fact that it seems to | 
promise a realization of the great Amer- 
ican dream that usually grows dimmer 
and dimmer after college walls are left 
behind, viz.: Self government for the 
benefit of all the governed. ‘This dream 
will never come true simply because col- 
lege men go into politics. Unless college 
training has radically changed within the 
last twelve months, it would be a civic 
tragedy to turn over the government of 
American cities to men chosen simply be- 
cause they were college men. In talking 
to our professors, to our students, or to 
the outside world that is denied the 
monopoly we enjoy as college men, it may 
be excusable to keep up the tradition that 
there 1s some special merit in a bachelor’s 
degree. But between ourselves in the 
Inter-Collegiate Civic League, what, pray, 
is there about our college training, our 
four years of fraternity life, athletics and 
electives to enable us to guess within gun 
shot of the amount necessary to run a 
board of health; whether asphalt pave- 
ment is an inch or a foot thick; whether 
a tenement house department is spending 
too little or too much money; whether a 
city budget should be $143,000,000 or 
$100,000,000; or just where some econ- 
omy 1s possible ? 

The Bureau of Municipal Research be- 
lieves that one reason why so few college 
men go into politics and the chief reason 
why the college man in politics has so 
often compromised with corruption when 
he started out to annihilate it, is that the 
college man has failed to see that the par- 
ticular kind of intelligence that is needed 
in government is intelligence about gov- 
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ernment and not intelligence about 
Rameses, Hobbs, Aristotle, Napoleon, 
H? O, spherical trigonometry or English 
literature. 

In municipal government as in football, 
the rule of the game should be: Watch the 
ball. This is the one thing that has not 
hitherto been done. It is the thing that 
is not generally contemplated when col- 
lege men are urged to go into politics, but 
just as sure as watching the quarter-back 
or left-end will lose the football cham- 
pionship, so watching the mayor or comp- 
troller or alderman will continue the evils 
_ of American municipal government. Just 
as in football, too, the test of the player 
is what he is able to do with the ball and 
with his team, so the test of the college 
man in politics is the extent to which he 
can advance the interests of his constit- 


uents; their interests, like the ball, are 


objective, countable, visible, watchable 
things, not birthmarks or character. 

Last year President Roosevelt urged 
the members of the Inter-Collegiate Civic 
League “to take an intelligent, disinter- 
ested and practical part in the every-day 
duties of the average citizen.’ At pres- 
ent, it is impossible for intelligent men to 
take an intelligent part in the duties of 
citizenship, because city records are so 
kept that they either tell falsehoods or tell 
only a small part of the truth necessary 
to intelligent judgment. If the presidents 
of the colleges above mentioned were to 
be sent to Boston to serve as the small 
commission which President Eliot urges 
to reform municipal government in the 
United States, they could not possibly be 
intelligent about the needs of Boston or 
do the intelligent thing for Boston with- 
out first insuring records that will describe 
work done when done and account for 
money spent when spent in such a way 
that the average citizen in Boston would 
understand what he was getting for his 
money and what was not being done that 
he wanted done. 

It is with government as with morals, 
the intelligence that does us the most good 
is not the intelligence that we ourselves 
possess about ourselves, but the intelli- 


gence that others possess about us. You 
and I are, of course, good in spots be- 
cause of what we know, but we are also 
good, oftentimes, because other people 
know exactly what we are doing. I[ntel- 
ligence is most useful to the governed 
when it is in their possession to tell them 
what governing officials are about. 
Self-government for the benefit of all 
the governed will be an idle dream until 
inside information about the facts of gov- 
ernment becomes impossible. Monopoly 
of information must precede monopoly of 
franchise. When all men are looking, 
corrupt politicians walk quite as straight 
a line as college presidents. As the 
“Independent” said recently, in urging a 
permanent endowment for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, “Attempts at reform 
have failed in New York and elsewhere 
because the Republican and Democratic 
Tammany Halls of our cities have had 
inside information and have been able to 
make black look white because the general 
public was not informed. Reform is dis- 
credited in American cities because its 
devotees have informed neither them- 
selves nor the public as to the essential 
facts of community needs and government 
results. Checks and panaceas of every 
description have been tried—everything 
but a constant light; everything but con- 
secutive, cumulative publicity of essential 
facts .. . . No corrupt or incompetent 
officials will put poison in a baby’s milk, 
pile garbage on his neighbor’s door-step, 
put his hands in his neighbor’s pocket, 
when his neighbor is looking.” 
The Bureau of Municipal Research 
aims so to mass the facts of government 
as to produce artificially the light and the 
neighbor’s eye which will inhibit the desire 
to misgovern. For the execution of this 
program, college men are needed. When 
they do not sincerely love to be intelligent, 
they-at least like to seem to be intelligent. 
I can conceive of no greater service that 
can be rendered by the Inter-Collegiate 
Civic League than to spread among its 
membership the idea that no intelligence 
is negotiable in matters politic but intell1- 
gence as to government ends and com- 
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munity needs. When college men once 
have this feeling, their pride as citizens 
and as men of general intelligence will 
lead them to ask the questions and to head 
the movements necessary to secure effi- 
ciency in the government of American 
cities. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research will 
be pleased to send further information to 


any students interested in its successful: 


attempts to secure uniform accounting for 
municipal departments, budget estimates 
based upon a clear statement of depart- 
ment needs, the proposed re-organization 
of the central auditing and examining 
office of New York City, and methods of 
arriving at necessary charter changes. 


I. C0. A. A. CONFERENCE, 


The recent act of the Athletic Com- 
mittee in joining the Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association of the U. 5. is a step in 
advance. It brings Vermont in contact 
with a large number of colleges and helps 
to bring all of the associated colleges into 
closer relationship and to bring about 
uniformity in athletic rules. This is a 
good step. Although the Association has 
a written constitution and rules governing 
athletes and athletics, yet there ts one 
lenient clause which says that an institu- 
tion or local association may make rules 
which meet the local demands. 

There are now about sixty colleges in 
this association, 

The Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion of U. S. was formed three years ago 
with avowed purpose to bring about a re- 
form in football, which at that time was 
in disfavor. A committee was appointed 
to act in conjunction with the old rules 
committee if possible, but if not possible, 
to act’ independently. The committees 
united and the result 1s now a matter of 
football history. 

The Association having attained this, 
its primary object, decided to become a 
permanent organization to work for the 
general good of intercollegiate athletics. 


Committees were appointed to cover all 
branches of college sport. 

The second annual convention was held 
at Murry Hill Hotel, New York City, 
Dec. 28, 1907. ‘he writer had the honor 
of representing Vermont at this conven- 
tion and feels that a brief report of the 
proceedings would interest the readers of 
THE CYNIC. 

The papers read in the forenoon were 
very interesting. The first paper read by 
Capt. Palmer E. Pierce, Us 3 Aggave 
a history of inception, growth and func- 
tion of the Association, the essence of 
which I have given in the introduction. 

Prof. Jas. F. Kemp of Columbia, then 
discussed the Function of Athletics in 
College Life. He. recommended in- 
tramural sports, i. e., sports between 
classes, dormitories and fraternities, etc. 
He also recommended that intercollegiate 
sports be carried on only between colleges 
within an hour’s ride of each other. The 
absurdity of the latter was soon demon- 
strated. Prof. Hetherington of U. of 
Missouri said that their nearest college 
was a day’s ride away. This may be 
good for Vermont when airships are do- 
ing a transportation business, but so long 
as we have to travel on Rutland or C. V. 
trains we would not want to be confined 
to our two nearest institutions, one of 
which at present won’t play in our yard. . 

Dr. L. H. Gulick in his interesting 
paper showed the great social good of ~ 
athletics. Dr. Gulick is the Director of 
Physical Training in New York City, and 
from his position he was able to give a 
comprehensive statement of the harm 
done by colleges invading the preparatory 
schools in soliciting athletes. 

Dr. Paul C. Philips of Amherst read 
a paper on intercollegiate schedules. He 
recommended the cutting down of 
schedules and the promotion of intramural 
athletics. 

The afternoon session was given to 
election of officers and reports of com- 
mittees. | 

The district committees reported for 
their districts. ‘The most striking items 
were the claimed strict enforcement of 
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summer baseball rule in the South, and 
the good report from districts where all 
first year students are debarred from inter- 
collegiate contests. 

The basketball committee was to have 
the same power as the football committee. 
This committee met with the A. A. U. 
rules committee and the so-called A. A. U. 
rules are the result. All colleges of the 
association agreed to use these rules in 
intercollegiate contest. The general sen- 
timent of the Association was for the 
colleges not to play independent teams, 
but if any college did decide to play these 
teams, that they insist on A, A. U. rules. 

The football rules committee was con- 
tinued: 

The most interesting discussion came 
over the report of the committee on sum- 
mer baseball. This committee gave a 
long printed report. Then resolutions 
were presented that all colleges should try 
to get above this as much as possible and 
that cooperation in this be asked from all 
amateur and interscholastic associations. 
These resolutions were passed. 

A resolution was then presented that 
all colleges of association be pledged to 
prohibit men from their teams who played 
ball for money and should further report 
men from other colleges, furnishing the 
written proof. The men presenting this 
were honest theorists but were very im- 
practical. A few facts were given about 
men from colleges which have a. strict 
summer baseball rule, subterfuges by 
which they avoided censure were also 
brought out. ‘This resolution was tabled. 

Another resolution was presented to 
limit the intercollegiate games played dur- 
ing term time. The limit was a liberal 
one and one which would not materially 
affect Vermont. It was, however, tabled. 

The reader can readily see that this 
association through its correspondence 
and its discussions at annual meetings 
is going in time to be a great benefit to 
th colleges of the United States. 

H. H. CLoupMAN, 
Delegate for Vermont. 


LOCALS. 


“Ah,” laments the dog Mike, “why 
must I be collared from the room every 
time I attempt to get a snatch at knowl- 
edge?” Ah, Mike, we fain would have 
you with us, but we fear you could not 
understand Cleopatra’s fatal attraction for 
Antony. No. Nor could you solve the 
riddle, so long propounded, why Hannibal 
did not attack Rome when he didn’t. But, 
oh dog, we long sometimes to be taken 
from the room with you, yes indeed. For 
sometimes we think it better to make an 
inglorious exit than an ignominious 
remaining.’? Oh Mike! 


The first Vesper service of the year 
was held in the college chapel on January 
8. President Buckham delivered the ad- 
dress. Attendance at these Vesper ser- 
vices is required this year. | 


The Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority helc 
a dance on January 7, in the Howard 
Relief Hall. ‘The feature of the evening 
was the German, lasting for two hours, 
the favors of which were unique. 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
Simmons College, will give a lecture on 
“Problems in Modern Education,” at the 
Billings Library, Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 27, under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Alumne Club. Miss 
Arnold is well-known as an authority on 
educational matters and also as a brilliant 
writer and speaker. 


The tenth initiation of Vermont Beta 
of Pi Beta Phi took place Monday even- 
ing, December the 16th, 1907. The 
initiates were as follows: Maude Chaffee 
08, Grace Hayes ’09, Mabel Balch ‘og, 
Grace Sylvester ’10, Ethel Center IT, 
Ruth Ladd ’11, Ruth Gregory ‘11, Mabel 
Gillis ’t1. Those of the alumnae who 
were present from out of town were Alice 
McIntyre, Maude Fletcher, Estelle Met- 
calf, Sylvia Warren, Gena Chapin and 
Alice Durfee. At the banquet served 
after the initiation Miss Durfee presided. 
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The twentieth Biennial Convention of 
Pi Beta Phi, held at New Orleans, La., 
December 30, 1907-January 3, 1908, was 
attended by Miss Jennie Rowell ,og, and 
Miss Sylvia Warren ex-’og. ‘T’he decora- 
tions were profuse and beautiful. 


The Ariel editors announce that prizes 
for “Grinds” will be given under-the fol- 
lowing conditions: Contributions must 
be typewritten and must contain at least 
200 and not more than 700 words; con- 
tributions will not be considered after 
Saturday, February 1.’ For the best 
“Grind,” two Ariels will be given; for the 
second best, one Ariel. Contributions 
need not be signed as announcement of 
the titles of the two best will be made 
in the publication. 


Darwin P. Kingsley ’81, president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
has presented to the library a portfolio of 
eleven plates, each 23 by 28 inches, illus- 
trating the natural features of the extreme 
western United States—the mound build- 
ers, the Pueblo Indians, et cetera. It is 
hoped that later some arrangements may 
be made for exhibiting these and other 
art treasures of the library. 


At a meeting of the Green and Gold 
Debating Club, December. 10, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Levi 
P. Smith ’o8; vice-president, George 
Farris 09 ; secretary, Hill og ; treasurer, 
Hughes ’o9; executive committee, Cope- 
land ‘08, Eddy ’o8, and Mevis ’oo. 


Professor Bassett, who has 
seriously ill, is recovering, 


been 


“The best ever!” that was what you 
heard, on all sides of you when you were 
coming out of the Smoker last Saturday 
night. And wasn’t at “true? Couldnt 
you tell from the moment the band struck 
up and played with such vigor, such vim, 
that here at last was what a Smoker ought 
to be? If your heart didn’t beat a little 
faster than it usually does for old Ver- 
mont, then adamantine indeed must be 
that vital organ. If your pride, as you 
listened ito those good speeches—briet 


and to the point as they ought to be, 
surely—for this college didn’t swell your 
chest and exalt your being then—well, 
you must be in a parlous state. Seriously, 
if the success, the glorious success, of that 
first Smoker can be taken as a deeper 
indicative of the ultimate success of this 
new idea of having monthly Smokers, 
then a prosperous careeer is certainly as- 
sured this monthly mass-meeting under 
the cloud of smoke. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ALUMNI. 


The sixteenth annual Dinner of the. 
New England Alumni Association, which 
was held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Jan- 
uary 10, 1908, was a distinct success. A 
large number of the alumni—about 60— | 
was present and a great deal of college 
enthusiasm—such as college songs and 
college yells with a tiger for “Nate” and 
Dean Tinkham—in evidence. 

There was one keen regret, President 
Buckham was unable to be present, owing 
to the recent death of his son. ‘This was 
the first gathering in sixteen years which 
could not count the President among its 
number. 

Dr. Kidder ’80, Med. ‘83, made an ad- 
mirable toastmaster—genial, gracious and 
with a delightful fund of witty remarks. 
The theme running through the evening’s 
speeches was ‘“The opportunities and needs 
of the University.” This was empha- 
sized by Judge E.. C. Mower ’92;, who ad- 
vocated the establishment at the Univer- 
sity of a publicity institution. This would 
be in charge of a paid officer elected for 
that purpose exclusively. His duty would 
be to keep the University in touch with 
its graduates and with the public; to look 
out for the preparatory schools, follow 
the career of the graduates, have an em- 
ployment bureau, etc. 

Dean Nathan F. Merrill approached the 
problem from another viewpoint. ‘T’o his: 
mind, the proper function of the U. V. M. 
was “‘to render it possible for individual 
excellence to develop itself.’”’ He spoke 
feelingly of the college and its traditions, 
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and the position which the University is 
called upon to occupy. He made a splen- 
did plea for the endowment of a chair 
“For the Cultivation of the Beautiful” — 
that is, the study of Fine Arts, Music, 
Belles-Lettres, Aesthetics. He urged also 
the establishment of a Bureau of Informa- 
tion—a department for the regulation of 
intercourse between the U. V. M. and the 
outside public—a dignified yet aggressive 
“advertisement of our magnificent plant.” 
This speech with its simplicity, power and 
earnestness, was, in all justice to the other 
excellent speeches, the finest one of the 
— evening. 

feeeeinkham 83, of the Medical 
School, pointed out the opportunities of 
the school: in its high stand before the 
State Board of Medical Examination— 
about 95% of the Vermont men pass 
these examinations—and in general prac- 
tice. He disagreed with the Council of 
Medical . Kducation which advocates a 
policy that places a premium upon facili- 
ties for teaching and endowment and not 
upon the standard of education. 

Dr. Bass ’59, of the Endowment Fund, 
suggested the establishment of a special 
fund for a chair in the Medical School to 
bear the name of the founder of the 
Medical School. He spoke also of the 
need of town scholarships. The fact was 
brought out that out of 51 first class 
High Schools in the state, 12 have Dart- 
mouth men as principals and only 5 have 
Vermont men. ‘The proper ground for 
these town scholarships would be of 
course along the eastern frontier. 

mee A. «Ll orrey’’93, of Harvard} 
George P. Anderson ’96, who has just 
been elected alderman of Boston, R. E. 
Armstrong ‘93, who has recently returned 
from the Philippines, State Superinten- 
dent Mason S. Stone ’83, Charles A. Cat- 
lin ’73, President-elect T. P. W. Rogers 
°732, also spoke. Each urged the estab- 
lishment of Judge. Mower’s “Publicity 
Bureau.” 

The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President, T. P. W. 
Rogers ’73; vice-presidents, Dr. Jonas H. 


Vaughan, Med. '’89, Dr. L. J. Young, 
Med. ’77, George W. Stone, ex-’84, Henry 
A. Torrey ’93, and George P. Anderson 
96; chaplain, Rev. Daniel T. Torrey ’81; 
audio or. Vennis, Jr (Ong execiitive 
committee, Albert E. Lewis ‘97, (chair- 
inane vine’ 1. YRichie Prom “Ga We 
Benedict ’93, John A. Chase ’99, and Dr. 
C, Parker Holt, Med. ’o1; secretary and 
treasurer, R. D. H. Emerson ’04, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer, J. Haworth 
Eaton 03. 

Among those present in addition to 
the above named were: Lee C. Abbott ’oo, 
Hes tennameiwevese. |. Briant« 632 Dr, 
Pi Geer iicemy edeusass Lr W. 1 Chase: 
Dreac. Af Church, Weds i°84, Dr. oF. A. 
Clapp “SouaMed:0/88..:-Flarry .W.. Clark 
Oo 7Nilre Davis: R. tDewey °79; Pro€..C: “Wy 
Dota Opn wemnae llan Chi Kernin 
502 mle le Getchel arr.’ Ns Elolden, 
ine oe mnjacksomy Med. a Say Ede 
ward Kibby ‘96, Dr. W. M. Knowlton, 
Med. 80, Lieut H. L.. Martin, W. S. Nay, 
Wiedmerse ate. tle INGwLom C5, Lorne Wi 
Page 64, Med. ’66, Fred R..Pember ’oo, 
George H. Randall ‘91, R. H. Robinson, 
(eas ewe iirg. al UNV aeoea lar Vietwmenoy 
Aap oeti O2 or: G. dyesnattuck, wed. 
92, John C. Sherburne ’o04, O. F. Stearns, 
ex-'95,Dr. H. R. Watkins, Med. ’92, C. R. 
Wilder, 7. H. Woodruff, ex-o5, H. E. 
Wood ’o6, 


AN EXAMPLE OF LOYALTY. 


The late Henry C. Webster, ex-’58. 
loved the University of Vermont. He was 
glad to acknowledge his profound respect 
for and obligations to, the Elder Torrey, 
Pres. Pease, Profs. Clark and Petty, and 
others of the Faculty in the fifties. His 
life for a half century was enriched and 
ennobled by the influence of those men 
of high ideals in scholarship and Chris- 
tian character. He did indeed show his 
love for his Alma Mater. Early in the 
present endowment movement he sent a 
generous contribution, and a little later 
sent another and larger pledge. And in 
his will he wrote—“I give to the trustees 
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of the University of Vermont the sum of 
one hundred dollars.’ He was a poor 
man in college—unable to complete the 
course and he never was rich. Out of his 
small means and the largeness of his 
heart—he devised most liberally. Many 
of our graduates can do as well—few 
will, or can, or need do more. Henry C. 
Webster has made himself a factor in all 
the good work that shall ever be done by 
the University. This is written in simple 
justice to his memory, and with the hope 
that it will encourage others to “do like- 
wise. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


‘48. Dr. Thomas D. Strong, a native 
of Pawlet, Vt., and now a resident of 
Westfield, N. Y., passed the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of his birth on November 22. 
Dr, Strong is the oldest practicing physi- 
cian in Western New York. 


‘49. Rev. Edwin Wheelock died at 
hs home in Cambridge, of Bright’s dis- 
ease, December 18. Mr. Wheelock was 
born in that town, November 17, 1822, 
fitted for college at the Burlington High 
School, and after graduating from the 
University, taught for four years at the 
Mountain Academy in Tipton County, 
West Tennessee. Ordained a Congrega- 
tional clergyman in 1856, he served as 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Cambridge from that time until rgor, 
when ill health obliged him to give up 
his work. Mr. Wheelock was a repre- 
sentative in the Legislature of 1866, a 
member of the Senate in 1876 and chap- 
lain of that body in 1880. He was also 
superintendent of schools for 14 years, 
and prominent in the Masonic Lodge of 
the State. 


62. James Wilson Davis died in New 
York City, December 20. He was born 
at Montpelier, Vt., October 2, 1838 and 
fitted for college in that town. After 
graduating he took the course of Union 
Theological Seminary and_ studied at 
Bonn University, Germany. He taught 


two years in the Boys’ High School in 
Shrewsbury, N. J., and later for many 
years in New York City. He was also 
with the Hammond Typewriter Co. for 
some time. 


Med. ’78. Dr. Francis D. Stafford, 
republican, was recently reelected to his 
fourth term as mayor of North Adams, 
Mass, defeating Dr. John H. Riley, Med. 
°85, democrat. 


Med. ’81.. Dr, John C. Petty died at 
Eland Junction, Wis., December 19. He 
was born in Burlington 51 years ago 
November 7, the .son of the laté Prof. 
McKendree Petty. He was educated in | 
the schools of this city and was graduated 
from the Medical Department of the 
University. Dr. Petty had lived West 
since receiving his degree and at his death 
was conducting a drug store in Eland 
Juncton, besides practicing his profession. 
A wife and daughter survive him. 


‘81. James Buckham died at his home 
in Melrose, Mass., January 9, after six 
weeks’ illness with Bright’s disease. He 
was buried in Hyde Park, the former 
home of Mrs. Buckham. Mr. Buckham, 
the eldest son of Pres, Buckham was born 
in Burlington, November 25, 1858.  Frit- 
ting for college at the Burlington High 
School, he graduated from the University 
and began a career as a writer. Under 
the pseudonym of Paul Pastnor he wrote 
much of a humorous character. From 
1886 to 1888 he was assistant editor of 
the Free Press, later also an editor of the 
Youth’s Companion and for seven years 
on the staff of Zion’s Herald. He con- 
tributed to other publications and put forth 
several volumes, among which were ‘“The 
Dorcas Society,” ‘The Heart of Life” 
(poems), “Where Town and Country 
Meet’: (essays), “A- Wayside sAltane 
(poems), “‘Afield with the Seasons,’ and 
“The Heritage of Life’ (essays). “Mr 
Buckham’s essays show a very delicate 
perception and a true appreciation of 
Nature, and his works are characterized 
by “a quiet optimism and wholesomeness 
none the less vigorous for being quiet.” 
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His wife, Mrs. Mary (Brigham) Buck- 
ham ’93, and their son of eight years sur- 
vive him. 

85. Charles W. Waterman, formerly 
of the firm of Vaile and Waterman, Den- 
ver, Col., will hereafter continue the gen- 
eral pr actice of law independently, with 
offices at 414 Equitable Building, Denver. 

89. Kdward S. Isham, who has been 
connected with the Burlington Savings 
Bank since his graduation and for some 
years its assistant treasurer, was made a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
bank at its recent annual meeting. 

Med. 98. Dr. Albert W. Newhall, 
who has been practicing medicine in the 
Aleutian Islands has returned to Burling- 
ton to take some special work in the Medi- 
cal Department. 

‘OI. Henry Page Lapelle, for several 
years connected with the Pintsch Com- 
pressing Company and of late its chief 
draftsman, died in New York in Decem- 
ber, of typhoid fever. Mr. Lapelle entered 


college from Swanton and was 28 years 
of age. 
Ex-’04. G. L. Orton, as physical 


director of Pennington Seminary at Penn- 
ington, N. J., is coach of the seminary 
basketball team whch recently defeated 
Swarthmore College, 20 to 11, on the 
college floor. 

Med. ’o5. Dr. Elmer Joseph Barney 
of Berlin, N. H., died there December 15, 
Dr. Barney was born in East Charleston, 
Vt, 32 “years 
from the Island Pond High School was 
engaged in the printing business in Ber- 
lin for t1 years. After graduating from 
the Medical Department, he was for four 
years editor-in-chief of ‘“T‘he Centaur,”’ 
the national official magazine of the Alpha 
Kappa Kappa Fraternity, and since then 
has practiced in Berlin. 


BASKETBALL. 
GAMES PLAYED. 


Burlington—Vermont 23, M. A. C. 
Burlington—Vermont 36, McGill 
Hanover—Vermont 6, Dartmouth 23. 


ago and after graduating 


‘Thomas. 


GAMES TO BE PLAYED. 


Burlington, Jan. 317—Vermont vs. 


Tufts. 

Burlington, Jan. 22—Vermont vs. Nor- 
wich, 

Burlington, Feb. 15—-Vermont vs. 
Union: 


Northfield, Feb. 1g—Vermont vs. Nor- 
wich. 

Amherst, Feb. 
WE oe (We 

Springfield, Feb. 28—Vermont vs. 
Springfield Tr. School. 

Lowell, Feb, 29——Vermont vs. Lowell 
tenn 

Above 1s the schedule of the Varsity 
basketball team for the season of 1907- 
1908. ‘There are two notable points con- 
cerning it. First, it is a remarkable list 
of games for a manager to secure while 
handicapped by a possibility of no back- 
ine from the Athletic Association. 
Second, there is a fast team to play this 
schedule; a team that winning or losing 
will be a credit to Vermont, 


VERMONT’ vs. M. A. C. 


27—-Vermont — vs. 


On the evening of Wednesday, Dec. 18, 
Vermont defeated Amherst Aggies by 
score of 23 to 11. In spite of a fierce open- 
ing rush on the part of the Varsity, the first 
half was hotly contested and ended with 
the score 8-6 in favor of Vermont. In 
the second half the Varsity seemed to 
have received a fresh consignment of pep- 
per and made the victory decisive by 
throwing 7 baskets to their opponents 1. 
Watkins for Vermont, and Cobb for 


M. A. C. were the stars of the. game. 

The line up: 

Vermont. M.A Ga 
Paquet and Farley and 
Buck. R. F. L. G., Daniels 

/Watkins, L. F. R. G., Reagan 
“Cassidy, Dodge, C. CRG ilette 
Holcomb, R. G. L. F. Burke 
Hosmer, Howard, L. G. ., Cobb 


Goals, Watkins 5, Cobb 2, Holcomb 2, 
Suck 2, Hosmer, Paquet, Gilette, Reagan, 
Goal from foul, Holcomb, Cobb. Referee, 
Pr\s x 
Timer, Cloudman. 
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SENIOR Mepics vs. JuNior Mepics. 


This same evening the Senior Medics 
fell on the Junior Medics to the tune of 


12 to 4. Captain Schneider for the 
Seniors distinguished himself. 
Line up: 


Senior Medics. Junior Medics. 
echncider Rah eeieapies ite Gr, Higpines 
Eastman, L. F. R. G., Badger, Klein 


Ross, C. C., Moody 
Leonard, R. G. L. F., Berry 
Clark °L imac R, F., Gilbert 


Goals, Schneider 3, Clark 2, Eastman, 
Higgins, Berry. Referee, Thomas. 


VERMONT vs. McGIL. 


On the night of Tuesday, Jan. 7, Ver- 
mont defeated McGill before a large 
crowd by a score of 36 to 18. The 
visitors did not look capable of basket- 
ball and their underhand basket shooting 
was a feature of the game, but they man- 
aged to secure three rather startling 
scores before the Varsity began to play. 
However when Vermont did start, in spite 
of a plucky fight on the part of the Cana- 
dians, it was all over but the shouting, 
which was rather feeble in spite of Bill 
Spencer's efforts to arouse the rooters. 
The play was fast and rough. Captain 
Watkins and Dodge for Vermont, and 
Forbes and Smith for McGill put up a 
blue ribbon game. 

Line up: 

Vermont. McGill. 
Paquet, Howard, R. F. L. G., McGuire 
Watkins, L. F. R. G., Smith 


Cassidy, Dodge, C. C. Forbes 
Hosmer, L. G. R. F., Cockfield 
Holcomb, Hastings, 
Buck VR L, F., Douglas 


Score, Vermont 36, McGill 18. Goals, 
Watkins 6, Dodge 5, Hosmer 4, Forbes ee 


Smith 2, Holcomb, Paquet, Howard, 
Douglas, Cockfield. Goals on fouls. 
‘Forbes 4. Referee, ‘Thomas. Timer, 


Dr. Cloudman, 
SopH. Mepics 9, FresuH. Mepics. to. 


At the same sitting the Freshmen 
Medics put it on the Sophomores by one 


point. The game was made interesting 
by the fact that the well-known Thomas 


‘family was divided against itself and the 


smaller brother won out. 


Line up: 

Sophomores. Freshmen. 
Ballgcke Rs L. G., Maynard 
Piakeegley ts. R. G., Harriman 


O’Connel, C. C., ‘Eastman 
R. Thomas, R. G. Leave 
Danis sla: R. Fi:  ieinas 

Score, Sophomores 9, Freshmen 10. 
Goals, LL... Thomas 2, Bulloeicwemuees 
Thomas, Platt, Harriman 2. -Baskets 
from fouls, L. Thomias 2, Raeiiveaie: 


Referee, Dr. Cloudman. 
VERMONT vs. DARTMOUTH. 


At Hanover, Thursday evening, Jan. 9, 
the Varsity was defeated by a score of 
23 to 6. The game was interesting and 
hard fought. The score was 13 to 3 at 
the end of the first half, which shows that 
Vermont fought consistently and con- 
tinuously throughout the game. 

Thevine 1p: 


Vermont. Dartmouth. 
Burnes, 
Paquenek bt, L. G., Schamuiller 
Watkins 1 R. G., Dingle 
Cassidy, Dodge, C. C, bans 
Hosmer, R. G. L. F., Brady 


Holcomb, Buck, L..G. R. F., Morrison 

Goals, Brady 5, Lang 4, Morrison 2, 
Burns, Schamuiller, Dingle. Goals from 
fouls, Watkins 6. 


‘“BALDY’S’’ SACRIFICE HIT. 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 

One afternoon when he came home 
from a recitation he heard a familiar 
voice talking with Phil. It belonged to 
Turner, the star orator of the class, who 
had always shown a friendly interest in 
Vardon. Phil was such a quiet book- 
ish fellow that he had made few friends 
and, in fact, really preferred his books. 
When Baldwin reached the door, he 
stopped suddenly. There was an animated 
discussion going on within, 
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Sas and senior math., “Vardon! Gee, 
he’s got the stuff in him, all right! Why, 
when he was a freshman he told me he'd 
take cold poison before he’d endure an- 
other year of math.’ Turner’s voice 
-grew louder and more excited with every 
word. When Baldwin opened the door 
he received a slap on the back that landed 
him in a nearby Morris-chair. 

“Why be a clam, Baldy?’ Turner 
shouted. ‘‘What’s the use of hiding be- 
hind a tree and letting everybody think 
the modest violet is a skunk cabbage ?”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ Phil asked 
in a protesting voice. “The idea of a 
man’s getting all the fellows down on him 
just for a poor dunce like me!” 

Baldwin sat in a daze. He wanted to 
speak but there was a queer lump that 
stuck in his throat. He hadn’t known 
how much he had cared, after all. 

“See here, Turner,” he finally managed 
to say, “Did you fellows suppose I was 
going to let Phil Vardon go under just 
because his blooming eyes kicked up?” 
How do you guess we'd feel to have 
someone else leading the class when we 
all know Phil’s the only fellow that has 
any business to?” He stopped suddenly 
with a choke. 

“Well, why the Dickens didn’t you tell 
a fellow? We'd have helped you out 
old man. Don’t you know we would?” 
Turner demanded. 

Vardon groaned: “It was all my con- 
founded pride,” he said, “When I found 
out how badly off I was, I begged him 
not to tell the fellows. I was afraid 
of their sympathy.” 

“Don’t blame you a bit, old boy,” Tur- 
ner agreed heartily, “Should have done 
the same thing myself, but he was an 
idiot to mind you, all the same!’ He 
. drew out his watch and glanced at it. 
“Come on, fellows, there’s just time to 
see the game. You won't come, Var- 
don! Well, Dickie’s coming anyhow.” 
And seizing Baldwin by the collar, he 
attempted to drag him forcibly from the 
room in spite of muffled protests, “Oh, 
Turner, I can’t face the boys at the field. 


- both his hands vigorously. 


Don’t ask me to. That’s one too much.” 

“See here, Baldy,’ broke in Phil, sud- 
denly but decidedly. “You're going to that 
game, and you're going in your uniform, 
and you’re going to sit on the players’ 
bench and if you miss another practice 
this year, I’ll burn my books. So there! 
Now, 23 for yours!” 

The quiet student’s sudden lapse into 
modern slang was the last straw. 
“Baldy” departed like a lamb, but roar- 
ing with the first genuine laughter he- 
had enjoyed for over a month. 

When he appeared on the field, in his 
baseball uniform he was greeted by a 
shout of surprise from the students. Then 
followed the dear, familiar, “Rah, rah, 
rah, Baldwin!’ ‘The coach came up and 
slapped him on the back, then shook 
“T knew 
you'd repent befpre we played Carver 
University,” he said, “but had given 
up hoping you’d turn up for the Hills- 
dale game.’’ In the meantime Turner 
was busy spreading the information 
which he had gathered from Vardon. 

Farrel was scheduled to pitch and he 
did his best, but went to pieces before the 
end of the sixth inning. Then the score 
stood 4 to 3 in favor of Hillsdale. Hills- 
dale of all colleges! The Hillsdale that 
had never, since baseball began, been con- 
sidered more than a mere plaything in 
the hands of the U. of D.! The seventh 


‘inning did not help matters at all, for 


Hillsdale scored another run and the 
substitute who had taken Farrel’s place 
completely lost his nerve. 

Just before the eighth the coach came 
to Baldwin. “See here, Baldy,’ he said, 
“T guess it’s up to you. We're weak 
on pitchers this spring and unless you 
forget your Phi Beta Kappa key and get 
onto your job, you're going to witness 
a calamity that’ll squash U. of D. once 
and for all. I don’t care if you are out 
of practice, you can show these poor duf- 
fers a thing or two.” 

So Baldwin pitched. He certainly was 
a bit stiff at first, but the mere sight of 
his lithe, graceful figure stepping con- 
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fidently up to the pitcher’s box made the 
whole team come suddenly to life. 

The first Hillsdale man reached first but 
was put out stealing second. ‘The second 
man sent a fly to centre field. And the 
third struck out. ‘“Baldy’s found him- 
self,’ the students murmured to each 
other, in sudden glee. When U. of D. 
came to bat the first man reached first; 
the second struck out. The grand-stand 
groaned. The third made a two-bagger. 
~The fourth sacrificed and brought in one 
run. The fifth man sent a grounder to 
short-stop. 

The ninth inning began with a score 
of 5: to.4) in favor of Hillsdale. The 
first three men at bat swung with easy 
confidence one after. another and each 
time the ball chugged softly in the 
catcher’s mit. 
breath as Hillsdale trotted out to the 
field. The first U. of D. man made two 
bases. The second struck out; the third 
sacrificed and advanced the runner to 
third. Then Baldwin came to bat. It 
was an old saying at U. of D. that 
“Baldy is good for three strikes or a homé 
run.” The first two strikes came at once. 
“Steady there, Baldy,” called the coach. 
Two balls followed. Then “Baldy” 
struck again, struck hard, and so square- 
ly that the onlookers could hardly hear 
the crack of bat against ball and thought 
for a single breathless moment that he 
had struck out. But when the man on 
third trotted in, and “Baldy” loped 
around the diamond with his old, easy 
swing, there was a thunder of applause 
and the grand-stand poured forth a 
wriggling squirming mass of students 
that swept the victorious team along 
like shingle-boats on a swift stream. 

When Baldwin reached his room, Phil 
was waiting for him, with the same de- 
termined expression about the jaw that 
he used to assume before important de- 
bates. “Hello; old man, I know all 
about it. The fellows stopped in to tell 
me how you saved the game. I’m glad 
to see you know when it’s time to step 


The grand-stand held its . 
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into line. Don’t you dare cut practice 
again this spring.” 
“But, see here, Phil,’ Baldwin pro- 


tested, puzzled, yet pleased to see his 
friend renewing his old determined man- 
ner. “What are you going todo? You 
can’t possibly lead the class if you don’t 
have some one to do your reference read- 
ing for you. I won’t be a quitter. Even 
if the fellows are down on me, I can’t 
leave you in the lurch.” 

“That's all you know about it, Dicky; 
consider both sides of .the question. 
Don't think I’m ungrateful for your help, 
but can’t you see the position I’d be in 
if I let you do as you say? If you want 
to make a martyr of yourself, go and do 
it, but leave me behind. Id rather flunk 
and know the fellows respected me, than 
graduate at the head of a class that hated 
the very thought of me.” 

This was a new.phase of the question 
and Phil had presented his proposition 
in the same indisputable way that he had 
acquired in debate. Dick was landed 
as neatly as a trout in a sportsman’s net. 

“Oh, if you put it on that ground, 
Philemon, we might as well cry quits.” 
He grasped Phil's hand tightly in his 
own. “But if you have any trouble with 
your work don’t hesitate to call on me 
or some of the fellows. We'll pull you 
through somehow, never fear.” 


That evening, Baldwin was again late. 


to Commons. As he entered the hall 
Witeeeelise atm across. Phil .Vardon’s 
shoulder, the entire student body rose to 
its feet and the whole building echoed to 
the “Rah! rah! rah! Baldwin! Baldwin!! 
Baldwin!!’ 

NAOMI. 


MILLENNIUNIS MILLENNIUM. 


“Naught treads so silent as the foot of 
Time.’—Dr. Edward Young. 


It is a long time hence—a time, the 
when of which no man knows. Singular 
is the course of things. The moment 
nears, comes, is gone, but mark: 1t comes. 
Ever is advancement, development, the 
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primal law. Results, never so infinites- 
imal are chain-like—are remarkable con- 
catenations of events, of circumstances. 
Haste, precipitation, hesitation is there 
never: all is measured, and in one direc. 
ton. For eons innumerable, is it thus. 

Then—then—from Futurity’s shrink- 
ing form Mind snatches the turgid, sable 
veil. Devotedly, devoutly, gazes Reason’s 
quiescent eye. Horribly black and lurid 
and beetling are the precipices, but ‘Time 
and Progress are not to be gainsaid. 
Things radical, things chasmal, cease to 
astound, cease to confound: they cease to 
be. One and the same are the real and 
the ideal. With the triumph of Mind 
over Matter, the never-to-be-imparted 
secret iS man’s, 

No more is man mere “man’’; himself 
he styles, ‘‘an intellectualist,’/—and for 
this reason: existence for the denizens 
of earth is purely intellectual, ethereal. 
Beneficent Providence, infinite in its own 
omniscience, provides Knowledge of like 
infnity—and all for the © striving! 
Knowledge is truly Truth, and Truth 1s 
based on the irrefutable, the irrefragible. 
Veneered insipidities, pliant platitudes are 
gone, are gone the way of squalor, 
hideousness, bestiality—the foul, the fetid 
is non-existent. Everywhere is. there 
aromatic fragrance, delicious redolence. 
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Life no longer is Charles. Reade’s, ‘‘Inter- 
mittent Fever,’—is deep, rich, vital in 
meaning, in import. ‘To the not-to-be 
relegated, the joyless, the hopeless, the 
loveless. All is soul-inspiring, soul-elevat- 
ing. So refined are tastes, so enlarged 
are horizons, that even the brazen mouth 
of fickle Fame forever ceases trumpeting 


audible not even the faintest echo of an 
echo. The Framer of the Universe no 
more fulminates fiats: Religion, Morality, 
Science, Philosophy, all are one—Truth 
embodies them all. Truth rules. 

The Millennium of the Millennium. 
Millennium’s Millennium, is come. 
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EDITORIALS. 


TWO REMARKABLE VESPER ADDRESSES. 


The two “Vesper” addresses printed in 
this number seemed so timely and in- 
spiring that permission to publish them 
was obtained. One would feel guilty in- 
deed, if such productions were allowed to 
slip by without being brought to the at- 
tention of out-of-town readers. 


Such messages practical, full of facts, 
and richly fraught with experience have 
an especial significance for young men, 
who look out upon the broader world as 
eagerly as the man in the football line 
examines his opponent or the runner his 


COULSE. 


LESS THAN AN APOLOGY. 


This issue of the Cynic goes to press 
while we are still harassed by examina- 
tions. ‘Therefore let critics bear in mind 
these extenuating circumstances, and if 


editorial duties seem to have been 


slighted in favor of college work, re- 
member the cruel compulsion which made 


1fesO: 


ANOTHER WORD ON RUSHING, 


AMHERST, JAN. 23, 1908. 


Epitor “THe UNIvErsiIty Cynic,” 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Dear Sir:—I was glad to read in the 
last number of the Cynic your plea for 
a change in the present rushing system 
as practised by the fraternities at Ver- 
mont. I say change, for any modifica- 
tion of the present practices must neces- 
sarily be an improvement. The con- 
ditions developed by the present lack of 
system are too well known to need fur- 
ther comment from me, but a brief ac- 
count of the methds in practice at this 
institution may be of some value to U. V. 
M. men looking for a better condition of 
affairs in this respect. And I believe 
that all true Vermont men feel that this 
subject should be carefully considered 
and some sort of rules enforced. The great 
trouble comes in making the start. I 
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know that it will be hard to make the 
change and live up to any set of rules 
after having been accustomed to the ab- 
sence of all control, but what others have 
done and are doing I believe that Ver- 
mont men can do and do as‘ well or bet- 
ter than they. 

The rules here have been in operation 
only three years but they are closely lived 
up to, work very smoothly and give very 
good satisfaction to all concerned. 

Fraternity matters are strictly debarred 
from the freshman’s troubles for the first 
half year. While a fellow may be in- 
vited to the rooms for a game of cards 
or a call, where both parties may become 
better acquainted with the other, the frat 
question is not touched upon and feeds or 
spreads by any frat for any freshmen 
during this time are strictly prohibited. 
In this way the upperclassmen become ac- 
quainted with the new men, and the 
freshmen learn what classes of fellows 
belong to the different societies and are 
able to decide which one will be the best 
suited for them and to them. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of the first week of the second 
semester constitute the “open season,”’ 
and during that time studies become a 
secondary matter, and the Profs under- 
stand the reason for that condition of 
neglect of their teachings. After a speci- 
fied hour on Thursday evening the fresh- 
men are released from the strenuousness 
of the week, and during chapel exercises 
of Friday morning they display on their 
coats the pin or button of. the frat to 
which they have promised to affiliate 
themselves. These men are initiated in 
due season and no more can be taken in 
until. commencement week; this latter 
rule tends to concentrate the entire mat- 
ter into the one time, gets its ac- 
complished and leaves the men free to 
continue their studies again. 

By this scheme the frats are left with 
members from only the three upper 
classes for half of each year, but this 
drawback is overcome by initiating ten 
to twelve men ftom each class, making 


the society always large enough to recog- 
nize itself as a society, and gives it in- 
come enough to get along easily. 

A “fraternity conference’ composed 
of men from each frat has power to alter 
the rules or deal with violations of them, 
and it also has charge of the “informals,”’ 
monthly dances in the gym. 

I hope that the fellows can unite and 
trust each other sufficiently to try some 
such system as I have outlined: above, for 
I know that, given enough of the trusting 
spirit, only a great satisfaction and last- 
ing good can come from such a trial. 

Very truly yours, 
C. S. PomERoy, ’04. 


FORESTRY IN VERMONT. 


ADDRESS AT’ VESPER SERVICE, JAN. I5, BY 
PROFESSOR L. R. JONES. 


Three centuries have elapsed since 
Samuel de Champlain was guided by his 
Indian allies from the St. Lawrence up 
the Richelieu, and into the northern arm 
of the water to which he gave his name. 
This lapse of time, 1609-1909, Opens a 
wide chasm; but is it too wide for one’s 
imagination to bridge? If not let us try 
to see as through the eyes of that first 
white voyager, the landscape that limited 
his eastern horizon. From shore line to 
mountain crest one vast unbroken forest 
swept; along the bluffs and warmer shores 
of the lake valley the swaying white pine; 
fringing the water courses and in the 
cooler ravines the richer tint of the hem- 
lock; and crowning the foothills and 
rising on every mountain side the darker 
green of spruce and fir. The only marked 
contrast colors were the yellowish cliffs 
of the headlands, as sentinels guarding 
the silent coast line, and the gray rocks 
as lookouts posted on the wind swept 
summits of Mansfield and Camel’s 
Hump. 

Well chosen was the French trapper’s 
name, Verd-mont. And when the Eng- | 
lish settlers from the more southern 
colonies, pushing northward, wrested 
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this region from their rivals they 
kept the French name for their com- 
monwealth, so fit was it, Vermont 
the Green Mountain State. Today 
we are even more proud than they of the 
State thus founded; justly proud of her 
record in war and the council chamber, of 
her products from the quarry and the 
farm; but have we reason for similar 
pride as we look upon the mountain 
ranges and see the increasing barrenness 
of those once forested slopes? Whoever 
today compares these conditions with 
those seen by Champlain must speak as 
an apologist,—for each year Vermont re- 
duces still farther the scant vestiges of 
the primeval Green Mountain forests. In- 
deed, I know today of but one man in 
all Vermont who, with the fortunate com- 
bination of wealth and patriotism which 
makes it possible, is holding intact a suf- 
ficient area of the virgin forest that 
future generations may see what it was 
like. 

But if one recalls the early history of 
New England he readily sees that some 
stich deforestation as actually occurred 
was, humanly speaking, inevitable under 
a democratic government. This fact be- 
comes clearer if in reviewing the relation 
of our ancestors in Vermont to the forest 
we divide it, somewhat arbitrarily per- 
haps, into four periods. 

First, the trees as enemies; the 
pioneers period. When the pioneer 
came the forests frowned upon him from 
every side. Before he could plant the 
corn and beans to furnish his family food 
he must cut and burn the giant trees. It 
was a strong man’s task to fell those 
monsters and it taxed his skill so to do it 
that they might lie in windrows which the 
fire would lick clean. The man who best 
thus could useax and torch was the worthy 
leader in this pioneer fight for home and 
food. But, work as best he could, one 
man’s strength scarcely sufficed to hew 
out even a small clearing. The black for- 
est still hemmed his few acres and under 
its cover lived the deer and hare that 
ruined corn and orchard, the catamount 


and bear that preyed upon his flocks; and 
therein, too, skulked the Indian raider. 
Not strange indeed that the early settler 
looked upon the forest tree as his natural 
enemy and taught his son that in the use 
of ax even more than the rifle lay his 
means of self-defense and public service. 

And so the early settlers wrested from 
the forest field after field until the tree 
ranks were so thinned that their shadows 
no longer held dread. But this brought on 
another struggle. The thinner the stand 
of spruce and pine the broader the top; 
and the broader the top the heavier the 


seed crop. The wind borne seed are 
scattered wide, and hence the second 
period. 


The young trees as weeds; the period 
of the lull farmer. A generation ago it 
was as much a part of the routine work 
on the hill farm to mow the spruce and 
pine “brush” in the pasture as to clean 
the quack and kale from the corn. Both 
classes were aggressive weeds. Against 
the invasion of back pasture by forest the 
Vermont farmer fought for a full gen- 
eration, and fought a losing battle, be- 
fore he realized that he was foredoomed 
to failure since he was fighting against 
nature. His fathers had cleared acres 
upon acres of steep rocky mountain side 
that nature has designed for forest rather 
than farm. When, within our memory 
the realization of this at last became gen- 
eral and men gave up’ the attempt to till 
some of these higher slopes, the sensa- 
tional press had much to say about 
“abandoned farms.” I never saw an 
abandoned farm in Vermont in the 
proper sense of the word. It is simply 
a question of whether in certain situations 
it is more profitable to try to grow corn 
and grass against nature’s will, or let 
nature have her way and grow trees, 
while the owner tills his tillable acres. 
This awakening occurred coincident with 
the progress through the third period. 

The tree as an asset; the lumberman’s 
period. From the time when the country 
was fully settled lumber was in demand, 
but apparently up to within a half cen- 
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tury about as much money was lost as 
made in the lumber business. ‘Then came 
the rise in prices for saw logs and follow- 
ing this the demand for sticks of any kind 
for pulp wood. Landowners for two de- 
cades then vied with each other as to who 
could fastest strip his wood lots, not only 
of old trees but even of saplings, regard- 
less) of );their, future; value: Buti this 
“skinning the land,” heedless of a further 
crop was so evidently reckless a thing 
that it has quickly brought us to the open- 
ing of the fourth, and we may reason- 
ably believe the last period. 

Trees as a crop; the period of the for- 
ester... . Wer have -heard, of; the forester 
only so recently that we need to be told 
what he is. We all know the lumber- 
man and his method but few of us have 
ever even seen a forester. The forester 
like the lumberman will cut down trees, 
the difference is that the lumberman has 
but one concern, to get the log; the for- 
ester has two;—to get the lumber, but 
so to do it as to perpetuate, not destroy, 
the forest. The dominant idea in for- 
estry is that the trees are to be handled 
as a crop, planted if need be, weeded if 
need be, harvested when of most worth. 
But forest land is no more to lie waste 
than corn land; the forest cover is to be 
maintained and, if practicable, improved 
generation after generation. 

The forester and forestry methods are 
coming and coming: to stay in Vermont. 
We predict this with the fullest- con- 
fidence. The career of a community is 
determined by environment, by natural 
‘resources, by trade relations. ‘To begin 
with, these determined that Vermonters 
should be small farmers, producing mixed 
crops; then dairy farmers. Now the 
economic laws are giving other states the 
lead in agriculture and as a recompense 
these same laws of supply and demand 
are carrying the mineral and factory 
products of Vermont to the front. We 
have quarries and mines and water power 
to turn mill wheels and natural timber 
lands to supply materials for manufac- 
ture, all in unusual proximity and rich- 


ness. The result is inevitable, indeed it 
is already at hand. Vermont's quarries 
and mills today lead her tilled fields in 
value of product. 

With increasing values of lumber for 
home manufacture as well as for export 
the proportion of lands given over to for- 
est growth must increase. | Vermont’s 
area includes in round numbers 6,000,000 
acres. Of this 3,700,000 is forest or 
waste land and only a little over 2,000,- 
ooo improved farm lands, including 
pastures. In other words fully 60% oi 
Vermont land is today growing trees or 
nothing. Moreover, nature is rapidly 
converting large areas of the back 
pastures into woodlots and it is quite 
within bounds to say that it would be 
better 1f two-thirds of Vermont’s acreage 
were at once deliberately devoted to tim- 
ber growth. ‘The relative profit from 
tree culture on rough low-priced lands 
is such that we confidently predict that 
the middle of the present century will see 
this proportion exceeded, and that the 
end of the century will find three-fourths 
of the acreage of Vermont devoted to 
systematic forestry. Our confidence in 
this is because it will pay. 

The waste lands of Vermont are rated 
as worth today $1 to $4 per acre. Yet 
almost all of them are capable of grow-. 
ing valuable timber. Few realize how 
valuable. A single example will per- 
haps serve to give point to this. We ex- 
amined a timber lot of second growth 
white pine last month from which the 
trees had recently been cut. ‘The crop 
on the stump yielded the owner about 
$800 per acre for the pine, and a con- 
siderable additional amount for hemlock 
and hardwood.: ‘This was on the aver- 
age. Portions ran better. On some 
acres there were as many as 150 large 
pines, and among these one single shaft 
sawed out 2,200 feet. This was sold 
on the stump at $10 a thousand or $22. 
When sawed into lumber this was worth 
at retail $80 a thousand, that is this single 
tree brought over $175. Let me re- 
peat, for it sounds almost incredible—a 
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single acre of natural second growth 
white pine in Vermont sold last year on 
the stump for over $800 and _ yielded 
manufactured lumber worth at retail some 
$5,000. ‘The stupendous significance of 
this becomes apparent when we add that 
much of the timber land and so-called 
waste land of Vermont will under proper 
management yield as well; and, finally, 
lumbermen are everywhere agreed that 
the selling price of pine will tend to in- 
crease in the future. The conclusion 
cannot be made too clear, the potential 
value of the timber crop if rightly man- 
aged on Vermont’s rocky pastures and 
hillsides has heretofore been much under- 
estimated. 

And we need not wait a century for 
the growth of this crop. Last month 
we walked through another pine lot,— 
natural second growth. The owner 
scarce fifty years old had seen oats grow- 
ing there; the oldest tree must have been 
less than forty-five years from seed. 

There were nearly one thousand trees 
per acre, many of them twelve to fifteen 
inches in butt diameter and worth one 
dollar apiece on the stump. It is doubt- 
ful if the owner could have been tempted 
into selling that twenty acre lot for $ro,- 
ooo. The soil was so poor that forty 
years ago it was not considered worth 
cultivation. It probably could then have 
been bought for less than five dollars per 
acre. Yet the annual increment on each 
acre has averaged some $10 a year for 
forty years. 

But you say this was under perfect 
conditions for natural seeding and that 
these are rare. ‘['rue, but when a stand 
of such pine does not come up naturally 
we are learning that it is practicable at 
comparatively small outlay to plant it and 
so to insure the perfect stand. Five dol- 
lars to ten dollars an acre will do this. 
It was recently calculated that if cost of 
land and of planting be taken at S12 the 
resulting investment, computing com- 
pound interest and taxes, will in forty 
years amount to but little over $50. Yet 
such investment will surely, allowing only 


for chance of loss by fire, net a return as 
shown above, many times this sum. We 
have been taught to think of Vermont as 
a poor State, of her farm lands as rough 
and unproductive when compared with 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys.. The fact 
is that there is no like area in Europe 
or America better adapted by nature for 
rapid growth of certain valuable timber 
trees. We have spoken only of the pine 
but the general truth holds for other 
kinds like ash, birch and maple. Think 
ahead, then, try to calculate what will be 
the relative wealth of Vermont when this 
fact is realized and two-thirds or three- 
fourths of her acreage, acres that now 
are largely waste lands, are given over 
to the production of forest crops of such 
value. From a relatively poor state she 
will pass to the ranks of the relatively 
rich, and her source of wealth will be 
self-perpetuating. 

These ideas were dreams of a few 
men a decade, even a half decade ago, to- 
day there are hundreds who are convinced 
of their truth. 

Accepting these facts, admitting the 
large significance of this forestry move- 
ment for Vermont, how is it to be ad- 
vanced and directed? In the first place 
there must be expert leadership. The 
trained forester must be at hand to edu- 
cate and advise at each step in the work. 
In the second place there must be the 
recognition of the fact that public as well 
as private welfare is involved. ‘The in- 
terest of the community, of the State, is 
quite as great in forest holdings as that 
of the individual; in the outcome, indeed, 
it is often greater. A lumberman may 
come into a town, buy up all its forests, 
in a decade strip them clean and then re- 
turn to his city home with the profits. 
The individual is enriched but the town 
is left pauperized. This is no idle fancy. 
There is town after town in Vermont 
where this has happened and where the 
tax rates today are burdening to the 
limit the impoverished remnant of the 
population left to maintain highways and 
schools. Nor are the local residents alone 
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concerned. From these denuded moun- 
tain slopes the spring floods rush into the 
lower streams and each spring the 
freshets destroy bridges and flood fields 
all along their mad course to the lake. 
Mill dams are washed away and, with the 
decrease in available timber to use in 
manufacture and the irregularity in wa- 
ter flow to turn their wheels, the small 
factories in the lower villages are giving 
up the attempt to repair such damages. 
Finally, the water supply of each village 
and city along the course of these streams 
is affected. Thus directly or indirectly 
every person in the State is concerned 
in the policy of forestry management. 
And this is from the practical, standpoint 
quite apart from the aesthetic. As to 
the latter, the matter is even more per- 
tinent. Every citizen in Burlington has 
an interest in the beauty of our shade 
trees, and every citizen of Vermont like- 
wise in our forested slopes. For all these 
reasons proper forestry management is 
a matter of state concern. It follows 
that the state must take the leadership 
in developing the forest policy for her 
citizens. She must wisely restrain the 
foolish and shortsightedly selfish from 
wanton trespass upon public rights. She 
must council and educate the worthily 
minded, but ignorant, land owner as to 
the best methods of managing his timber 
lot and where needed she must provide 
stich means for carrying these out as he 
alone cannot provide. Finally she must 
herself own and manage large areas as 
public or State forests. And this State 
University must realize more and more 
fully as the years pass that the people of 
Vermont have a moral right to turn to 
her for council and leadership in develop- 
ing such state policies. 

Is Vermont as a State awakening to 
a realization of this? If asked this ques- 
tion five, three or even two years ago the 
reply must have been negative. But 
within the past year there are evidences 
of a change in public opinion. ‘This has 
been due in a large part to the activity 
of the Vermont Forestry Association, a 


volunteer company, working in a mis- 
sionary spirit for the dissemination of 
these truths as to the possibilities of for- 
estry in Vermont. This association has 
formulated and secured the passage of 
laws relative to forest fires, tax-exemption 
for planted lands, the designation of a 
State Forestry Commissioner to admin- 
ister these laws, and last but not least, 
the appropriation of a small sum to start 
a State Nursery under the direction of 
the Vermont Experiment Station. 

This last, located here only last year, aims 
to grow seedlings of pine and other trees, 
to distribute these by sale for forest 
planting and to advise in their use. These 
are each short steps, and taken somewhat 
hesitatingly but each is a step in the right 
direction. ‘There still remain two fun- 
damentally important steps to be taken. 
The first of these is the adoption of a 
policy of State ownership of consider- 
able areas of mountain lands. We can- 
not stop to discuss the-reasons or the de- 
tails. Suffice it to say that this policy 
has already been adopted by New 
York: and ‘ten’ other» statesi: aidan ine 
all in Vermont who have given it 
careful attention are agreed as to its 
wisdom. A carefully formulated plan 
looking in this direction is even now be- 
ing considered and will probably be 
promulgated within a year. The second 
step must follow from the first,—name- 
ly the employment in some public capac- 
ity of one or more trained foresters. 

It is in this second matter that the pub- 
lic are looking to the University and with 
right, for advice and assistance. At 
present we are fortunate in being able to 
secure a part of the time of the New 
York State forester who is employed by 
the Experiment Station as consulting for- 
ester and whose name will appear in the 
forthcoming catalogue of the university 
as Lecturer in Forestry. He hoped to 
be here to deliver some lectures this pres- 
ent month but was kept by business in 
Albany. He now proposes to deliver a 
short course early next half year. This 
is only a beginning. At an early date the 
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interest of State and University alike are 
going to demand the employment of all 
the time of such a man. When this man 
comes and you students are given the 
opportunity to learn somewhat as to the 
possibilities, principles and practice of 
scientific forestry | am confident of one 
result. Vermont territory was settled by 
pioneers who joyed in a vigorous life in 
close contact with nature. ‘The grand- 
sons and great grandsons of those men 
have this as their heritage. It only needs 
the opening of the way to lead some of 
you, from each succeeding class, to turn 
to the profession of forestry. Were I 
today an undergraduate considering the 
attractions and possibilities offered by the 
various openings before me I should my- 
self give this line of work more serious 
consideration than any other known to 
me. Please do not mistake my emphasis; 
I would not have all Vermont students, 
or even many of them at once turn for- 
esters. But, from this time on, in Ver- 
mont and practically every other state 
from Maine to California and from 
Michigan to Louisiana, the opportunities 
will open with increasing rapidity and 
attractiveness for the young man of the 
right type who trains himself properly 
for the profession of forestry. I hope 
there is at least one such in this audience. 


MUSINGS. 


The air was soft and cool and fine’ 


that June evening and the stars had 
just come out to bid farewell to the 
twilight. I walked along slowly and in 
deep content till the straight grim lines of 
the Medical College, huge and shadowy, 
rose high in front. A bit forbidding it 
was at first but no such impression could 
last on such a kindly night and I found 
myself, with no misgivings but with a 
feeling as though I had accepted some 
unspoken invitation, ascending the big 
stone steps. I sat down near one of the 


pillars, looked out over the college green 
and meditated. | 

The long line of elms stretched away 
into deep shadow and the clump of pines 
made a huge blot of blackness there in 
the center of the green. The stately out- 
line of the hbrary tower was just dis- 
cernible through the trees and a breath 
of west wind with little whisperings of 
content brushed ever so gently by. 

The peace and quiet beauty of it all 
came to me keenly as I sat musing, 
musing of the good times, the fine fellow- 
ships, the friends and joys that were 
gathered together and held by the spirit 
of the institution, a vital thing which in 
the weird beauty of the June night seemed 
hovering about the campus. Alma 
Mater! ‘The true meaning of the words 
came to me in a deeper, finer way and | 
knew for the first time what they could 
express. 


Soon voices, jovial voices and easy 


Jaughter, caused me to peer eagerly into 


the darkness. If one could judge by the 
sounds a goodly number of undergrad- 
uates were marching along close to the 
Nil Ves. there they; were) * 1. could 
see them but dimly in the starlight, a huge 
centipede that swayed and twisted and 
ever draw nearer. A match would flare 
out as a pipe was lit and its little circle of 
light would disclose very distinctly four 
or five of the carefree crowd and then 
darkness again. On they marched till 
the shadow of the small grove of pines 
enveloped them and there the match- 
flares told me they had stopped. 

Soon mandolins were tinkling mer- 
rily and the soft tones of a guitar or two 
and of violins came floating along, and 
then—singing. Oh that you had heard 
it as it came to me, mellowed by the 
night-out-of-doors and the distance, with 
its power and swing and sweetness! It 
expressed what I had been trying to tell 
myself. It satisfied some subtle desire 
and craving which the quiet beauty and 
suggestion of the campus had only par- 
tially satisfied. 
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“We'll all gather round on the campus 

While the sun sinks far in the west 
To sing of our Green Mountain College, 

The noblest, the fairest, the best.” 

So the good old song with the voices 
and hearts of a hundred loyal sons sing- 
ing it came across through the lights and 
shadows of the beautiful old campus. I 
sat still and listened under the spell of it 
all till with queer little thrills of joy I 
sped across to join the singers. 


LOCALS. 


The sophomore hop will take place 
in the gymnasium on the evening of 
February 11. The floor is being put in 
fine condition. Special efforts are to be 
made in the way of decorations. Bar- 
ton’s orchestra of eight pieces, including 
George Wilder, will furnish the music. 


C. B. Story, ’08, addressed the meeting 
of the Y: M.-C. A..on January 21. 


At the vesper service on January 22 
Bishop Hall spoke on “Fellowship,” in 
his characteristically vigorous and de- 
lightful manner. 


The time for handing in “Grinds” has 
been extended from February 1 to Feb- 


ruary 15. 


At a college meeting on January 22, 
Orton, ’o9, was elected football manager, 
and Jacobs, ’o9g, assistant basket-ball 
manager. 


The State Library Commission held 
meetings on January 23 in the Billings 
Library, with Mrs. Buckham, the resident 
member. 


Sault, 05, spoke at the meeting of the 
Civil Engineering Society January Pie 


During’ the second week of mid-year’s 
the senior mechanicals will go to Mon- 
treal, where they will visit the large ma- 
chine shops; the senior electricals will 
visit the general electric works © at 
Schenectady, during the same week. 


The following have been made mem- 
bers of Alpha. Zeta. fraternity aya 
Dodge, ’o9; J. -P.. Helyar, 70g jue 
Story, ‘09, H.. W..Beecher,<1OesG same 
Gifford, ’10,.G. H: Howe, 10,3 sams 
bard, ’10, C. F. Moran, *10, angeaieee 
Jhaverael Os 


President Copeland of the senior class 
has appointed the following kake walk | 
committee: French, ’o8, Burke, ’08, 
Spencer, ’08, L. W. Thomas, medic, W. 


C. Adams, ’09, Merrihew, 09, W. W. 
Higgins, ’o9, medic, Comings, ‘10, 
Pierce, *10, K. L. Tracy, medic 16, and 


S. H. Wheeler, ’11 


Among the magazines to which the li- 
brary will begin a subscription this year, 
are ‘“The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine” 
which supplies much of interest on 
athletics at Harvard; and the “Saturday 
Review,” a leading and long established 
conservative British journal, whose 
animosity towards the Union cause dur- 
ing the civil war made it much hated in 
America at that time. This, however; 
is lived down now, and the Saturday 
Review will be found by readers a most 
useful addition to the periodical list. 


THE CALL TO THE COLLEGE MAN. 


By Charles Sprague Snuth, Managmg 
Director, The Peoples’ Institute, New 
V OpeeCiy: 


(Written for the Intercollegiate Civic 
League, of which the Economic Club 
is a member.) 


There has never been a time when the 
call to the college man was more impera- 
tive than to-day. There is a new spirit 
abroad. The plain people, the masses, 
are awaking to a consciousness of their 
power and a determination to make use 
of it. Sometimes this consciousness ex- 
presses itself in widespread unrest; at 
others in the forestalling by government, 
through remedial measures, of danger be- 
lieved to be impending to the community 
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from the rise of group power or the deep- 


ening of discontent. 

The manifestations differ according to 
countries. In Great Britain we have the 
co-operative movement, beginning with 
a small group of impoverished weavers 
some sixty years ago, who pooled their 
scanty savings so as to purchase prime 
necessities and sell at cost. This move- 
ment has grown so that in Great Britain 
it numbers more than two million mem- 
bers, has a capital of over one hundred 
and forty millions, carries on a vast and 
increasing business of all kinds, has 
spread to the continent, and even crossed 
‘the seas to America. In addition, we 
have the municipalities extending their 
functions so as not only to own and 
operate public utilities, but also build 
tenements and engage in manifold other 
occupations hitherto considered wholly 
within the domain of private initiative. 

In Germany we have on the one hand 
socialism, recognized as the strongest 
single force in the land; and on the other, 
a government perceiving the need of 
meeting the demands of which socialism 
is but the radical expression, and taking 
over the railroads, ordaining compulsory 
life insurance for the workers, establish- 
ing old age pensions, etc. 

Similarly, Switzerland and Italy are 
taking over the railroads and extending 
otherwise communal activity; and France 
has the railroad system in such control 
as to be tantamount to ownership. In 
country after country the story is analo- 
gous. 

Perhaps the two most interesting ex- 
pressions of this movement are to be 
found in Japan and New Zealand. Mod- 
ern Nippon is the creation of the last 
generation. Yet deep within the pres- 
ent remain traditions coming out of the 
long past, e. g. the sacred character of 
the Emperor as impersonating national- 
ity and all its demands. It would seem 
that we could, hardly speak here of real 
democracy, and yet government, fore- 
seeing the danger of monopoly in indi- 
vidual hands, has taken over the rail- 


roads, and wherever there exhibits itself 
a tendency to concentrate industrial ac- 
tivity in the hands of a small group, it 
appears ready to supplant ‘by its own 


state monopoly the emerging private 
monopoly. 
In New Zealand, less than twenty 


years ago, (in 1896) as the result of a 
strike that proved a failure, came na- 
tional awakening to a consciousness of 
the interdependence of all sections of so- 
ciety. With it ripened the resolution to 
reorganize the country so as to prepare 
for the needs of all and prevent a group 
attaining a position where it could op- 
press the majority. ‘The result is a land 
without paupers, millionaires, slums, 
palaces; no unemployed; no strikes; the 
social evil almost extinct; no graft or in- 
efficiency in the public service; a people 
the healthiest, richest, freest in the world, 
Switzerland excepted, probably also the 
happiest. 

When we turn to our own country and 
test its position by that attained by other 
leading nations, we are bound to find it 
a laggard. The reasons are obvious. It 
is a land of boundless and recently virgin 
resources. There has been a faith deep- 
rooted in the popular mind that here all 
problems would solve themselves. ‘The 
individual needed not to take thought for 


the common good, only to care for him- 


self and his. This laissez faire policy has 
riinmeitscoursemn) hes resources: of the 
country have sustained the lavish waste 
because of their very abundance, but now 
there is an end in sight and an abrupt 
awakening. We perceive that our for- 
ests, for example, instead of being ex- 
haustless, are on the verge of utter ex- 
tinction; that our coal, oil, mines, trans- 
portation, cereals, fruits, various indus- 
tries, are either wholly or almost entirely 
under limited private control. 

With the establishment of monopoly 
have come widespread political corrup- 
tion, graft and inefficiency. Simultane- 
ously the masses have awakened, and so- 
cial unrest stalks abroad. We face a 
revolution; democratic in its demand for 
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control of government in the interest of 
all, ethical in its insistence that righteous- 
ness and justice shall obtain. A few 
leaders comprehend the situation, Roose- 
velt, Bryan, LaFollette, Tom Johnson and 
others. As to Charles E. Hughes, his 
phenomenal rise to influence and pop- 
ularity is due to the manly, sincere, and 
rapidly progressive way in which he is 
coming to a full perception of this truth 
and directing his conduct accordingly. 

At such an epoch-making stage in na- 
tional history, it is supremely important 
to form a correct estimate of the forces 
that will determine the morrow. What 
is the character of the masses of our peo- 
pler Will their advance be toward revo- 
lution or evolution? It will. be toward 
evolution — since their judgment is 
fundamentally sane .and their purpose 
righteous—provided that impassable ob- 
stacles are not placed in the path. The 
multitude has not the power of self-di- 
rection. ay INovfolk-massievermhadiy If 
needs leadership. It should have con- 
secrated and informed, not demagogic, 
leadership. | 

Here, then, comes the call to the col- 
lege man. Our country ‘should be the 
great proving place for democracy, the 
land where, in a large way, for all hu- 
manity and future social development, 


some of the great problems of self-gov-— 


ernment are worked out. There has 
never been such opportunity therefor, no 
land so vast, rich, fertile; no people so 
free from the trammels of the past; no 
standard set up at the beginning of a na- 
tion’s life so true and adapted to the 
farthest future, as that contained in our 
bill of rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. To be a college bred man in 
the prime of life at so pregnant a mo- 
ment, not merely in the history of this 
country, but in that of the world, in the 
place where, with the farthest-reaching 
consequences for all, great social prob- 
lems can be worked out, is a supreme priv- 
ilege. The masses will accept the brother- 
ly comradeship and leadership of the 
educated man, provided such men come 


intelligent ‘sympathy. 


. by the theory of cycles. 


to them with entirety of consecration and 
Upon such union 
between the masses and the educated and 
consecrated young men of our country 
the issue of the movement depends. We 
shall emerge upon a broad, high plane of 
humanity and have no occasion to envy 
the inhabitants of any other region, or 
we shall fail lamentably, and somewhere 


else in the world the great problems of 


democracy that we have been unable to 
solve will have to be brought out. 

I cannot recall any other moment in 
history when a strong, true man, who 
has enjoyed the privilege of culture and 
been permitted thus to discern the higher - 
value of the spiritual, can serve his God 
and his fellow man to better purpose than 
here and now; and, from many years of 
experience in constant touch with the 
mass movement, I appeal to my college 
brothers to do their part as twentieth 
century Americans. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION. 


Address at Vesper Service, Jan. Sth, by 
Pres. Buckham. 


It would be a neglect of a duty and an 
opportunity to let the critical time in 
which we find ourselves pass by without 
making a serious attempt to understand 
its meaning and apply its lesson. It may 
be too soon to do this. We may need a 
longer perspective and a more detached 
point of view. But so many solutions 
are already urged upon us that we are al- 
most compelled either to fall in with some 
one of them, or ‘to work out one for our- 
selves. | a 

There is an easy way of accounting for 
events by the swing of the pendulum, or 
No doubt there 
is a tendency to alternation, to action and 
reaction, to full-tide and ebb-tide, in the 
affairs of men, but to use this occasional 
fact as though it were a fixed law, and 
to solve by it the vagaries of human ex- 
perience, seems to me to concede too much. 
to that mechanical and necessarian view 
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-of human action which not only offends 
our instincts of freedom, but opens wide 
chasms of doubt and perplexity. As a 
working theory this doctrine of cycles 
has to be so squeezed in one direction and 
dilated in another in order to make -ends 
meet that it discounts its own value. As 
an explanation it interests and captivates 
—it does not interpret. 

Equally unsatisfactory is that ‘flatter- 
ing optimism which declares that there 
is and has been no real public calamity; 
that there is just as much money in the 
country, just as much property, just as 
many miles of railroads, and mines, and 
mills, as there were a year ago; that the 
whole cry is over a shake-up which leaves 
the country in a more wholesome con- 
dition. I call myself an optimist, but 
this talk, even though coming from some 
men whom | have been in the habit of 
respecting, sounds to me hollow and 
forced. It seems to me like saying of a 
man who has gone through a severe and 
prostrating sickness, that he has just as 
many hands and legs, just as many veins 
B@ndeareties, that he still has heart and 
lungs and stomach, and that the shake- 
up he has gone through leaves him in 
possession of all his senses and faculties 
—whereas the fact is that his whole sys- 
tem has suffered a loss of vital store— 
that he has lost not only the energy re- 
quired to repair the waste, but also as 
much as this energy would have been 
worth in productive activity. ‘his three 
billions loss as measured by the shrinkage 
-of standard securities, measures, not ex- 
actly but approximately, so much loss in 
wages and profits and the purchasing 
power of long lists of commodities. It 
represents idle labor, rusting rolling 
stock, closed mills, locked banks and of- 
fices, scanty meals, children thinly clad, 
charity overtaxed. I fancy that before 
the winter is over the bitter cry of the 
unemployed will silence the pretense that 
this great calamity is a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

We are met, also, by an interpretation 


of events coming from an opposite point . 


of view, which is so serious that it 1s 
best put in the form of a query. Are the 
occurrences which pass before our eyes 
really symptomatic of a hidden moral dis- 
ease? Is society becoming demoralized, 
fundamentally and totally? Is, old-time 
virtue going out of existence? Is our 
civilization becoming corrupt, our moral- 
ity debauched, our religion a cloak of 
covetousness? Are we in the beginnings 
of a general breakdown of character? 
These questions men will answer, largely, 
in accordance with subjective conditions 
as they are affected by their digestion, 
their nerves, by temperament, by their 
own financial vicissitudes, by love affairs, 
by their philosophy, or their theology. 
For* there is no self-registering gauge 
which will settle these questions for us. 
I want to say for one that that part of 
the great world which I know anything 
about is in my judgment growing better 
and not worse; that leaving out the froth 
at the top of society and the sediment at 
the bottom, the “Jeunesse doree’’ and 
the “Sans culottes,’ that the great mass 
of the people, the plain people, the 
working people, the well-to-do people, 
are honest and upright and morally 
sound. I made the statement last Com- 
mencement that nine-tenths of all the 
business done in the United States is 
honest business, and the statement has 
been indorsed by every one of the many 
business men to whom I have submitted 
it. I will confess that my judgment may 
be more or less affected by my wish and 
my hope. I believe this partly because 
I have “the will to believe” it. The other 
view of things would be disheartening 
and depressing. I for one could not hold 
up my head and keep any heart for work 
with such a shadow of pessimism hang- 
ing over me. If it be replied with Pat- 
rick Henry, “‘it is wise to know the worst 
and provide for it,’ I should fall back on 
the word of the Lord to Elijah, when the 
Prophet believed himself to be the only 
righteous man in Israel: “I have seven 
thousand men that have not bowed the 
knee to Baal.” 
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If I should undertake to say in a few 
words what I deem the correct diagnosis 
of the existing malady, I should say that 
it is a transient outburst from a chronic 
state of social uneasiness and anxiety in 
view of our unsolved economic and finan- 
cial problems. There is such a thing, very 
subtle, very real, as a general conscious- 
ness, a general state of mind, half convic- 
tion, half feeling, with regard to the total 
situation of affairs, social, economic, polit- 
ical, moral. When this social conscious- 
ness for any reason becomes distrustful, 


uneasy, suspicious—then first, timidity, 
irresolution, apathy, afterward rage. 
frenzy, panic, are the possible con- 


sequences of the disorder. ‘This is one 
of the children’s diseases of the body 
politic, much more likely to attack a peo- 
ple in their formative stage, while their 
economic problems are unsettled, and 
their fiscal and monetary institutions are 
stillsin-tneir crude, experinentalstate. 11 
I do not mistake, this disorder has been 
erowing upon us for some years past. 
One sign of it has been our boastfulness. 
A people who are sure both of their pres- 
ei anid theins tuture: take “themselves 
calmly. When they doubt of themselves 
they begin to brag. The great political 
campaigns of our people for the past twen- 
ty years have been clamorous with self- 
adulation. But under it all has been a 
erowing feeling that all is not right with 
us—that our system is full of insidious, 
lurking troubles—that there is danger 
ahead. The present crisis is the cul- 
mination and outbreak of this chronic 
distrust. Let us try to find, if we can, 
the causes of this lack, this loss, of the 
calm confidence which is the essential 
condition of social health and well-being. 

First, we are experiencing the evils 
attendant upon a civilization rapidly 
growing luxurious and in some quarters, 
no doubt, corrupt. When men see great 
wealth suddenly amassed they assume 
that it is ill-gotten. When they see great 
corporations controlling enormous capital 
and exploiting great crowds of men, they 
infer injustice in the economic system, 


and their discontent makes them easy vic- - 
tims of socialistic and demagogic agita- 
tion. While their logic may be unrea- 
sonable, their class hatred unjust, and 
their measures injurious to the general 
welfare and to themselves, the situation 
affords them instances enough of cor- 
porate wrong-doing and financial dis- 
honesty to keep the entire community 
in a condition of offence and defence, of 
crimination and recrimination, of sus- 
picion and fear. Our country is not yet 
used to the spectacle of enormous ac- 
cumulations of wealth and the spectacular 
and often offensive exhibitions of it, and 
one of the disturbing and ominous 
sounds in the general melee is the mur- 
muring and grumbling which to many 
ears betokens the on-coming of -a 
Jacquerie. One prominent and _persist- 
ent question which weighs heavily on the 
minds of all reflecting persons in our 
country is whether we have the wisdom 
and the virtue required for solving the 
problems of a civilization which is becom- 
ing artificial and complex. We have passed 
bravely and triumphantly through our 
stages of poverty, and hardship and con- 
flict. Are we equal to the harder tasks 
which come with prosperity and bound- 
less opportunity for good and for evil? 
We find another occasion for this sense 
of insecurity in the immense and hitherto 
unparalleled expansion of the system of 
credit, based on the assumed trust- 
worthiness of men’s fellowmen. The 
principle itself is a magnificent compli- 
ment to human nature, and is no doubt: 
an outgrowth of the Christian sentiment 
of the brotherhood of men. \ It ag oF 
much wider range than in matters of 
business. It extends through our whole 
social experience. Why do we no longer 
barricade our houses at night and keep 
sentinels before our doors, but go to bed 
and sleep with our two eyes shut? It is 
because we believe our neighbors to be 
peaceable and friendly. In our general 
social relations, in our intercourse with 
strangers, we assume that men in gen- 


eral are worthy of our respect and good- 
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will, Our business with our neighbors 
and townsmen we do with extreme loose- 
ness. We trust their weighing and 
measuring and their verbal contracts. An 
extension of this principle of mutual con- 
fidence has built up our vast system of 
financial credit. The merely legal or 
jural relations of men to men, the strict- 
est method of contracting and enforcing 
legal obligations, could not hold together 
such a system if this general confidence 
in men’s integrity and fidelity were lack- 
ing. Half civilized men, communities 
in which social relations are immature 
and non-moralized have no such con- 
fidence and therefore they can have no 
such financial system. We do not ap- 
preciate the extent and the potentiality of 
the fiduciary regime until some such 
events as those we have been passing 
through call our attention to it. Think 
how widespread it is, how it ignores 
all geographical and political boundaries. 
The Barings fail in London and in a few 
hours after Threadneedle street hears of 
it, half the banks of the United States are 
ina shiver. Jay Cook fails in New York 
and the small investors of the Black For- 
est are losers thereby. It was not a mark 
of superior wisdom to claim that because 
stringency was felt in Paris and Berlin, 
therefore no blunder of our officials could 
have caused our own troubles. In this 
vast system of international and cosmo- 
politan credit, Berlin and Paris are just 
across the street, and we have their tele- 
phone’ number and they have ours. And 
in proportion to its extent and its com- 
plexity is the sensitiveness which this sys- 
tem induces. It is a highly-strung, dell- 
cate, irritable, nervous organization, ap- 
prehensive of danger while it is far off, 
suspicious of it where it does not exist. 
The President of the United States sends 
to Congress a tariff message, which if 
codified into law would seriously disturb 
business, whereupon .months before any 
law was or could be passed, production 
fell off, loans on industrial ventures were 
called in, mills were closed, banks failed, 
hundreds of thousands of workmen were 


thrown out of employment, while the bill 
when it finally passed, was a reduced, but 
still strongly protective measure. 

And this leads me to mention next as 
a perpetual source of uneasiness in the 
public mind, and an always present 
irritant and menace, the number of un- 
settled’ problems in our governmental 
policy. Among them is this tariff ques- 
tion, the very bogy of business—a ques- 
tion which in its theoretical and practical 
aspects is charged to the full with in- 
flammatory and explosive material— 
Which no newspaper or debate ever 
touches without hot words of vitupera- 
tion and scorn: which prompts even vet- 
eran statesmen and staid college pro- 
fessors to indulge in—to use _ the 
President’s latest euphemism—‘malicious 


misrepresentations and hysterical exag- 
gerations’—which it is gravely  pro- 
posed to remove from party politics, 


as though it were possible to per- 
suade serious and patriotic parties to 
drop the great questions which divide 
them and to confine their conflicts to mat- 
ters of minor importance. And then 
there is our currency question, still strug- 
gling with civil-war conditions, the pity 
and the laughing stock of the financial 
world, which turns our day of thanks- 
giving for bountiful crops’into a day of 
alarm, and which is sure to be a constant 
source of trouble in times to come unless 
got out of the way by remedial measures 
which are not now in sight. And here 
is this other vast problem—new to our 
people in this generation, big with re- 
sponsibilities, liabilities and dangers— 
this problem growing out of our entrance 
into world politics. The United States 
is now an empire, not in the old sense 
of holding the supremacy of the world, 
but in the new sense of exercising an 
immense territorial sway which it must 
maintain in rivalry with other empires. 
By as much as our domain has become 
more extended and our relations with 
other states more complex and difficult, 
by so much has come the greater need 
of a broad statesmanship, a sane and 
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balanced judgment in legislative, judicial 
and executive officers, and by so much 
is the danger increased to all interests. 
public and private, of ignorance, incom- 
petency, or rashness in the conduct of 
public business. Take for example this 
expedition of the fleet to the western seas. 
It may be—we all hope it is—a master 
stroke in world politics. But whatever 
the policy of it is, it is the secret of the 
administration. Perhaps it is well that 
it should be so. World politics often 
times demand and justify secrecy. But 
it is a somewhat startling announcement 
to the general public that the United 
States is passing into a new and untried 
field, or I will say, a new sea, or ocean, 
of acts and events which, full of hope 
as they may be to the patriot heart, un- 
questionably put formidable power with- 
in the control of accident, or unwisdom, 
or political passion. 

To single out only one more of the dis- 
turbing factors in our present condition, 
there comes up again the strife between 
state autonomy and federal supremacy, 
ageravated by conflicts between the legis- 
lative, judicial and executive branches of 
government. We have been flattering 
ourselves that the war settled these ques- 
tions, but we find this to be a mistake. 
They are being fought over again, with 
a passion which is fierce and ominous. 
To men who have great interests at stake, 
their own and others, it often seems 
doubtful whether property is any more 
to be secured to them by “‘due process 
of law,’ whether arbitrary commissions 
and head-strong Legislatures may not in 
defiance of courts rob them of their 
vested rights, and whether even the courts 
may not weaken under the tremendous 
pressure put upon them by the power that 
makes them and can unmake or remake 
them. The power that at the present 
moment holds the key to the situation, 
that can decree a_ perpetuation of 
turmoil and fear for a _ generation 
to come, or can ordain ‘a _ subsidence 
of passion into calm, and a_ restor- 
ation of sober thinking and moderate ac- 


tion, is not the President, not Congress, 
not the people, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States. May it have the cour- 
age, and the wisdom, and the patriotism 
which the hour demands. 

Men often mistake the occasions of 
events. for their causes. The cause of 
the French Revolution was not crop- 
failure, or financial disorder, or the weak- 
ness of the court, or the untimely death 
of Mirabeau, it was the iniquity of the 
political and social system of France. 
These were the occasions which gave the 
long gathering storm the electric contact 
which precipitated the flood. The Presi- 
dent has admitted that the acts of the ad- 
ministration may have been one of the 
contributory causes of the panic. - What 
he means is that they ‘may have furnished 
one of the occasions for the underlying 
trouble to objectize itself. ‘The cause of 
this trouble, of past troubles, and of trou- 
bles yet to come, is the lack of harmony 
between our actual economic system and 
economic law—due largely to ignorance 
and immaturity. We are told that the 
earthquake on the Pacific coast was be- 
cause creation is still going on there— 
because geology is there immature. Our 
financial disorders are incidents in social 
and economic progress. Are they in- 
evitable? They are so only in the sense 
that human nature being what it is, 
progress has to come through blunders 
acknowledged and corrected, through 
foresight sharpened by experience of the 
consequences of past shortsightedness. 
These disturbing agencies are all within 
human control—but they are deep-lying 
and cannot be put right by any super- 
ficial manoeuvring. We may indict Har- 
riman, and by a great spasmodic effort 
outdo Hearst, but we must set about mak- 
ing Harrimanism impossible and dema- 
gogism ineffective. There never was 
a time when a profound and reasonable 
and illuminating statesmanship was more 
needed than it is now, especially in the 
region of political economy. Never had 
a genius in this science, one of the grade 
of Adam Smith and Turgot, with the 
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broader sympathy of the twentieth 
century mind, such an opportunity 
as the world now, with yearning 


and importunity, offers: to the com- 
ing man, or the coming school. But 
his problem would be not to determine 
. by some manipulation of counting-house 
statistics where the blame for this and 
for that financial incident lay, and how to 
prevent the recurrence of just this in- 
cident, but where the economic body 1s 
unsound and how normal action can be 
restored, and above all, to build up for us 
in prospect, on sure foundations of indi- 
vidual fidelity, and corporate honor, and 
national integrity a system which would 
call into productive use every dollar of 
individual surplus, would invite unlimited 
expansion of credit, would encourage 
ventures into all fields of promising 1n- 
dustry, would make panics more and 
more improbable and less disastrous un- 
til they ceased to make any figure in finan- 
cial history—all which is within the com- 
pass of human attainment, and is what 
our posterity, near or remote, will most 
surely attain. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 9, 1908. 

Senator Dillingham has been notified 
by the navy department that a nomination 
for midshipman in the Naval Academy 
will be at his disposal on or before March 
A, 1908. For the selection of candidates 
for such nomination he will hold an ex- 
amination at ten o’clock on the morning 
of February 22d, in the office of William 
N. Theriault, Esq., in the city of Mont- 
pelier. 

The examination will cover reading 
writing, spelling, punctuation and capi- 
tals, grammar, geography, United States 
history, world’s history, arithmetic, 
algebra and plane geometry. Under the 
rules of the Naval Academy all candidates 
must be physically sound, well formed 
and of robust constitution; must be not 
less than 5 feet 2 inches in height be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 years and 
not less than 5 feet 4 inches between the 


ages of 18 and 20 years, the minimum 
weiglit at 16 years being 105 pounds with 
an increase of not less than five pounds 
for each additional year. 

Those intending to take the examina- 
tion will give notice of the fact to Sena- 
tor Dillingham at Washington, D. C., on 


or before February 15th next. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


‘90. Charles B. Sornberger is the rep- 
resentative of the department of justice 
on the Keep Commission which has just 
completed its investigations and made 
recommendations to the President re- 
garding the reclassification of govern- 
ment employees with a view to secure uni- 
formity of grades and salaries. 

93. Eugene N. Sanctuary, civil en- 
gineer and secretary of the Bowers 
Southern Dredging Company of Galves- 
ton, Texas, has been a visitor at the uni- 
versity recently. The company now is 
operating on large contracts in Florida 
and the Mississippi river. Mr. Sanc- 
tuary is president of the Home Protective 


League of Galveston, composed of 250 


representative business men of the city 
who are seeking to eliminate the saloon 
from the residential section of the city. 

’97. Tracy E. Hazen, who has for 
some time been a tutor in botany at 
Columbia University was about the unt- 
versity and read a paper at the joint 
meeting's of the Vermont Bird and Botan- 
ical Clubs in Williams Science Hall, 
January 17 and 18. 

’°98. Warner J. Morse, now instruc- 
tor in the botanical department of the 
University of Maine at Orono, attended 
the recent botanical club meetings at the 
university. 

’o2. J. Arthur Tellier has left the em- 
ploy of the government as special agent 
of the general land office in Arkansas, and 
has become a member of the firm of Tel- 
lier & Spinks, attorneys at law, 708 
Southern Trust building, Little Rock 
Arkansas. 
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‘05. Leon H. Sault pwas ‘recently, 4in 
Burlington and addressed a meeting of 
the Civil Engineering Club. 

07. Horatio V. Nye, who has been 
employed by the government as inpector 
of surveys in Wyoming since September, 
is now working in the government land 


office in Washington, D. C. Next May 


he expects to return to Wyoming to com- 
plete the work begun this fall. 

07 a eb aeeotnell 4s “teachinesnn 
Frederick College, Frederick, Maryland. 
Archibald L. Daniels, Jr., teaches mathe- 
matics -and* science in the Berkshire 
school, Sheffield, Mass. 

Marriages of alumni which have just re- 
ported to the Cynic are: Aaron H. Grout, 
‘or, and Miss Edith Goddard Hart of 
Chelsea, Mass., on June 19, 1907; Earle 
N. Gerrish, ’06, now teaching at Newton, 
Mass., and Miss Lucie Helen Boyd of 
Royalton, Vt., on November 28, 1907; 
Merrill C. Lane, ’06, and Miss Ellen Belle 
Moore of Middlebury, Vt., on October 
22, 1907; Dr. John H. Miller, Med., ’06, 
and Miss Jessie Campbell of Burlington 
on September 19, 1907; Eugene J. Shat- 
tuck, ’07, and Miss Della Donnelly. 


THE VISITOR. 
if 


Monsieur, his beautiful thoughtful eyes 
half-shut in meditation, his’ delicate well- 
kept hands lightly clasped beneath his 
chin, sat before the open fire. 

“Francois,” said he at length to a man 
busying himself at the bed, “you may 
retire. I desire to rest nine’ hours.) It 
is now eleven. At eight, therefore, you 
may call me. I will have a warm bath. 
Not a hot one, Francois—hot ones are 
very injurious. And I will breakfast 
here. On no condition wake me before 
eight.”” Then he added, “Francois, do you 
understand ?” 

“T do, my lord,” replied Francois, and 
went softly to the door. 

“Good-night, Francois,’’ said Monsieur. 

“Good-night, my lord,” said Francois. 

Left to himself for the night, Monsieur 
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walked to and fro, his spare figure 
wrapped in a dressing gown. 

He fluttered about the room restlessly. 
He touched objects here and there. He 
seemed full of the restless eagerness of 
youth, yet he was three score years and 
ten, and six more. He paced the room 
from end to end, as if it were a cage and 
he an uneasy animal. He went to the 
hearth and returned to the table. He 
went to the hearth and returned again 
to the table. He sat down. He got up. 
He went to the window. He listened to 
the fearful city noises, pitched in a hideous 
variety of keys, desecrating the night. 
He could see by straining his eyes, dull 
forms. hurrying along far below—dull 
forms, rich and poor, happy and miserable 
finishing the day’s journey probably, has- 
tening no one knew where and he least 
of all. He sighed wearily and became 
calmer. For a time he remained at the 
window, lost in thought, oblivious of the 
room. Finally he turned, came back to 
the hearth. He stood, thinking. He 
clasped his hands, very neat and well-kept, 
behind his back, his head sank upon his 
breast, his mind upon the past, he stared 
unseeingly into the fire; and once his un- 
derjaw fell loose as an awe-struck expres- 
sion flitted momentarily over his face. 
He stood thus for an hour. 

The noises without had long ceased and 
the city had become as quiet as it ever 
becomes, when he put his slender form 
into his chair drawn up before the fire. 
He leaned his head back, shading his 
eyes from ‘the fire with one hand. He 
thought. 

A half hour passed. 


1AY 


Gently the door opened. 

Monsieur raised his eyes. Standing in 
the doorway was a young girl clad in 
clinging white, her slender figure sharply 
silhouetted against the darkness and 
blankness of the unlit hall behind. Her 
hair was black. Her face was exquisitely 
lovely. Her lips were red and quivering 
and slightly. apart. Her neck and 
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shoulders and arms were bare and one 
hand she held timidly out in mute ques- 
tioning. 

A wan little smile of happy recognition 
was Monsieur’s welcome. 

“Am I too soon?’” she asked, and came 
forward. 

“No, dear,” he replied—“‘you are come 
at a good time.” 

She came now to the hearth. Kneeling 
she put out her hands—delicate, thin 
things and very white—to the fire’s 
warmth. She looked around and up, 
asking, “Did you think I had forgotten?” 

“No, I knew,’ replied Monsieur. 

“Ah,” “said she, “You knew. That 
was it.” 

RCS hy Coin 

Aas ibesaic. ¢ shes been sanione 
journey ?” 

“No,” replied Monsieur, “not at times. 
Not at times. Not since I saw you,” he 
added—*“‘that time, you remember ?” 

“Ves,” she murmured, “I remember. 
And you are not sorry that it is so near 
over?” 

“Only glad. Only glad,” he said. 

They fell silent now. ‘They gazed into 
the leaping flames. Suddenly startlingly, 
the face of a young man appeared, a 
clean and beautiful face. Then, follow- 
ing quickly the faces of children laughing 
and cooing and crying. 
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“They never came,’ groaned Monsieur, 
and hid his face, contracted in pain, in his 
hands. “They never came.” 

The girl turned and looked pityingly up 
into his face, wet and now uncovered. 
“That,’ she whispered, “is the only re- 
eret, is it not?’ She drew herself up to 
the arm of his chair. | 


“Are you,’ asked she, “sorry that I 
came P” 

“Oh, glad! Glad that you came to- 
night. I have waited many nights. 
Weary nights. Oh, I’m glad!’ 

Without answering she hovered about 


him, caressing his hair with lips and 


hands, smoothing the wrinkles from his 
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brow, setting in firm lines the loose mouth 
now quivering. And thus age left his 
face. 

“Now?” she breathed—‘“Now ?” 

“A little while yet,’ he answered, 
softly. 

Still brooding lovingly over him she 
waited; till the dead white light of early 
morning showed at the window. 

“Now,” whispered Monsieur, so low 
that she could scarcely catch it. 

With an exquisite gesture of infinite 
love she bent, caressing his hair lightly 
with her cheek, and putting her arms 
about his wasted form, drew him to her. 
A sigh escaped him. A smile hovered 
over his features, settled. And Monsieur 
was ready. 


III. 


The valet de chambre stood on the 
threshold. 

It was morning and the hour when 
Monsieur was to be called. 

The valet was surprised to see his mas- 
ter up so soon before the fire. 
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“Monsieur,” said he—then perceived his 
master to have fallen asleep. 

He came forward. 

But there was that in the aspect of the 
figure in the chair before him that made 
him recoil, made him utter a loud cry of 
shocked dismay as he shrank back horri- 
fied to the door. 

“Mon Dieu!” rang out his voice, and 
then again, “Mon Dieu!’ 

“Mon Diew! Mon Dieu!”’—and the 
voices of the others, men and women of 
the startled household crowding into the 
spacious room. 

But Monsieur did not hear their cries. 

He was sleeping as he had never slept 
before. 
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EDITORIALS. 
A NEW CYNIC, 


This is probably the last issue of the 
old bi-weekly Cynic. Henceforth there 
will be three weekly issues in newspaper 
form, and every fourth week, a monthly 
magazine devoted to 


more perman ent 


matter. The aim in this change is to 
make the Cynic voice the whole Univer- 


. . o . — ba 
sity instead of a single department. Fort 


a long time the Cynic has been neither 
news sheet nor literary organ; now we 
propose to make it both. But it is not 
fitting to boast until something has been 
accomplished. 

The plan of conducting the weekly by 
means of four separate boards, each hav- 
ing charge of one issue each month, re- 
mains to be proved, but it bids fair to be 
successful. The monthly number will re- 
main in the hands of the present board, 
and the following men have been elected 


to get out the three news issues: 
FIRST WEEKLY ISSUE. 
B. C. Douglass, ’08 (Directing Editor. ) 
W. A. Eddy, ’oo. 
EK, S. Abbott, ’o9. 
W. H. Hayes, “10. 
ieee Orcutt.’ Lo. 


i Pomeroy. 10. 
Miss Fox, ’o8. 
SECOND WEEKLY ISSUE. 
W. L. Blanchard, ’08 (Man. Editor. ) 
ele Mulcare.*"oo. 
Loe Ge Vitteelen yy 00. 
Pol aileyjur 10: 
Wir So) Wirieht, 10. 
SANS. 
Miss Rowell, ’oo. 


Recke- 10, 


THIRD WEEKLY ISSUE. 
A. H. Heininger, ’08 (Man. Editor.) 
G, ».. Harris, ‘09. 
S. G. Johndroe, ’o9. 
J. S. Campbell, 09. 
Stl, White, “10. 
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H. W. Beecher, ’ 10. 

Miss Powers, ’I10. 

Members from the Medical Department 
will be added to the boards as soon as 
they can be elected. These boards will 
be under the supervision of the editor-in- 
chief and manager. | 

Whether or not this innovation ‘can 
prove successful events must determine, 
but for the first few issues we bespeak 
your charity. 


RUSHING RULES. 

Has any action been taken towards an 
inter-fraternity council and “rushing”’ 
ity the 
will of the student body to let this matter 


regulations? If not, why? Is 
drop or have we courage sufficient to 
put through another reform? 


BASEBALL SCHEDULE. 
The baseball. schedule printed below 


NEiAChase: 
manager of baseball, has served faith- 


leaves nothing to be desired. 


fully and well in this, and in the name of 
our college we thank him. 

With such a schedule and the team 
which we are already able to bank on, 
the baseball season bids fair to be a gala 
‘time for Vermont. 


Wednesday, April 1—Fordham at New 
York. 

Friday, April 3—Seton Hall at South 
Orange, N, J. 


Saturday, April 4—Lehigh at South 
Bethlehem. 

Monday, April 6—Villanova at’ Villa- 
nova. 

Tuesday, April 7—Villanova at Villa- 
nova. 

Wednesday, April 8—Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. 

Saturday, April 11—Harvard at Cam- 
bridge, 


Tuesday, April 21—Open. 

Wednesday, April 22—Brown at Provi- 
dence. 

Monday, April 27—-Maine at Burlington. 

Tuesday, April 28—Maine at Burlington. 

Wednesday, April 29—Williams at Wil- 


liamstown. 

Saturday, May 2—Dartmouth at Han- 
over. 

Tuesday, May 5—-Holy Cross at Burling- 
ton, 


Friday, May 8—Tufts at Burlington. 
Saturday, May 9—Tufts at Burlington. 
Tuesday, May 12—Mass. State at Am- 


herst. 
Wednesday, May 13—Holy Cross at 
Worcester. 


Friday, May 15—Norwich at Burlington. 
Tuesday, May 19—St. Lawrence at Bur- 


lington. 

Saturday, May 23—Amherst at Burling- 
ton. 

Tuesday, May 26—Dartmouth at Bur- 
lington. 


Saturday, May 30—Mass. State at Bur- 
lington (two games). 

Wednesday, June 3—Manhattan at Bur- 
lington. 

Thursday, June 4—Manhattan at Bur- 
lington. 


CY INEGIAR 


There met one day with faces long 
And hearts that had no thought of song, 
The ‘Cynic’ Board. 


What forced the “Cynic” Board to pause, 
Why were they sad? It was because 
The “‘Cynic” bored! 


And it is up to you, ungentle reader, 
to do your share towards remedying this. 
Write and write now. Yes, right now! 


THE KAKE WALK. 


This year’s Kake Walk was a success; 
a big, shining, positive success, that did 
not merely fulfill expectations, but went 
beyond them. A great silver trophy, the 
gift of an alumnus who is also a success, 
added splendor to the occasion. And 
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when finally it ‘was decided that this 
trophy should take up a year’s residence 
in the Phi Delta Theta House, every fair- 
minded soul in the audience which 
crowded floor and gallery and spilled over 
into the running-track, felt that the honor 
was well earned and justly won. 

But not the winners or management 
alone deserve congratulation. Every 
“stunt” was good and as they followed, 
one after another, we marked each in turn 
as a prize-winner. And _ because every 
“stunt” was good, and what is mort, 
original, this Kake Walk excelled all 
others. 

For the benefit of any poor wretch 
who could not be present, one would like 
to describe the whole uproarious perform- 
ance, but an adequate description would 
be impossible. As well repeat in “the 
light of common day’ the joke which 
caused you to roar as you sat around the 
room| at three o’clock this morning, or the 
brilliant nothing which your partner said 
to you at the dance! ‘These things all re- 
quire their original settings. 

But, if you would gain some idea of 
the sights, picture to yourself a polar ex- 
pedition with Ben Craven on the hurri- 


cane deck, telephoning very broad jokes . 


to Grover Cleveland, who has gone aft to 
angle for a whale. Or imagine a real 
circus and menagarie with snake-charmer 
and a clairvoyant who can tell the color 
of a lemon even after her eyes have been 
bandaged. Or, if you can, conjure before 
your view the ghastly dream of a medical 
student after his first clinic, where a giant 
subject fifteen feet long is carved into lit- 
tle bits by a fiendish surgeon and two 
unspeakable nurses. And, horror of hor- 
rors! imagine each amputated limb walk- 
ing off of its own accord and the appendix 
soaring heavenward like an escaped bal- 
loon. Or if you possess an abnormally 
developed imagination, try to conceive of 
the dream of a rare-bit fiend; a scare of 
fire and brimstone (if brimstone can be 
seen) in which little red devils issue one 
after the other from a steaming caldron, 
and under the command of a larger devil 


tear, limb from limb, the wizard who first 
called them forth, and throw him piece- 
meal into the boiling mixture from 
whence they came. And even though you 
can visualize all of these things, you will 
not have seen the half. 

Of a truth our Kake Walks are the 
most unique feature of Vermont under- 
graduate life. But if the “stunts” are to 
keep on improving every year, the pes- 
simist wonders how much time the stu- 
dents of nineteen twenty will have for 
anything else. 


THE ENGINEERING BANQUET. 


The first annual engineering banquet, 
which was planned during the mid-year 
recess by the engineering faculty, was 
held from eight till twelve o’clock, Feb- 
ruary I1th at Dorn’s cafe. Around the 
tables were gathered the students of the 
engineering department, the engineering 
faculty, alumni engineers, and the in- 
vited guests, making a total attendance 
of 107. To this company was served an 
excellent dinner which left nothing to be 
desired either in quality or quantity. Nor 
was there any lack of joviality and good- 
fellowship. The talk and laughter in- 
creased in proportion as the appetite was 
decreased by the soups, meats, vegetables 
and salads brought on. Alumni who 
went through the “mill” together had 
many experiences to compare and many 
tales of ‘‘good old college days’’ to relate 
and laugh over. The students, too 
touched elbows with these men of the 
world and listened to their stories of the 
past and their talk of situations at present. 

As one began to have that self-com- 
placent feeling caused by the eating of 
a good dinner, one could not refrain from 
reflecting on the aims and destinies of 
those assembled about the tables. There 
were first the students who are training 
themselves here at Vermont for the carry- 
ing on of the great engineering feats of 
to-morrow. There were the men who, 
having prepared themselves yesterday at 
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U. V. M., are carrying through the great 
engineering feats of to-day. There were 
last, but by no means least, the men who 
are spending their lives for the purpose 
of training the future moulders of en- 
gineering. All taken together they are 
the men who are making the world of 
to-day and the men who will make the 
world of to-morrow. 

After the dinner had been taken away 
and the coffee brought on, several excel- 
lent speeches were heard. After the 
speaking, college songs were sung and 
the different classes rallied and gave their 
class yells:- As it was already late the 
banquet broke up, every one declaring it 
a great Success. 

The purpose of this banquet brings 
home to us that our professors, whom we 
must confess we sometimes criticise, are 
always on the alert to grasp any oppor- 
tunity to promote the welfare of their 
students. Their purpose was first to give 
the students a little recreation after mid- 
years. Secondly, they proposed to bring 
the alumni and other engineers located in 
the State in contact with the students for 
the purpose of giving the students an idea 
of what their work was to be after gradu- 
ation. 

The results of the banquet were all that 
the faculty had expected. The students 
certainly did find recreation in this de- 
parture from the routine duties of their 
course; alumni who had not visited their 
alma mater since graduation came back in 
response to the invitations. ‘These alum- 
ni in their speeches and talk with the 
students gave them an idea of situations 
of to-day and inspired them with the cour- 
age to manfully attack the duties of the 
coming half. This banquet also brought 
the students, faculty and alumni closer 
to each other, and so helped to grow that 
love for one’s college which we call Ver- 
mont spirit. 


ASKING MOLLY. 
iL 
At five o’clock on an afternoon in early 
autumn, Uncle David Porter of Chilblain 


Hollow was in his barn, milking, when 
he noted with astonishment the entrance 
of his nephew Henry, seldom a visitor 
at the farm, | 

“Shut the door after ye, Hennery!” 
he called. A moment later, as the boy 
approached, he added, ‘“‘Sakes alive, Hen, 
what makes ye so keerless latelyP Yew 
ain’t the same feller ye was a spell ago. 
What ails yer” 

=Dunno; uncle” 

“Ye don’t know, hey?” returned David. 
“Wall, I reckon I kin tell ye.” 

Leaning against a post, Henry began 
to dig with a stick in the saw-dust pile. 
David continued : 


“Hen, yewve got wimmen- on the 


‘brainy’ 


‘“Naw-I-haint.” 

‘“Neow, looky here, boy,—d’ye think 
I’ve lived these fifty year, ben married 
three times, goin’ on four, an’ raised three 
boys an’ two gals, withaout knowin’ haow 
t’ size up a feller in yewr situation? Dew 
yere 

No reply. Uncle David rose, placed 
his three-legged stool beside the next cow, 
and resumed his task. 

“Hen,” he said, “who’s the young 
leddy ?”’ | 

“Molly Briggs.” 

“Yew don’t say so! Wal, I swan! 
Durn fine gal, an’ no mistake. How're 
ye comin’ on with her?” | 

“Dunno, uncle; that’s what I cale’lated 
I’d ask ye abaout.” 

“Why,—what seems t’ be the trubble, 
Hennery?” 

‘Wal. t’-tell th’ truth) Deeameieamares 
aout whether she likes me er not.” 

“Fain’t asked her, yit, 1 take it?” 

PENO waa iste 

“Then why don’t yer” 

“Wal, Uncle Dave, sometimes I think 
I will, ’n’ I git m’ mind all made up, 
an’ I git over thar to her haouse, an’ 
she’s kind o’ cold ’n’ distant-like, an’ I 
can’t git up no spunk. Other times, she’s 
nice as pie, ’n’ I go way, thinkin’, “Wal, 
nex’ time, I’ll ask her, sure.’ 7N’ when I 
go over agen, like as not she’s that chilly 
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ye couldn't thaw*’er aout with all the fire 
in th’ sugar-haouse, an’ I tell ye what, 
I clean: fergit haow t talk. I jes’ set 
an’ gulp.” 

Henry winked hard and blew his nose. 

“Come, sonny, don’t take on like that— 
beaman. Step right up an’ ask the miss 
haow she feels about ye. It'll re- 
lieve ye jes’ to dew it, whatever she sez.” 

“S’posin’ she sez, ‘no’ ?”’ 

“Wal, s’posin’ she does—what of it? 
"LT won't be the first time that ever hap- 
pened—nor the last. Yew can't tell till 
ye try, can ye?” 

“But yew ken try an’ size her up afore- 
hand.” 

“No, I can’t, nor ennybody else. Yew 
never know a wumman ‘til yew’ve ben 
married to her a year, anyways, an’ after 
that she'll spring sunthin’ new on ye at 
least as often as once a day, an’ mebby 
oftener. 1 speak from experience.” 

‘7 mean, I can try t’ find aout if she 
likes me, afore I ask her, an’ I wan’ to 
know heow t’ go about it.” 

“Oh, wal, Hen, of course yew can make 
a purty fair guess as to haow much she 
thinks of ye. Neow, fer one thing, it’s 
a good sign if she gets riled at ye once 
“1 a while. When a gal is indiff’rent t’ 
ye, she don’t git mad very easy. An’ look 
aout fer the little things she sez ‘n’ does 
withaout thinkin’—them’s what caounts.” 

“Tiaow’d it dew t’ write her a letter, 
manele?’ 

“Yew go an’ ask her yerself—what's 
yer tongue fer? Enny man worth his 
salt ken git through a proposal so’s to 
make himself understood. I used t’ say 
to yer cousin Fanny, sez I, “Daughter, 
yew ken paste it in yer hat that the feller 
who don’t dare ask fer ye out loud will 
never dare t’ face hardship an’ danger for 
yew.’ An’ yew know what she come to— 
workin’ aout, while her ol’ man_ sets 
aroun’ smokin’. An’ he th’ cuss that 
wrote ’n’ asked her to marry him! No 
Potter ever done that yit, I kin tell ye.” 

Uncle David took a plug of Old Hon- 
esty from the pocket of his overalls and 
bit off a corner. 


“Yes, Sir, Hen,” he continued, “yew 
gon’ talk it over with Molly. Ask her 
what she thinks. “Tain’t an easy thing 
t’ dew, I know—been thar m’self. But 
yew ll stumble threw it, someway, an’ 
she'll think all the more of ye fer not 
bein’ tew glib—trust a gal t’ understand 
them things. An’ don’t yet git blue if 
she tells yew ‘no’ on the first ballot. The 
right gal, Hen, won’t never say ‘yes’ to 
ye short of the third try. She'll want 
the performance repeated. An’ let me 
know heow ye come aout.” 


ivy 


With great strides Henry took a short 
cut over fences and through the wood- 
lot to his home, half a mile away. His 
head whirled with thoughts of the thing 
he was about to do. At supper he ate 
little. Thirty minutes later, in his own 
room, he adjusted a red tie with feverish 
care, and applied the hairbrush with 
trembling fingers. And his drive to the 
home of the Briggses was half over be- 
fore he noticed that he had fastened one 
tug in the first hole, the other in the third. 

He found Molly in the best of spirits. 
Never had she seemed more captivating. 
Her blue eyes sparkled, her tongue chat- 
tered, she made little motions with her 
blonde head, and her mouth was a con- 
tinual play of smiles. When she laughed, 
her white teeth showed, and the dimples 
formed in her pink cheeks. 

“Haow in tarnation,”’ thought. Henry 
to himself, ‘‘can a fellow talk business 
like to a gal in a frivolous mood like 


her’n? But it’s got t’ be done, an’ done 


afore I set foot aout o’ this house. By 
eum!” 

Then she sat down at the piano and 
sang for him. Her songs, the ones she 
knew he liked so well, were the old, old 
favorites; yet, after all, where is one to 
find better? 

And so the evening passed. 
was now growing late, and 


The hour 
whatever 


. Henry was to say must be spoken soon 


or not at all. Youth and maiden were 
seated, half facing, on the old haircloth 
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sofa, not close together, nor yet apart. 
Henry’s eyes were fixed absently upon 
the goldfishes in their globe near the win- 
dow, and Molly’s were downcast. 

Presently the boy took the girl’s hand 
in his; she pulled away, but his grasp was 
firm, and she yielded. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause; Henry was finding it very 
hard to begin. ‘Then he blurted out: 

“Gosh, Molly—but I love you!” 

She raised her eyes with glance of im- 
patience, but he continued: 

“What dyou think—will you have 
me?” 

Angrily snatching away her hand, 
Molly sprang to her feet. Her eyes flash- 
ing fire, she stamped on the floor with 
her small foot. Choked with indignation, 
at first she could not speak. Then she 
swallowed a couple of times, pointed her 
finger at the astonished youth, and broke 
out in fury upon him 

“You big fool, of course Pll have you! 
Y; E, S, yes! But why in the dick— 
why in the name of common sense didn’t 
you up an’ ask me before this, instead of 
keepin’ me an’ my whole family waitin’ 
all this time? What do you mean by 
it? What do you think Iam? Answer 
me; HRINRY PORTER?” 

Seizing him by the coat collar, with 
both hands, she dragged him to his feet, 
shook him vigorously, then threw herself 
into his arms and burst into tears. 

“O: Henry!” she sobbed, “ain’t I glad, 
though!” 


THE INTERFERENCE OF JIMMY 
THE RED. 
“O. God, eternal and omnipotent! I 


have lifted up my voice to Thee in agony 
and Thou hast not heard. I have knelt 
before Thee in the time of my despair 
and Thou hast not stretched out Thy 
hand to me. What is Truth? Thou to 
whom all things are known, show me the 
light!’ 


The young clergyman lifted his bowed . 


head from the desk where it had rested, 
as he prayed, upon his folded arms. He 


stood up and began to pace the room. It 
was a study, well, but not luxuriously 
furnished. ‘The shaded, well placed lamp, 
the rows of books, the open fire and the 
wide-armed chairs spoke plainly of com- 
fort. The man was a type. Lean, tall, 
thin featurer, with that peculiar trans- 
parency of the flesh which comes with 
much thinking done indoors, he was of 
the introspective kind that flourishes best 
in the cloister,—the ascetic. There was 
power—spiritual more than physical—in 
his face, and when his keen eyes lost their 
shadow of meditation and turned to im- 
mediate things they were penetrating and 
steady. Now they were wide open and 
strained in appearance. The pupils were 


_ dilated. There was that subtle contrac- 


tion of the muscles about the mouth 
which indicates tension and_ repression. 
The man’s hands clenched and unclenched 
as he walked. Sometimes he thought in 
silence; sometimes with head raised and 
eyes strained to the ceiling he spoke in a 
low tone. | 

“Where shall I look? Within? My 
own soul is barren of all but illusion and 
phantom shapes that masquerade in the 
garments of truth. Without? Only to 
become a bestial sensualist! To sate the 
appetite, to eat, to drink, to debase my- 
self! Bah! Better death, self-destruc- 
tion, anything, than this! 
come and go, men worship and renounce 
.u.a.but the Truth. ....° Bach devotee 
cries, “Hére ts the: light,” but tienes 
none in.my soul.” 

He paused before his desk and began 
mechanically to unwrap a package that 
lay upon it. He was experiencing the 
reaction that comes from continued and 
severe mental strain. His brain was 
numb. His hands worked at the package, 
his lips might even form words, but his 
mind was dull and processless for the mo- 
ment. Vaguely the words of the letter 
which had accompanied the package came 
to him: 

“T am sending you a book... ... .appre- 
ciated by but few....,..above the multi- 
tude and not well known for this reason 
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......Will settle many questions we dis- 
cussed in the old days.” 

The book, a small leather bound vol- 
ume, was in his hands. He opened it at 
random and read. ‘The words meant 
nothing at first, then, slowly, his atten- 
tion was held. Something was striving 
to bring into action again the processes 
of thought, the understanding. 


“Be thine own Deus: make self free, lib- 
eral as the circling air: 

Thy thought to, Thee an Empire be; 

break every prison’ing lock and bar: 


“Do thou the Ought to self aye owed; 
here all the duties meet and blend, 

In widest sense, withouten care of what 
began, for what shall end.” 


Slowly and gradually his attention con- 
centrated. Slowly he understood and 
read on with a strange stirring within. 


“Believe in all things ; none believe; judge 
not nor warp by ‘Facts’ the thought; 
See clear, hear clear, tho’ life may seem 
Maya and Mirage, Dream and 
Naught. 


“Abjure the Why and seek the How: the 
God and gods enthroned on high, 
Are silent all, are silent still; nor hear 
thy voice, nor deign reply.” 


With growing eagerness he scanned 
the verses here and there and sought for 
that which spoke to him. 


“Perchance the law some Giver hath: Let 
be! let be! what canst thou know? 

A myriad races came and went; this 

Sphinx hath seen them come and go. 


“Wend now thy way with brow serene, 
fear not thy humble tale to tell :— 
The whispers of the Desert-wind; the 
Tinkling of the camel’s bell.”’ 


Fully comprehending, fully understand- 
ing, he turned back to the beginning. 
The fire burned low, sank to coals that 
elowed and gleamed outside the circle 
of lamplight, and then slowly faded to 
gray, through which a dot of light shone 
here and there. 


The man raised the book and. pressed 
it to his brow. ‘‘At last I have found the 
truth,” he said, ‘and it is so different, so 
far different from our thoughts of. it. 
So strange and unlike our puny ideas that, 
of all men, but the writer of this book has 
seen it clearly and can tell to other men 
his knowledge. And but few can under- 
stand his words; the theme of his tale is 
too subtle to read plainly to the ignorant.” 

His’ head* rested in his hands. For 
him, the enthusiast, moderation was im- 
possible, the extreme was the only con- 
dition which suited his temperament. It 
was not enough that he should enjoy 
quietly his new found knowledge, some- 
thing more must be done with it. He 
had discovered a treasure, he must use 
it to the utmost. He raised his head. 
As though pronouncing an oath, he 
said,— 

“Tt shall be my work in life, the cancel- 
ling of my debt to men, to my kind, to 
tell this truth, simply and plainly, so that 
even he who works with his hands may 
know. And may I live in strength till 
this is done!” 

With the light of a great determina- 
tion, the strength of a definite purpose 
in his face, he turned to his desk. The 
work should not, must not, wait. To- 
night the first words should be written, 
to-morrow they should be preached. From 
his pulpit he would send forth the teach- 
ings that were to uplift mankind, from 
his pen should come the denunciations 
that were to break the bonds of creed and 
superstition. Man should be free, free! 
And he would be the liberator. 

Half way to the paper his pen stopped. 
His arm became rigid. His head drew 
back as though he were listening. Sud- 
denly his little world had crowded in be- 
fore the bigger one. His parishioners ; 
would they accept the truth, or would they 
stone him for an heretic? Or, with creed 
shattered and old idols displaced, would 
they recognize no moral obligation? And 
his home, his orthodox father and 
mother? To them their son would be an 
infidel, an outcast, all that is vile and 
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mentally perverted. He could see his old 
father curse the day of his son’s birth; 
he could hear the broken hearted sobs of 
his mother. But last and blackest of all 
came the thought of little Anita. Ought 
she to know the truth? Could her simple, 
care-free soul stand under the weight of 
knowledge? Huis inexorable reason told 
him “No.” If she believed his words, 
if she understood them, she would be 
crushed beneath the new world that rested 
upon her shoulders. Anita, the laughing 
and happy, who had poured out all her 
little troubles in prayer, the bearer of a 
responsibility so great that even he, in 
his strength, was appalled! But she 
would neither believe nor understand. She 
would turn from him in terror, to cling in 
sobbing agony to his mother. ‘he best 
that life held for him he must know no 
more; the dreams of home and long years 
of companionship must be dissipated at a 
word. If he spoke, and Duty said that 
he must, his world would crash to a piti- 
ful rubbish heap. God! Could he do it? 
J.) His hand dropped) to) the paper 
and he wrote, in a firm, steady hand: 
“To you, Anita, my beloved, I shall 
write firsts o1:, alls toWtehll jor, pa new 
purpose that has come into my life, a new 
demand, imperative and irresistible, that 


compels me to renounce you, my family 


and my life as I live it now. Believe 
99 : 


aly Le 4 -! 
Kk ok oK ok 


Jimmy the Red and Spider Mike went 
into; the, “Family Entrance’ of the, Al 
hambra Saloon. Mike stopped a passing 
waiter. 

“Is dere anybody in Seven or Eight?” 

“Nope.” 

“Lock Seven an’ bring de key an’ two 
short beers to Fight.” 

Jimmy and Mike passed into Number 
Fight, which was the end booth, and sat 
down. ‘The waiter came in with the beer 
and the key to Number Seven, received 
his pay and went out. 

“Dey can’t nobody hear us, now we 
got Seven cinched,’ remarked Mike. 

“Yeu on; pal,” replied Iperlens “What's 
de good word?” 


“Tings is fixed an’ t’night’s de night. 
Me wife's sister, de maid, y’know, comes 
down t’day and coughs up de hull story. 
We got. her goin’ by tellin’ her we'd 
queer her wit de sky-pilot guy if she 
didn’t put us nex’. De game is dis: dere’s 
only five in de bunch, de gospel shark, 
de ol’ lady an’ gent, a fool girl an’ de 
maid,—dats Fee She’s ded fer de 
night wit Mame—trus’ Mame fer dat. 
De res’ goes out t’a jawin’ party t night. 
Dey can’t pull in ‘fore one. Kate says 
dey allus has five hundred of de goods 
on hand. ‘De preacher keépe@ipmimede 
upper right hand drawer t’ his desk. Says 
he don’t believe nobody would steal dat 
he has fer a servant, an’ nobody outside 
knows it. His winder is de firs’ from de 
right hand side on de front. Dey’s a 
good porch, de houses is a good bit apart 
an’ dere’s only one cop in de hull neigh- 


borhood. You nabs de stuff, makes a 
quick gitaway, an. it’s all over. Its a 
ipe!” 


“Tt looks good t me,” said Jimmy, 
“an aindats all) tata de pikeraay 

“Not all fer me, pal,’ Mike forcefully 
announced. “Dere’s five hundred in de 
job. I gits two hundred for pipin’ de 
joint an’ I squares de girl. An’ you bet- 
ter start now if yer goin’ t’ make it ‘fore - 
twelve.” 

“Yer steer comes high,” replied Jimmy, 
with some hesitancy, but [ll go anyway, 
an’ I’ll pull me freight right now. Here’s 
t’morrer night at ten?” 

Sarep,e answered Mike, as they passed 
out. 

An hour later ie the Red stood 
in front of a little, broad-porched cottage 
in the suburbs, 

“Dis mus’ be it, if de signs 1s workin’, 
he said to himself. “But dere sea eke 
in de winder I needs. Mebbe dey left it 
burnin? when dey went out. Dey can't 
be nobody t’home, ’cause de curtain’s up.” 

Jimmy was a hobo by profession but, 
sometimes, when the hardships of that 
life grew irksome, he took a turn at 
second-story work, and he was an expert 
when he chose to exercise his abilities. 


Noiselessly he climbed to the porch roof. 
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Stretched at full length on the shingles 
he slowly raised his eyes to the level of 
the window sill and looked into the room. 
He saw a young man seated at a desk, 
his back to the window. The man was 
in a writing position, one arm on the 
desk before him, but he did not write. 
He seemed to be gazing intently at the 
wall before him. There was a little, 
black-framed picture of a girl hanging 
above the desk. Jimmy swore softly and 
fluently. 

“De dam’ fool said dey was all gone,” 
he whispered, ‘Dis is a hell of a mess.”’ 

Jimmy sank back to his prone position, 
both to relieve his strained muscles and 
that his head might not show _ black 
against the square of light that marked 
the window. He reflected. There were 
two things to do. He could drop to the 
ground, leave the job for the present 
and wait for a more favorable opportun- 
ity. This he hated to do, for the money 
meant much to him just now. He hada 
tip for the Oakland races next week and 
he hoped to make a killing with his share 
of the plunder. And if he did, there was 
that little girl at the Gaiety whom he 
was going to show a good time. On the 
other hand, he could carry the thing 
through and take his chances. He thought 
he could get into the room without dis- 
turbing the occupant. If he could, it 
would be easy to slip up behind the intent 
figure, then well, he had an instru- 
ment for such occasions in his pocket. 
The end was a small lump of lead cov- 
ered with leather; it had a short, leather- 
plaited handle and a loop to slip over the 
wrist. He knew it was ugly business at 
best, but there were five hundred dol- 
lars in the upper right hand drawer of 
that desk. 

Jimmy tried the window. To his sur- 
prise, it slid up easily. The man still sat 
in his original position, evidently in deep 
thought. Jimmy slowly and deftly drew 
himself through the window and put one 
shoeless foot on the soft carpet. The 
floor did not squeak. He stood upright 
in the room. At this moment the man 


weight and strength. 


at the desk relaxed from his rigid position 
and began to write. Jimmy started at the 
first movement, but pulled himself to- 
gether when the man did not turn. Care- 
fully he put down his foot for each step ; 
the ball first, then the heel, then he rested 
his whole weight upon it and took the 
next long stride. At this stage he became 
nervous. he tension was trying, even 
for him. If the young man turned it 
meant a struggle, possibly the police, cer- 
tainly great danger of failure. Perhaps 
these fears made him resolve to strike 
hard and make sure. He raised his right 
arm and brought it down with all his 
There was a kind 
of crunching sound as the blow struck. 
The man at the desk made a strange 
twitching movement, the pen rolled from 
his hand and his head sank on to the 
sheet of paper before him. Blood trickled 
down through the hair and made a grow- 
ing blot on what he had a moment before 
written. Jimmy. swore hoarsely. He 
quickly pulled open the top, right hand 
drawer. The bills were in sight, made 
into neat bundles. He gathered them up 
hurriedly and turned to the open window. 
: x xk xk 

A half hour later there were voices and 
the patter of feet on the stairs. A girl, 
clear-eyed and fresh from the open air, 
stood in the doorway. 

“Edward, dear,’ she called with a 
smile, as she rushed into the room, “I 
knew you'd wait up for me.” 

She stopped at sight of the bowed head. 
‘“He’s asleep, poor boy. I'll scold him 
for working so hard.” Her hand was on 
his head before she could withhold it. 
The room turned round in misty circles 
and she felt a strange nausea. What 
made her hand so sticky and red and 
what was that queer stuff on the desk? 
Edward? Blood? 

Days afterward, when the waning hor- 
ror had left her in a dull apathy, the old 
mother told her of a sheet of paper, all 
blotted with his dear blood, and illegible 
save for the words “Anita, my beloved.” 
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“His last thought was of you,” she 
said. “How happy we might all have 
been if he had lived.”’ 


THE ART OF JAPAN. 


he art of Japan in its various expres- 
sions is far removed from our western 
art, but it is not, therefore, less real. 
The difference is one of convictions and 
symbols. The Japanese have a fine in- 
stinct for beauty and exhibit marvelous 
skill and patience in execution. But Jap- 
anese art represents a different method of 
approach to beauty, and for that very 
reason is it of especial value to us. All 
art deals more or less with symbols. It 
is largely an attempt to express the real 
in terms of the ideal, whether the terms 
be lines or sounds or surfaces. And there 
is always danger that these terms will 
come to be regarded as more important 
than the reality which they should ex- 
press and the ideal which in their entirety 
they should form. Here, then, is the 
value of comparison with an art which 
differs entirely from ours in method, 
although seeking the same ends. Our 
attention is called to, the essentials and 
by learning exactly what we should strive 
for, we acquire directness and originality 
of style. 

The study of Japanese art frees us 
from the tyranny of many conven- 
tions by leading us to question wha, 
weminave ‘taken as vumatter) ror etact. 
For instance, in the case of per- 
spective: we are almost shocked to find 
that all people do not see things as we do. 
But when we stop to think, we find that 
perspective is rather a construct, a habit 
of thought, than a direct presentation of 
our senses. And the importance of such 
a discovery should be immediately evi- 
dent. Some of our greatest pictures con- 
tain flagrant offenses against perspective, 
and little critics who judged by rote had 
deemed this a fault. We see, now, that 
it is evidence of transcendant daring and 
originality on the part of the creator. 
When Raphael wished to picture the 


“Transfiguration” the convention of per- 
spective stood in his way. He wished to 
present the scene in its entirety, the group 
of wondering people waiting at the foot 
of the mountain and the smaller group on 
top. ‘he group of spectators was neces- 
sary to give relief and, as it were, to set 
off the scene proper, but if the dictates of 
perspective were observed the chief actors 
would be mere specks in the distance. 
Therefore Raphael said: “Since perspec- 
tive does not help me to picture this scene, 
perspective may go to,’ and forthwith 
he painted the figures on the mountain- 
top nearly as large as those at the base. 
Thus Shakespeare could use mixed meta- 
phores, while if T. B. Aldrich had been 
charged with one, he would have died 
on the spot. It takes a genius to see 
through conventions and br ealk over r them 
of bia own initiative. 

But any one of us when we learn that 
the Japanese have worked up an art which 
entirely disregards his sine qua non, and 
that this art 1s true to nature and decora- 
tive, and, more than decorative, beauti- 
ful, will begin to move more freely and | 
pay more attention to the point of depart- 
ure and the end sought than to the inter- 
mediate journey. 

But there are other gains besides mere 
freedom from convention to be had,. from 
the study of Japanese art. We are im- 
mediately impressed by the fact that every 
art 1s more of an industry with the Jap- 
anese than with us, and conversely, every 
industry 1s more of an art. Art and in- 
dustry are blended so closely together that 
it 1s impossible to state definitely where 
the one commences and the other leaves 
off. There is none of the dilettanteism, 
and not a trace of the Bohemian irregu- 
larity, the talk about temperaments and 
such tommyrot which characterize the art 
professions with us. 

In Japan the artist 1s merely an aristo- 
crat among craftsmen. He has passed 
through every grade in his particular line 
of industry and by dint of greater energy, 
a more patient spirit, a steadier hand and 
truer eye than his fellows, and if he has 
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gained the foremost rank, by the pos- 
session of real genius and imagination, 
has passed them one by one and gone on 
to finer things, he has served a long, 
hard apprenticeship, has worked for years 
as a journeyman and only in middle or 
later life attains freedom of precedence 
and license to create. 

These conditions indicate a more gen- 
eral feeling for the trtistic, than can exist 
in our Western world where art and mere 
craitsmanship are separated by a well- 
night impassible gulf. They also imply 
an art more perfect in execution than 
ours, but less broadly conceived. And 
such is the case. Japanese art is intensive 
in development, whereas ours might be 
called extensive. We develop a technique 
in order to express thoughts and visions 
of beauty which we possess; the Japanese 
develops a technique, that he may do 
beautiful work and then be the subject 
what it may, his creation will be good. 

But the Japanese artist is no mere imi- 
tator of nature. True, he is lowly; a 
mere workman with no breadth of experi- 
ence or sweep of imagination. A cater- 
pillar on a leaf will elicit more care from 
him than Rubens would have given to a 
regiment of saints. But he does not do 
as most slavish workers would and merely 
paint a caterpillar and a leaf. He always 
paints a picture. And the picture is al- 
ways complete and pleasing and possessed 
of a witchery which seems to elude analy- 
SIS. 

The merits seem not so much the result 
of thought and study as of instinct. The 
Japanese, and indeed all Eastern people, 
seem possessed of an intuitive passion for 
the decorative. They have in superlative 
degree that quality which we vaguely 
designate as taste. And moreover this 
natural sense of fitness extends to the 
very subject of the picture. The Japan- 
ese artist will seize upon the distinctive 
character, the spirit of a scene, or flower, 
or bird, or butterfly, and then make that 
the key-note of the picture, so that every 
line, tint and shade is designed to bring 
out this quality and to preserve the uni- 


form tone of the whole. This results in 
a wonderful harmony of color and line, 
In composition so perfect that it might 
almost be called organic, in lightness of 
touch, and a delicate insight and sympa- 
thy in the interpretation of little things. 
This of itself should entitle them to the 
rank of poet, which our masters claim 
by power and breadth of conception, for 
who can say which is finer, to discover a 
world within a flower, or to conceive a 
world in empty space. 
Certain it is that the art of Japan has 
a closer and saner relation to the lives and 
industries of the people than the more 
lofty creations of our Western world. 
Levi P. SMITH. 


BASKETBALL. 


VERMONT vs. NORWICH. 


On the evening of Jan. 22, Vermont 
snowed under Norwich to the tune of 29 
to 4. The Varsity was at its best and 
passed the ball all around the cadets, 
who did not show any signs of the pepper 
necessary to a defeat of the Tufts team. 
The cadets were allowed to gambol with 
the ball in their own territory, but were 
not permitted to get dangerously near the 
Vermont goal. <A lucky shot in the first 
half by G. Carpenter gave the Norwich 
team their only basket. The band let 
loose some music in a way that should 
make any Vermont man proud to say, 
“That is our college band.” The line-up; 

Vermont. , Norwich. 
Holcomb, Howard, I. g. 

r. f. G. Carpenter, Chase 
Hosmer, r. g..:..)... £. Barney, McCarty 
ou vem Cassi ya Geagoiin st)... ..c. Wilter 
wa ticthice Gast. Pet tee! fs a ire eeAmes 
Paquet, Buck, r. f.. .. «I. g. M. Carpenter 

Score, Vermont 29, Norwich 4; goals, 
Howard 4, Paquet 3, Hosmer 2, Wat- 
kins 2; Holcomb, G. Carpenter; goals 
from fouls, Watkins 5, Barney 2; referee, 
Thomas; timer, Dr. Cloudman; time, two 
20-minute periods, 
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VERMONT vs. TUFTS. 


On Friday night, Jan. 22, Vermont fell 
in defeat before Tufts by a score of 17 
to 13. The game was hotly contested 
and was remarkable for the swift and 
accurate passing of both teams. After 
a breathless contest the first half ended 
with the score 9-6 in favor of Tufts. In 
the second half with a changed line-up 
the Varsity went after the game hard, 
but could not quite capture the eagle of 
victory and the game ended with only 
a few feathers in the hands of Vermont. 
The line-up: 


Vermont. 
eke isatoghece:: 4 bh Vaan Baars reieladd 
Holcomb, Howard, 1. g....1. f. Dickinson 
DodsenCaseidy Coy)... tee eo Aenieht 
Watkins ee )s fe Reel eo allace 
Paquet, Buck, (ote AL eee tiie 

Score, V ee 13, Tufts 17; baskets, 
Kimball 3 iencon 2, Ladd, Hosmer, 
Howard, NEES Buck, Paquet; baskets 
from fouls, Ladd 5, Watkins 3; referee, 
Thomas; scorer, Dr. Cloudman; time, two 
20-minute periods. 


10 IQ 


VERMONT vs. UNION. 


On the evening of Saturday, Feb. 15, 
Vermont defeated Union by a score of 
7 to 18. It-was the last home game and 
the best of the season. ‘The play was 
rough and very fast. The first half was 
fiercely contested and the score at the end 
of the first period stood 13 to 13. In the 
second half, with a splendid rush the Var- 
sity swept their opponents from their feet 
and allowed them but one lucky basket. 
Captain Watkins showed up better than 
in any game this season, with seven bas- 
kets to his credit. On the whole it would 
be hard to imagine a prettier contest. The 
line-up: 


Vermont. Union. 
Watkins (Capt.), 1.-f.%). g- Charest 
Paquet, "ToTe co eee eee eo. Leon 
Dodge, Cree ieee pew eres ‘. Re “Micks 
Buck, Collins, 1 SSE ceeds Letar pues 
Holcombir aie ce Von. oe 1. f. Brown 


Score, Vermont .27, Union 18; goals, 
Watkins 7, Holcomb 4, Starbuck 4, 
Dodge, Buck, Brown, Leon, Charest; bas- 
kets from fouls, Starbuck 4, Watkins; 
referee, Thomas; timer and scorer, Burke 
08; time, two 20-minute periods. 


VERMONT vs. NORWICH. 


On the night of Feb. 19, Norwich man- 
aged to squeeze out a victory over the 
Varsity on her home floor. The first half 
belonged to Norwich with the score 13 
to 3. In the second period the Varsity 
came back with its customary second half 
rally and had the cadets nailed to the 
floor. In this half Vermont scored 13 to 
Norwich’s 3, which left Norwich with a 
victory which would scarcely be called 
decisive. The line-up: 


Norwich. Vermont. 
G. Carpenter, r. f. 0...). (eee 
Wilder, c. Lette cre ees ape 
ALIN CS gees oe Leche Ste efe 20 ek Ie 
Carpenter, lg. 1.1. 4) eee 


Baskets from floor, Carpenter 3, Barney 
, M. Carpenter 2, Watkins 1, Paquet 
, Dodge 1, Holcomb 1; on fouls, Barney 
Watkins 6; referee, Ladieu, N. U., *09; 
umpire, Hays; timekeeper, O’Donnell; 
time, two 20-minute periods. 


eo SS aired 


THE BOSTON ATHLETIC CLUB MEET. 


On Saturday Evening, February rst, at 
the B. A. A. intercollegiate track meet 
held in Mechanics Hall, the Vermont re- 
lay team was defeated by the team of the 
University of Maine by a narrow margin. 
The race was very close and exciting and 
would have proved an easy victory for 
Vermont had not the team been crippled 
by the absence of its first man, White. 
Gebhardt, Master, Fuller, Campbell, Cap- 
tain Merrihew, Manager Ferrin and Dr. 
Cloudman took the trip. The four men 
first mentioned ran 390 yards each in the 
order named and after a plucky fight lost 
the race by the narrow margin of a yard 
and a half. Captain Merrihew in the 
1,000-yard race did his best but with en- 
tries well up to 50 and only a small handi-_ 
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cap compared to the majority of runners, 
he was effectually cut off from any chance 
of winning by the large number of run- 
ners starting ahead of him. After the meet 
the college men were royally entertained 
by the club with an excellent banquet. 


LOCALS. 


Sunday, February 9, the day of prayer 
for colleges, was observed with services in 
the college chapel. Louis Heib, State 
Beeeiaiy of the YM. C.A., spoke on 
“The Need of Witnessing,’ and Mrs. G. 
E. Partridge rendered solos. 

“Somehow Good,” a new novel by the 
Mariote ol joseph Vance’ and “Alice 
for hort,’ has been received at the Billings 
Library, it being a gift from the pub- 
lisher, Henry Holt. The book is the third 
to be published by the English author, 
William de Morgan, and is said to be 
the most interesting of the three novels. 
Mr. Holt presents the library with all his 
new. publications, thus showing his in- 
terest in the university. 

The university catalogues have been 
received from the printers and are now 
ready for distribution at the registrar's 
office. 

The first in the second series of dances 
arranged by Barton, ’o8, occurred in the 
Masonic Temple Hall, on Thursday even- 
ing, February 13. 

On February 10 Mr. Frederick W. 
Bancroft gave a very interesting recital 
in the apse of the Billings Library. Mr. 
Bancroft was introduced in a happy man- 
ner by Professor Goodrich. The pro- 
eramme, happily entitled “Memories of 
the Past,’ consisted of four sets of songs: 
English, Scottish, Irish and American, 
each one being a gem of its kind, and 
delightfully and skillfully interpreted by 
the singer, who has mastered this style 
of song. Each ballad was preceded with 
a description of its origin. The Irish 
ballads gave the most enjoyment, includ- 
ing “The Leprecharn” and “The Time 
I’ve Lost in Wooing.’’ In its entirety the 
programme was a rare treat and delighted 
the music lovers of Burlington. 


The sophomore hop took place in the 
college gymnasium on the evening of 
February 11. It was a most enjoyable 
affair, and was easily the best college 
event of the year. The decorations were 
striking, long flowing streamers of deli- 
cately shaded green and white crepe paper 
were dropped from the running track to 
the floor; in the centre of the hall hung 
a large crepe bell illuminated with numer- 
ous incandescent lights ; cosy corners were 
scattered around the hall. Barton’s full 
orchestra of eight pieces including George 
Wilder, furnished the music for dancing, 
including a short concert programme. 
Professor and Mrs. Freedman, Dr. and 
Mrs. Beecher, and Professor and Mrs. 
Myrick acted as chaperons of the even- 
ing. 

Owing to the illness of Prof. C. B. 
Wright of Middlebury College there were 
no vesper services on February 12. 

Ferrin, ‘08, represented Vermont at 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Inter-collegiate League. 


Dr, Cloudman represented Vermont at 
a meeting of the eastern division of the 
Inter-collegiate Association of the United 
States held in Springfield, Mass. 


Professor Edmund Otis Hovey, assist- 
ant curator, department of geology at the 
National American Museum of New 
York, delivered a lecture on Mt. Pelee 
and the Destruction of St. Pierre, Mar- 
tinque, in the Science Lecture Hall Feb- 
ruary 14. His lecture was illustrated with 
stereopticon views. Professor Hovey’s 
portrayal of the eruption was very real- 
istic, he being an eye witness. 

The second monthly college smoker 
held Saturday, February 16, has demon- 
strated beyond dispute the success of this 
new plan to promote college spirit and 
goodfellowship. It was a most enthusias- 
tic evening. President Buckham, Dr. 
Tupper, Dr. Beecher and Mayor Bigelow 
made short speeches and expressed their 
sympathy with the object the smoker aims 
to obtain. Short speeches were made by 
several under-graduates on live topics of 
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the day and hearty cheering was indulged 
in. 

The founder’s day committee, chosen 
at the smoker, is as follows: Heininger, 
08, chairman, Dix, ’08, Brownell, ’08, 
Butler, °08, and Campbell, ’o9. 


EXCHANGES. 


Humor—that is, humor that 1s humor 
—seems to be a,rare old bird, drawing 
conclusions from our exchanges. It is an 
open secret that a good joke draws more 
than a good story. But jokes are scarce 
especially in college periodicals and 
“prep” school effusions. There .is, of 
course, an attempt to be humorous, gener- 
ally painful, alas! Some of the witticisms 
perpetrated in our exchange columns are, 
as [Defoe would put it in his emphatic 
style, very, very, very, awful. If you do 
not believe it take a few moments and visit 
the exchange shelves in the library apse 
and see for yourself how lamentable are 
the humor departments of our exchanges. 
It is a serious business, this art—it is an 
art—of being humorous. Just at present 
a joke with a point, a bright little verse, 
is like a diamond in a pile of sand. 

The Leigh Burr, the merits of which 
have been dwelt upon before in these 
columns, can always be relied upon to 
present to its readers a presentable bit of 
humor—whether in the line of poem, 
satirical verse, or ordinary joke. Its make- 
up is admirable. Its articles are always in- 
teresting, and its editorial pages are full 
of interest. It is one of the best college 
magazines. 

The current number of The Harvard 
Monthly contains a strong little story 
called ““The Woman Who Wasn’t,” happy 
in its theme and manner of telling. It has 
what so many of college stories lack, a 
convincing, a gripping, force. The stories 
in this monthly are on a level with the 
modern short stories appearing in our 
magazines of the day, and, in some happy 
cases, are better. The poetry is good, too. 


has seen. 


The January Boston College Stylus 
contains two interesting articles relating 
to Shakespeare. For Francis Bacon’s 
‘‘Shakespeare,” a long discussion of Mrs. 
Gallup’s “Bi-literal Cypher of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon,’ and a discussion of the char- 
acter of Webster. Both of these articles 
are of interest and are worth reading. The 
Stylus is ,as usual, neat in appearance. 

The best thing about the December 
Trimty Tablet is its cover. The cover is 
by far the best one the exchange editor 
Through the bars of the gate 
leading into the college grounds one sees 
the row of college buildings. ‘The cover 
is in black and white, very plain, very 
simple, and very charming. ‘The designer 
is an artist. 

The Holy Cross Purple presents its 
usual attractive self this month. It con- 
tains three good essays and one or. two 
short stories. ‘The best department is the 
editorial department. There is an especial- 
ly interesting editorial on the writing of 
short stories. 


Teacher—‘How would you punctuate 
this sentence, ‘I saw a pretty girl go down 
thesstreet 9 

Boy—*T’'d make a dash after the girl.” 


Student (translating) : — ‘“And—er—, 
there—er—, he—er—went—er and—er 

Prof.—Don’t laugh, gentlemen, to err 
is human, 


The hardest pupil in school to teach 
anything to is a sophomore, because he 
knows just enough to tickles his vanity 
without knowing sufficient to appreciate 
the brilliant reach of his stupidity. 


Sitting musing at my desk, 

_ Head near splitting, awful cough 

And the thought comes rolling up, 
Where the hell do I get off? 
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I’ve been posted up by Thorny, 

_ [ve heard Plug Richards scoff, 

But I still don’t know the answer, 
Where the hell do I get off? 


In the search for satisfaction 
I wandered to the off- 

Ice and asked Chief Ashbaugh 
Where the hell do I get off? 


Now what’s the use of kicking 
And expect to come down soft? 

I suppose [ll ask St. Peter 
Where the hell do I get off? 


“Can I pass through this gate,’ said a 
rather stout lady politely to a small boy. 
“Oh, I guess so,” he replied, “a load of 
hay passed through this morning.’’— 
Borge. 


One pupil (in cooking to another )— 
“Why is money like dough?” 

"because it. is always needed, of 
course,” replied the other. 


When all my thinks in vain are thunk, 
When all my winks in vain are wunk, 
What saves me from an awful. flunk? 
My pony.—FE x. 


Boles—“‘The cover of Scriber’s latest 
book is rather unique.” 

Coles—“Well, I haven't seen the book, 
but he told me it was bound to. attract 
attention.”’ | 


Hardpunch—I hear, Jack’s taken to 
studying solar movements? |: 

Whackem—Only another ‘form of solar 
plexus. at ee 


Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Conning his Any Mac; 
It buzzed in his brain 
Till it drove him insane, 
So the Faculty gave him the sack. 


——______. 


There was a little man 
And he had a little fun 
With a substance that goes to 
the head, head, head; 
He took so many steins 
That he walked in zigzag lines 
And his roommate had to put 
him into bed, bed, bed. 


“Are there any fools in this town?” 
asked a stranger facetiously to a newsboy.- 


“T don’t know,” said the boy, “‘are you 


lonesome ?”’ 


Under a sycamore tree lie the remains 
of a once distinguished lawyer. His grave 
is marked with only a plain headstone 
bearing his name, and this epitaph: ‘‘Here 
lies a lawyer and an honest man.” An 
Irishman, passing the grave one day, 
paused to read the inscription. After 
reading it a second time he remarked, 
“Faith and there must be two men in that 
erave!” 


—_____ 


Pupil (in algebra)—This (two-thirds) 
is a mixed number. 

Teacher—I believe that it is not the 
number that’s mixed. 


Everybody works but the Seniors, 

And they sit around all day, 

Making fun for the Freshmen 
Of what they do and say. 
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The Seniors need not study, 

They are far too bright. 

Everybody works in the High School 
But our fourth year lights. 


If X is very much in love, 
And Y doth on him smile, 

How long will it take X plus Y 
To tread the center aisle >—Ex. 


Boy—*“Paw, what makes a man give a 
ring to a woman when they are engaged ?” 
Paw——" Dhe woman, ’—Ex: 


A BRACER. 


When e’re I’m led to thoughts of drink 

I take a brace and try to think 

That back of all the song and laughter 

There’s sure to come a morning after.— 
SN ae? "OO. 


* 


THE SIM PLEALTE Ey, 


When all the fields are flowered o’er, 
With maytime vegetation, 

I'll hie me to a ball-room floor, 
And dance without cessation. 


And when the hills are all aflame, 
And fragrant every autumn dell, 
Ill hie me to a football game 
And madly clap and sing and yell. 


Our simple life,—now pray don’t laugh,— 
You'll miss it in the city. 

“Tis simple as a phonograph, 
That plays a ragtime ditty. 


A. TEMPERANCE RHYME. 


When winter winds are bluff and bold, 
And frosts are rudely nipping; 
Tis easy to keep out the cold, 
A glass of something sipping. 
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We handle only 
the Best Grades of 


Clean 


Brighne COAL 


that is a pleasure 


to burn. 
Wholesale ~ Retail 
E. S. Adsit Coal Co., 


Uptown Office 181 College St. 


Dorn’s Dining Rooms 


IN THE THEATER BUILDING 
199-201 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


For Ladies and Gents. Daily Lunch served 
from 12 to 2, 50c; also private dining rooms 
for banquets and private parties, Specialties of 
game such as duck, quail, squab, partridge, 
broiled live lobster, etc. Open every evening. 
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But if you wish a temp’rance rhyme 
Which were a wondrous merit; 
Don't drown the rigor of our clime 

But simply grin and bear it. 


It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
in this issue the many exchanges we have 
received. We are grateful for them and 
will, in an early issue, have a column 
discussing their relative merits. |More 
anon! 


SHOO. 
Brave hunter; 
Pretty cat, 
Hunter says 
Shoot that. 


Clothes are buried, 
Next day; 

Hunter has not 
Much to say. 


POP CLARK. S WAIL. 


Although | am your banker, 
For the job I do not hanker; 
For salary I get not a dime. 
Though it may be an honor 
Conferred by the donor, 
I think I was handed a lime. 


“You deny that you kissed her?” 

“1 do, your honor.” 

“Have you any evidence to support 
your denial?” 


“Only her face, your honor.”’ 


The Williams Record is the best wéek- 
iyeewe receive: It’s athletic. notes are 
particularly good. 


Haste in story writing is unwise. Sen- 


tences composed in all seriousness some- 


LURKS 


Where the Styles Come From 


Everything for Students 


Full Dress Suits and Tuxedos 


Manhattan Shirts 


SNAPPY CLOTHES 


Strictly One Price Students’ Trade Solicited 


TS, dae Gale Wage 


College Clothes 


CUSTOM TAILOR 


College Clothes 


1SdeD1AIN Silisy,.. BURLI NOTON 


ee 


Rensselaer , 
As Polytechnic@ 7%, 


7 Institute, 
“NY Troy, N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. oY a a catalogue. 
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times become ludicrous through too hasty 
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THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


With the completion of the new buildings which were dedicated September 
25th, 1906, this school now ‘has facilities and equipment for teaching and research 
in the various branches of medicine probably unequaled in this country. Of the 
five buildings, four are devoted entirely to laboratory teaching and research. 
Numerous hospitals afford abundant opportunities for clinical instruction in meda- 
icine and surgery 


COURSE FOR THE DEGREE OF M. D. 


A four years’ course, open to bachelors of .arts, literature, philosophy or 
science , and to persons of equivalent standing, leads to the degree of M. D. The 
studies of the fourth year are wholly elective; they include laboratory subjects, 
general medicine, general surgery. and the special clinical branches. The next 
school year extends from October 1, 1908, to June 24, 1909. The Diploma of the 
University of Vermont is accepted for admission. For detailed announcement and 
catalogue, address 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, Boston, Mass. 


composition. An amusing evidence of suppose. 
the truth of this is found in a story in 
The Reveille, published by Norwich Uni- 
versity. The writer says, ‘Fearful of 


the consequences the doctor gave a sleep- 
ing potion and on the morrow the corpse 
was taken to the village and buried.” The 


corpse was not that of the person who Louisa May Alcott. 


ip ee ee ee ae 
R-E-L-I-A-B-L-E 
Spells the key-word to the great popularity of the 
U. S. S EPAR ATO R 
SKIMS CLEANEST QUICKLY CLEANED 


Holds World’s Record. Parts few and simple. 
IS SIMPLEST LOW MILK CAN 

Two parts in the bowl. Saves much lifting. 
WEARS LONGEST PERFECTLY SAFE 

Record proves it. ; Gearing entirely enclosed. 
RUNS EASY SAVES THE MOST 

Users say so. Cream, time, work. 


{| Dairymen choose the U.S. because they KNOW it can be depended 
upon to do the Best work ALL the time, and the Longest time, too. 


May we explain to you why? Please send 
for complete illustrated book No. 188 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 478 
—“S , S 


My U.S. is not out o 
| jorder every week or two 
like my neighbors’ who 
use other makes, ARE. 

_ D. L. VanWorm. 
Middleburgh, N.Y. 


took the sleeping potion,*as one might 


The Tuftonian for October contains 
three good essays: An appreciation of 
‘Tom Jones,’ Malory and Tennyson, and 
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It is interesting to note the various pro- 
ductions of plays in other colleges. ‘The 
Gilded Fool” is to be produced at the 
University of Minnesota on December t. 
This play was used successfully by Nat 
Goodwin a number of years ago, and he 
toured in it all over the country. In a 
revival of it he appeared in Burlington 


The grasp 

of the clasp 
is easy. It’s 
flat—the only abso- 
lutely flat clasp garter 
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Gx 


is there, and they cost only a quarter 
a pair. Memember it. 


wre 5 mere 
TUT LUN clase 


is the Brighton. Milli- a 
ons of men know this—buy aX 
them and wear them. The wear 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Marxer St., PHILADELPHIA AR 


two or three years ago. At the Univer- 
sity of Maine “The House of Heart’s 
Desire,” a comedy by Mrs. Ralph K. 
Jones, is being produced at time of writ- 
ing. At Williams the “Adelphi” of Ter- 
ence was read on November 5 by Pro- 
fessor Wild. 


Brightons ly 
are made of % 
pure silk web. 
“ The patterns are 
Poot new, exclusive — vari- 
se ety “enough to satisfy 
everybody. All metal parts 
are of heavy nickel-plated brass. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, a 
pair will be sent upon receipt of price. 


MAKERS CF PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


A PEN IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


There’s no pen that gives such all-round satisfaction 
as Conklin’s Self-Filling Fountain Pen. It’s in a distinct 
class by itself. Jt’s the College Standard. Doesn’t matter 
where you are—in your room, lecture hall, or on the train 
—you can fill it instantly by dipping in any ink-well. A 
slight thumb pressure on the Crescent-Filler does it. 
Cleaned in the same simple, easy way. 


oo, Fountain Pen 


Tite College 
. Standard 


Conklin’s Filling 


“THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER”’ 


has won distinction the world over. For student, professor, 
business man, professional man, and for the man who moves 
about, it is the only pen. No mussy dropper, nothing to screw 
or unscrew, no tool kit, no inky fingers. Ink flows as smoothly 
as a prize essay. No stops, no blots, balks or scratches. 
Leading dealers handle the Conklin. If yours does not, order direct. 


Look for the Crescent-Filler and refuse substitutes. Prices, $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00 to $15.00. Send at once for handsome new catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 310 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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AT DAWN. 


Ah, dark, dull day! 
The sullen clouds press down, 
And damp, chill vapors shroud the reeking 
town :— 
My God! the very windows seem to frown, 


Which erst were gay. 


Fair, golden day! 
A risen sun hath shed 
Its glory o’er the earth, and overhead, 
Its radiant, far-flung banner hath out- 
spread, 


In glad array. 


$1.00 


ATE 
ENTS 


Ah, woeful heart! 
For all things human must 
Go down in death and fade and suffer rust, 
And all men strive to garner chaff and dust, 


From which they part. 


Oh, radiant heart! 
For love with lavish light, 
Hath opened up life’s reaches to the sight, 
And taught the immortality of right, 
And truth, and art. 
Lge Ae 


S. A. NOTT 
Public Stenographer 


HOWARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Rebuilt 


TYPEWRITERS 


Rebuilt Like New. 


All Makes, $10 Up 


SIX MONTHS RENT APPLIED TO PURCHASE 


5000 on Hand. Write for Parricuns 


GENERAL TYPEWRITER EXGHANGE 
21 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


COLLEGE REGALS 


Every point of style, fit and wearthat a 
college man demands of his shoes you 
will find in the Regal college models. 
We produce them directly from made-to- 
order styles which originate in the high- 
price custom boot makers’ shops in the 
fashion centres in the world. Regal 
quarter-sizes guarantee you a perfect fit, 
and the very finest leathers, linings and 
finishing materials make certain the 
wearing qualities of Regals. 

You can secure these college styles of 
our special agent at your college. 


B. L. Hard, Agt. Alpha Tau Omega House 


A. G. Mansur, 


71 CHURCH ST. 


Jeweler. 


Special attention given to orders for badges and all 
kinds of society and emblem goods. Will give esti- 
mates. 


Headquarters for the Vt. pin. 


All mail orders promptly filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


DELAWARE and HUDSON 


LACKAWANNA, LEHIGH 
and STEAM COALS. 


At Wholesale and 
Retail. 


lias Ikyman 
Coal Co, 


Yards connected with Telephone system. 


Elias Lyman, Pres. W. F. Hendee, Treas, 


Athletes Attention 


In order to obtain the 
best results in athletic 
contests, it is important 
that you should have the 
best implements. They 
may cost a trifle more, 
ys. Many a match has 
been lost by the use of poor tools, 


so why not have the best Tennis 
Racket and Ball, Foot Ball, Basket 
Ball, Running Shoes, Skates, Hockey 
Sticks, Sweaters, Jerseys, ete. Our 
goods have character—our trade- 
mark means something. 


Send for our Catalogue. Free to any address 


WRIGHT and DITSON 


344 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
18 WEST SOTH ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R.I. CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


See What $1 Means 


If deposited each week in the 


Burlington Savings 


Bank 


One year 52.94 
Five years 286.94 
Ten years 636.75 


J ,582.82 
Twenty-five years 2,256.37 


Twenty years 


Habits of thrift and economy once acquired 
cling through life. 


A Bank account is a recommendation that 
will help you secure a good position. 
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The College Stote . 


WE ARE GETTING SOMETHING NEW EVERY DAY 


BIG CLEARANCE SALE 


% OFF PRESENT PRICES 


IN THE OLD MILL ‘LOOK FOR THE SIGN”’ 


TELEPHONE 1075 
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THE HAWES HATS 


Are fully guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 
We maRe “right? those that go “wrong”. 


PRICE $3.00 


MILES and PERE 
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